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BOOK THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER I. 

If those who have been employed before me ip 
relating the transactions of former times, had 
been altogether silent concerning the use and ex- 
cellence of History, it might, perhaps, be neces- 
sary to begin this Work, with advismg all man- 
kind to apply themselves with earnestness to that 
kind of Study ; since the knowledge of past events 
affords the best instructions for the regulation and 
good conduct of human life. But as the greater 
part, or rather all of them, have taken every oc- 
casion to declare, repeatii^ it as we may say from 
one end of their writings to the other, that History 
supplies the only proper discipline, to train and 
exercise the minds of those who are inclined to 
enter into public affairs; and that the evil acci- 
dents, which are there recorded to have befallen 
other men, contain the wisest and the most effec- 
tual lessons, for enabling us to support pur own 
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2 THE GENERAL HISTORY Book I. 

misfortunes with dignity and courage; there is 
surely little need to repeat again, what others have 
so often urged with eloquence and force. But 
indeed the subject itself, which I am engaged to 
treat, may well exempt me from this task ; since 
it is of a kind so new and singular, that it cannot 
foil to excite the attention of every reader* For 
what man is there so sordid and insensible, that he 
would not wish to b^ informed, what manner, and 
through what kind of government, almost the 
whole habitable world, in less than the course of 
fifty-three years, was reduced beneath the Roman 
yoke : an event, of which there is no example in 
any former time ?' Or who on the other hand is so 
passionately fond of any other kind of specula- 
tion, or of any branch of sciance, as to think it 
more worthy of his care and pains, than this 
inquiry? . 

That the subject of this work deserves, more 

. than a common s^mre of attention and regard, on 
account both of, its novelty and greatness, will 

. ippst; evidently appear, if we take a view of all 
the f^pcient. states that are. chiefly celebrated in 
history, and compare them with the Roman, 

The Persians wpre for some time possessed of 
a very wid^ dominiqn : but whenever they labour- 
ed to extend it beypud the bounds of Asia, the 
attempt, was always unsuccessful, and once indeed 
proved ajlmost fatal to them. The Lacedaenio- 
nians, after many . struggles, obtained the. sove- 
reignty of Greece : but, within twelve years, were 
.again divested of it. The Macedonian kiugdom 
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was at first extended from the provinces that 
border on the Adriatic coast, as far as the Da- 
nube ; the whole including but a small and incon- 
siderable part of Europe. After some time, in- 
deed, they found means to break the Persian mo- 
narchy, and joined Asia to their empire. But 
though the general opinion of mankind may per- 
haps have taught us always to regard this people 
as a very flourishing and potent state, it cannot be 
denied, that a great part of the world was totally 
exempted from their sway. Afric, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, were never visited by tiieir arms. And 
those fierce and warlike nations, who possessed 
the western parts of Europe, were utterly unknown 
and undiscovered by them. But the Romans, 
disdaining to confine their conquests within the 
limits of a few countries only, have forced almost 
the whole habitable world to pay submission to 
their laws : and have raised their empire to that 
vast height of power, which is so much the wonder 
of the present age, and which no future times can 
ever hope to exceed. And this is the event, which 
I design to explain in all its parts and circum* 
statKies in the .following narration : and from 
thence it will be evident, what great advantages 
may be derived fi'om an attentive and close pe- 
rusal of political history, r 

The point of time, from whence I begin my 
work, is the hundred-fortieth Olympiad. The 
transactions, are these which follow. In Greece, 
the: social war, conducted by Philip, the son of 
Demetrius and Either of Perseus, in conjunction 

B 2 



4 THE GENERAL HISTORY Aooit L 

with the cities of Aebaia, against the iEtoHahs. 
In Asia, the war between Antiochus and Ptolemy 
Philopator, for the sovereignty of Coele-syria. In 
Italy and Afric, that between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, which is most frequently styled 
the War of Annibal. These events are the next 
in order to those with which the history of Aratus 
is concluded. 

Now before this period, the great transactions 
of the world were single, distinct, and unconnect- 
ed, both in place and time ; while each proceeded 
from motives peculiar to itself, and was directed 
to its own proper end. But from this time his- 
tory assumes an entire and perfect body. The af- 
fairs of Italy and Afric were now conjoined with 
th6se of Asia and of Greece : and all moved toge-' 
tber towards one fixed and single point. And 
this it was that first determined me to choose this 
sera for the^jtt^^ng of my work. For it was 
not till after|^E||aad broken the strength of Car- 
thage in the ^tH^pt mentioned, that the Romans, 
imagining that by this success they had accom- 
plished the chief and most important part of their 
intended enterprise, and opened to themselves the 
way to universal empire, now first resolved to en- 
large their conquests, and spread their arms over 
Greece and Asia. 

If mankind were already sufficiently acquainted 
with the condition and past fortunes of these re- 
publics, which contended thus together for the 
sovereignty of the world, there would perhaps be* 
no occasion to have recourse to the former parts 
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of their story, in order to explain the strength and 
number of their forces, or the probable hopes of 
success, by ^hich they severally were excited to 
so great and difficult an undertaking. But be* 
cause the Greeks are for the most part strangers 
to the ancient state, poWer, and exploits both of 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, I thought it 
necessary to prefix this book, and that which fol- 
lows, to the body of my history : to remove all 
doubts that might occur ; and to exhibit clearly to 
the reader's view, the counsels, strength, resources^ 
upon which the Romans supported those great 
designs, which rendered them the masters of the 
world both by land and 8ea.\ For from the recital 
which I design to make in these preliminary books, 
it will be seen beyond all doubt, that this vast 
project was neither formed, nor carried into exe- 
cution, but upon reasons the most fair and solid, 
and which gave strong assurances of success. 

The circumstances of this great event, which 
so justly raise the admiration of the present age, 
will also afford one very eminent advantage to 
my work, which will distinguish it from every other" 
history. For as all the great transactions of the 
world were now forcibly attracted to one side, arid 
compelled to move in one direction towards the 
same single end, I sh^all from theuce be able to 
connect together, and dispose into one perfect 
body, the series of difFeient events, and to exhibit, 
in one point of view, the whole variety of action. 
It was this, indeed, which gave me the first incli- 
nation to write the history of these times. An- 
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Other motive was, that no one has hitherto com- 
posed a General History. For if this task had 
ever been before attempted, I should myself have 
been less solicitous to engage in such an under- 
taking. There are many, indeed, who have written 
an account of particular wars ; and among them, 
some perhaps have added a few coincident events. 
But no man, as far at least as I can learn, has 
ever yet employed bis pains, in collecting all the 
great transactions of the world into one regular 
^id consistent body ; remarking also the time of 
their commencement, the motives to which they 
owed their birth, and the end to which they were 
directed. I therefore judged it to be a task that 
might prove highly useful to the world, to rescue 
from oblivion this great and most instructive act 
of fortune. For in all the vast variety of dis- 
orders, stru^les, changes, which the power of 
this deity introduces into human life, we shall find 
none equal to that long and desperate scene of 
contention, none worthy to be compared for their 
importance with those events which have hap- 
pened in the present age. But this is what the 
writers of particular histories can never set before 
us in its full and proper light. It might with equial 
reason be supposed, that by singly visiting kll the 
noted cities of the world, or from a view of each 
delineated on paper, we should be able to acquire 
a right notion of the figure of the earth, with the 
due order and arrangement of all its parts. But 
surely this must be thought a most absurd conceit. 
In a word, whoever is persuaded that the study 
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of particular histories is alone sufficient to convey 
a {)erfect vtew and knowledge of the whole, may 
very properly be compared with one, who, on sur- 
veyii^ the divided members of a body that wlis 
once endued with life and beauty, should per- 
suade himself that he had from thence obtained a 
just conception of all the comeliness and active 
vigour which it had received from nature. But 
let these broken parts be again placed in order> 
restored to all their first activity and life, and be 
once more offered to his view ; he will then be 
ready to acknowledge, that all his former notions 
were as remote from truth, as the shadows of a 
dream are difierent from realities. For though 
some faint conception of the whole may perhaps 
arise from a careful examination of the part, no 
distinct or perfect knowledge can ever be expected 
from it In the same manner it must also be 
confessed, that particular relations are by no 
means capable of yielding any cleair or Extensive 
view into general hi&tory : and that the only me- 
thod, which can render this kind of study both 
entertaining and instructive, is that- which draws 
together all the several events, and ranges them in 
their due place and order, distinguishing also their 
connexion and their difference. 

I shall begin this book with the first expedition 
of the Romans out of Italy; which is the next in 
order to those events, with which the history of 
Timaeus is concluded, and which happened in the 
hundred-twenty-ninth Olympiad. I must there- 
fore relate, at what time, in what manner, and on 
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what occasion, this people, after they had firmly 
settled and secured their government at home, re- 
solved to pass over into Sicily: for that was the 
first country, beyond the bounds of Italy, into 
which they sent their armies. I shall mention in 
the plainest and most simple manner, what it was 
that gave rise to this invasion : that the reader 
may not be forced to perplex his mind, with 
searching after the causes of that which was itself 
the genuine and immediate cause, and the very 
entrance to the work be from thence involved in 
insuperable darkness and uncertainty. And since 
it will be necessary to give an abstract also even 
of some events that passed before this period, I 
shall take care to choose some known and undis- 
puted sera; and to begin fi*om facts, which are 
clear, precise, .and well established. For when 
the beginning of a history is involved in any kind 
of intricacy or obscurity, the parts which follow 
can never obtain any great degree of credit or 
regard. But, on the other hand, when the intro- 
duction to the subject is made intelligible and clear 
to all, the subsequent narration will easily gain 
admission and belief; 



IN the year, then, which was the nineteenth 
after the en^gement near ^gospotamus, and the 
sixteenth before the battle of Leuctra ; the year, 
when the Lacedaemonians confirmed the treaty 
which Antalcidas had made with the Persians; 
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and the elder Dionysius, having some time before 
defeated the Greeks of Italy near the river Helle- 
porus, laid siege to Rhegium ; irt this same year, 
the Gauls took Rome by storm, and remained 
masters^of all the city, the capitol alone excepted. 
But the Romans, Imving yielded to such conditions 
as the conquerors'thought proper to imiX)se, uere 
once more restored, beyond all hope, to the pos- 
session of their country. From this time, being, 
as it were,- again renewed in strength and vigour, 
they made- war upon the states that were con- 
tiguous^ their own. .And having, partly by their 
bravery, and partly with' the aid of fortune, re- 
duced all the Latins to their yoke, they next at- 
tacked the Tyrrhenians ; after these the Gauls ; and 
then the Samnites ; whose country lay contiguous 
to the territory of th6 Latins, and bounded it to- 
wards the north and east. Some time afterwards 
the people of Tarentum, having treated an embassy 
from Rome with great indignity and insult, and 
being apprehensive that the Romans w^ere prepar- 
' ing vengeance for the affront, invited Pyrrhus into 
Italy. This happened the year before the Gauls 
invaded Greece, and received that signal over 
throw at Delphi, which drove them with the re- 
mains of their army into Asia. But the Romans, 
Avlio had already reduced the Tyrrhenians and thC: 
Samnites to their yoke, and had returned with 
conquest from many engagements also with the 
Gauls, were now beginning to enlarge their views; 
and resolved to seize upon the rest of Italy, as if 
the whole country had belonged to them by a 
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natural and proper ri^t. Their former combats 
had complietely trained and exercised them in the 
use of arms. They attacked the Tarentmes with 
v^our; and persisted in the war with so much 
firmness, that they at last drove Pyrrhus out of 
Italy ; and then turned their arms against the 
cities^ which had been confederated^ with &at 
prince against them. And having, by a course of 
wonderful success, forced all the inhabitants of 
Italy, except the Gauls, to receive their laws, they 
were now at leisure to march i^inst a body of 
Roman soldiers, who had possessed themselves 
of Rhegium. 

The two cities Messana and Rhegium^ both 
situated upon the same straits, had both experi* 
enced the same misfortune. Not long before this 
time, a body of Campanian mercenaries, who 
had served in the armies of Agathocles, invited by 
the beauty and rich condition of Messana, watch* 
ed their time for gaining possession of the place 
by treachery. They soon found means to be re- 
ceived as friends within the city ; where they killed 
one part of the inhabitants, and drove the rest 
without the walls. And having taken to tliemselvcs 
the wives and children of those unhappy men, as 
they fell into the hands of every one at the very 
time of the disorder, they made afterwards a divi* 
sion of their lauds and riches : and thus, with 
little difficulty, gained full possession of a very 
splendid city and fertile territory. This success 
soon excited others to follow the example. The 
inhabitant3 of Rhe^um, alarmed by the entrance 
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of Pyrrbu9 into Italy, and beiog «ko tinder no 
smali apprehensions of some danger from the 
Cartha^iiians, who were at that time the sole 
masters of the sea, implored the assistance of the 
Romans ; wiio sent them a garrison of four thou- 
-3aAd men tsBder the command of Decius Cam- 
pamis* These for some time remained firm in 
their .duty, -and guarded the liberties of the cky ; 
..but Imng at last seduced by the oommodioQs situ- 
ation of the place, and by the wealth and flourish* 
in^ condHi0o of the citkens, they resolved to 
'imitate the example which the Campaoians had 
so lately set before them : and, being assbted also 
by them m the execution of their design, tliey 
drove out or killed the inhabitants, and obtained 
. entire possession of the city. 

This horrid act of treachery raised great indig* 

nation in the Romans : but the wars in which they 

were thien involved restrained thdr vengeance* 

. As soon as these were ended, they marched and 

kid siege to Rhegium. The place soon fell into 

their, hands ; but the greatest part of the garrison 

was destroyed in the assault : for tiiey fought like 

men who well foresaw the consequences of their 

crime. About three hundred only th^t were taken 

alive were sent to Rome; and, being conducted 

«by the praetors into the forum, were first scourged, 

. and then beheaded. By this just severity, the 

Romans hoped tliat they should again, recover. 

.their character of good faith among their allies. 

They restored the dty also, with all the lands, to 

the former inhabitants. 
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The Mamertmes of Messana, for this was the 
nanie which the Campanian mercenaries bad as-r 
sumed, as long as they were supported by the 
Rocnans who had possessed themselves of Rhe- 
giuti), not only remained in quiet and secure en- 
joyment of their own city and proper territory, 
but made frequent incursions also into the ad- 
jacent countries; creating no small terror and 
disturbance, both to the Cartiiaginians and the 
Syracusans ; and exacting contributionsf from many 
parts of Sicily. But no sooner had the siege of 
Rhegium depiired them of the assistance of these 
allies, than they w*ere themselves so vigorously 
pressed by the Syracusan forces, that they were 
constrained to abandon all the open country, and 
to keep close behind their walls. The occasion 
was this that follows : 

A little before this time, when some dissension 
had been raised between the citizens of Syracuse 
and the army, tlie troops, while they lay encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Mergana, elected two 
magistrates out of their own body ; Artemidorus, 
and Hiero who was afterwards king. Hiero wa& 
then extremely young; btit he seemed to have 
been singularly formed by nature to sustain the 
regal d^ity. As soon as he was invested with 
this new authority, he found some means, by the 
assistance of his friends, to gain admission into 
. the city. , And having there drawn all the chiefs 
of the oppose faction into his power, he showed 
in his whole deportment such proofs of clemency 
and true greatness, that the people, though they 
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ivere by no means satisfied with the lU)erty which 
the army had assumed, with one voice declared 
him ^pr^tor. But it was easy to discern from his 
first behaviour in this office, that he had some 
more exalted post in view. For having remarked, 
&at as often as the forces, with the magistrates at 
their head, were obliged to take the field, some 
new commotions and disorders were always raised 
among the citizens, and observing also, that a cer« 
tain Syracusan, named Lepttnes, was the first in 
favour with the people, and far superior in his in* 
fluence and credit to all the rest of the inhabitants, 
he resolved to contract a close alliance with him, 
and to marry his daughter ; being persuaded, that 
by the help of his authority, he should be able to 
keep all things quiet and secure' at home, whenever 
himself should be engaged in the command of the 
army abroad. Some time afterwards, observing 
that the mercenaries, who had been long employed 
in the Syracusan armies, were become untractable 
and mutinous, lie ordered all the ferces to take 
the field, and to march ^against the barbarians of 
Messana. Being encamped within sight of the 
enemy near Centuripe, he drew up his army in 
order of battle along the side of the Gyamosorus. 
But having stationed the Syracusan troops, both 
infantry and cavalry, at a distance from the rest, 
as if he had intended an attack from a dkferent 
quarter, he opposed the mercenaries only to the 
enemy, by whom they were entirely defeated and 
destroyed. But as soon as ttie slaughter was 
begun; himself with $11 the foltes of the city re-r 
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turiauod back again to Sjracus^i. Having tbufr 
happily accompUshed his design, anid cleared the 
airmy of ito seditious members, and having fiUed> 
th(9ir place with a sufficient number of new mer- 
cenaries levied by himself, from that time he con* 
tinned to discharge the duties of his post, without 
any tumult or disorder. And whw the Mamer- 
tines, elated by their past success, had spread- 
themselves over aU the country without any fear 
or caution, he led against them the forces of the 
city, which were now completely armed and dis- 
ciplined, and came to an engagement with them 
upon the banks of the river luonganus, in the plain 
of Mylee. And having obtained an entire victory, 
in which their generals also were taken prisoners, 
he gave an effectual check to the insolence of those 
barbarians,., and on his return to Syracuse was 
saluted king by the army. 

The Mamertiues, who had been before deprived 
of the assistance which they had been accustomed 
to I'eceive from Rhegium, were, now so broken and 
disheartened by this last, defeat, that tl)ey con- 
sidered their affairs as alnaost desperate. lo: this 
state, some among them had recourse to tb^ Car** 
tha^u[uans, and delivered the citadel into their 
i\ands : while the rest sent ambassadors to Koine, 
to make an offer of their city, and to implore the 
protection of the Romans, for a people spruQgt 
as ttiey pretended, from one ^common stock with « 
themselves. The Romans were for some time- 
under great perplexity and doubt. To comply 
with this demwd, appeared; to be in a hjgh.d^ree. 
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improper and abturd. They had latdy punished 
with die kat severity a body of their own citizens, 
6>r having betrayed the public fidth in seizing 
Rbegiam : and if now they should support the 
Mamertines, who not only had surprised Messana 
by the very same kmd of perfidy, but had assisted 
in taking Rhegium also, it would be difficult to 
find any fair apology for such a conduct. On the 
other hand, as the Carthaginians, besides the do- 
minions which they possessed in Afric, were masters 
also of many parts of Spain, and of all the islands 
in the Sardinian and Tyrrhenian seas, it was gready 
to be feared, that, if Sicily should now fall into 
t^eir hands, they would soon become too formi* 
dable neighbours, since they would then lie close 
to every part of Italy, and encircle them on every 
side. It was easy also to discern, that they must 
very soon be able to reduce this island, if the 
Mam^rtines were not now supported. For if 
once they were permitted to possess Messana, 
they would find it no hard task to conquer Syra- 
cuse, since they were already masters of almost 
all the other, parts of Sicily. The Romans saw 
the danger, and considered it as a matter of the 
last necessity, to obviate and prevent these con- 
sequences; and not suffix Messana to fall into 
the hands of those who might firom> thence be 
able to. lay as it were a: bridge for passing into 
Italy. Yet a&er many long debates upon the 
subject, the senate even at last refused to pass any 
decree concerning it: because the manifest absur* 
dity Qu one side seemed still to draw with equal 
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wei^t agaitist the advantage on the other. But 
the people, who had been much exhausted by 
their former wars, and wished for some occasion 
to repair their shattered fortunes, being incited 
partly by the great utility which would confessedly 
accrue to the republic from the war, and animated 
also by the show of those advantages with which 
the pi'ffitors in their speeches flattered every pri- 
vate man, resolved that the desired assistance 
should be sent, and made a law for that purpose, 
commanding Appius Claudius, one of the consuls, 
to pass over to Alessana. The Mamertines, 
partly by the means of fraud, and partly by open 
force, drove out the Carthaginian commander 
from the citadel, and delivered the city to the 
Komans. 

The Carthaginians, when they Imd first crucified 
their general, for his cowardice and ill conduct in 
relinquishing the citadel, made haste to draw to- 
gether all their forces,' to retake Messana. And 
having stationed their fleet near Pelorus, and 
posted their land army on the side of Senee, they 
began to press the siege with vigour. At the same 
time Hieroij. imagining that this occasion might be 
favourable for driving the Mamertioes entirely out 
of Sicily, entered into treaty with the Carthagi- 
nians : and beginning his march from Syracuse, 
he came and invested the city on the other side, 
having encamped near the mountain called Chal- 
cidicus. 

The consul Appius passed the Straits in an ad- 
venturous manner by night, and was received in?o 
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Messana. But finding that the place was closely 
pressi^d on every side, and reflecting with himself 
that the affair was full of hazard, and that little re- 
putation was likely to be gained from a war in 
which the enemy were so much superior both by 
land and sea, he sent offers of accommodation to 
both camps; desiring only that the Mamertines 
might remain unmolested. But as this proposal 
was rejected, he was forced to venture on a battle; , 
and resolved to make his first attack upon the Sy- 
racusans. He accordingly drew his forces out of 
the city, and offered battle to Hiero, who readily 
accepted it. The fight was long and obstinate ; 
but at last the Romans obtained the victory, and 
drove back the enemy to their canip : and having 
spoiled the dead, they returned again to Messana. 
But Hiero, beginning now to apprehend some 
worse event, as soon as night came on, returned 
back again with his army in all haste to Syracuse. 
When Appius, on the following day, was informed 
of this , retreat, he immediately conceived new 
hopes-, and resolved to attack the Carthaginians 
without delay; He gave orders, therefore, to the 
troops to take their repast betimes ; and marching 
out of the city at break of day, he charged the ene- 
my, killed great numbers of them, and forced the 
rest to fly to the neighbouring cities. After these 
signal victories, the siege being raised, and no 
forces appearing in the field, the Romans wasted at 
their leisure the country of the Syracusans and 
iheir allies ; and at last advanced to Syracuse it* 
self, in order to besiege it. 

VOL. I. c 
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Sw4> ««r% ^ 6*MS^, aivH swh the tii»^ 
mSIWeR «^ the ^^( <B34p^it;ioft pf (be R<?B?we PM^ 
0^ Itiyy I «fl^ t«fe J f^ the l^?ginnifigof ra3F wofk : 
l»Y^ fifstjini thwj«gh thj? ti^i^a which just bqfer^. 

Wfcfi^ il, |p ord?!? iwi?« «lewly tip wplwa <h* 

asniJiae m4 yM »F<Wn^ of this tTjansaclion, fqt 
%t thd reAdepiaai^t h© aJWe to ohtftip ^ j«8t mi 
ftWfort .kn«wl^« fif th« qw«*^ pf th? pr*9e«| 
P«^W a«4 grffrtaes^ «f the Rpinws, it w|l9 prpper 
p^^iiMi^^.to fl«*wlnt h#n both ^ith the tm» qq^ 
WMlBgr hv^^hiph.t^ft P«0|)A^ $m reQOvew54 TOtQ 

Mlt«P hcipw, «ftp? they l»d bgh^W thw potoiitiy 
h»Ay.wm^^ ^U the «eighhiwfling *t9.t§$, th^y 

foH04 P«iM»iQa (A ?xl^ ^eiy «)pqy^s,tai feeywvl 
4tl» hpft^s of It^y, NPf Jet it be ^«ught in wq^. 

innnnep ^^«i^o^ if, m tUm suhflequwt pajcte of this 

hil*Piy> whw I apa ?|)ie*ljj«g «f the states thaA w^ 
clM^fly (s^hifi^tfd ?i Ui« ^prld, I shwld liPQk h^pb 
t» «g«$ tha* are mwe rewM*?, Fpr thia I ah^lldQ> 
njl^c?ly $^r tk^ sake of bj^pning frqift ^qch fftPt* ap 
M^ijl hW)^ eiukhle US tQ discern, ft^Ma what c^8(^ 
^nd i« >Khat tipiw «nd mmmf^ th^y siatver^ly grew 
to %\k^\ €^dit¥>n^ ia ^hich tJsn^j.^ ^w ^mm la Iom^ 
iflt thfe jwegent tinoss^- ^Mt I i»9m w»at hasten ta 
tiNi. tmk thaJ^ i9. hffiwe ine ; iQ?iAlH>oi0g first, m few 
3«m4«, th^.^veii^ \^bioh a.r^<^^^;tQ he the sub<^ 
j^ pf ^he3.e pj^limina^y bppka. 

. TKe fir«t» ^eo^ ia, the wimt in Sfcily hietw^en the 
Cwthn^ii^. ^nd. the I^aua; ^nd after it the 
AiHwa/wer- Np^t will foUow % i?ecjlta]i of tbe# 
M&QW of Amilcar and of A9di;uhAl in Spajn : 
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with the invasion also of lU^^ by tbe Rottians, 
who then for the first time sent their armies tnta 
those parts of Europe. After these traasaclMms 
oome th<i batHes, vibkh the Romans were forced 
to sustain in Italy against the Qwois i about which 
lime it was, that the war of Cleomeocs broke ottt 
m Greece ; with, an account of which I shall con«- 
clude tiie second book, and dose the introduotiim 
to my history. 

To enter into a mhmte detail of all the paita and 
etreomdtances of these wars, would bt a labouf 
quite unnecessary to myself, and attended with oo 
great adrantoge to the reader. For it is not inj 
de^gn to write the history, but rather to ^199 a ge« 
neral and summary account of these transactions^ 
sueh as may serve for an introduction to my tm^ 
tory : and 1^ making a short redtal of the etrief 
events,, in the order in which they were tiwisaeted, 
and carrying on the narration in oM regular and 
connected series to the time from whence my own 
work commences, to prepare the reader for tbe ae^ 
counts that follow, and make the whde both easy 
and intelligible. I design, however, to be some^ 
what more particular and copious in describing tbe 
war in Sicily between the Carthaginians and die 
Romans. For it is not easy to find in Instory any 
one more considerable, either with respect to tiie 
time of its duration, tbe diligence and forces by 
which it was sustained, the constant and uninter^ 
tupted course of important actions that happened 
m it, er the great and s«rddeo turns of fortune that 
Attended it. And because tbe public saafmers and 

2 
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dyil mstit^tioIls both of Rome and Carthage were 
as yet pure and unimpaired ; as their weallii was 
HKxterate ; their strength nearly equal; it will be 
moi:e easy to form a perfect judgement from this 
.war, of. tbfe powers peculiar to the constitution of 
^neh. repwiWic, than from those that followed. 
. . Another motive, which inclined me not less 
stFOngljLto g)ve a more miiiute description of the 
Sicilian war, was because Fabius and:PhiUnus, who 
0re e$t0^noed jtbe^most skilful writers on this sub- 
jecly imve l)ty po^iioeans shawn a due exactness or 
fidelity in theh" relations. I cannot, indeed, per- 
suade myself thjat they would knowingly deviate 
from the truth. The characters of the men, and 
the whole tenour of 'their lives, exclude all such sus- 
^jicion, But as it happens in the case of lovers, a 
certain secret affection and partiality towards their 
friends and countrymen seem to have fixed insen- 
sibly some prejudices upon them. To these it 
must be imputed, that Philinus in every part of his 
history so highly praises the virtue, courage, and 
wisdom of' the Carthaginians; allowing none of all 
these qualities to the Romans : while Fabiiis on the 
other hand takes all occasions to depreciate the 
Carthaginians, and extol the Romans. Now such 
a disposition, when it is shown in other circum- 
stances, is truly commendable. It is, in part, the 
character of a good man to love his country and his 
friends, and to hate the enemies of both. But a 
historian tnust divest himself of these affections; 
and be ready, on many occasions, to speak largely 
pi Jhe praises even of an enemy, when hisi conduct 
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deserves applause ; nor licruple to condemn his 
most esteemed and dearest friends, as often as thdr 
actions call for censure. 

Truth is the eye of history. For as an animal, 
when deprived of sight, becomes incapable of per- 
forming its natural and proper function^, so if we 
take away truth from history, what remains will be 
nothing but a useless tale. 

Now, if we pay a proper regard to truth, we shall 
find it necessary not only to condemn  our frienda 
on some occasioiis, and comm^id* oi!ir cneniies ; 
but also to commend and' condemn tlie same per^ 
sons, as different circumstances may require. For 
as it is not to be imagined, that those who are en-^ 
gaged in great aiFairs should always be pursuing 
false or mistaken measures ; so neither is it proba- 
ble that their c(Hiduct can, at all times, be exempf 
from error. A historian, therefore, in all that lie" 
relates, should take care to be directed in his judgev 
ment by the genuine and real circumstances iX 
every action, without regarding the actors of iU 
The following examples may serve to showr thfi 
truth of these remarks. > 

Philinus, in the beginning of his second book; 
gives this account of the affairs of Sicily :. " That 
Mesdana was invested by the Carthagirtians and Sy- 
racusans : that the Romans had no sooner passed 
the Straits, and gained admission into the city, than 
they sallied out and attacked the SyracusJins, but • 
wefe repulsed with considerable loss : that they 
next made a Hke attempt upon the Carthaginians ,i 
in which engagement they not only were. defeated, 
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but lost also many of their men, who fdl alive mtt) 
die hands of the enemy." He then adds ; ^^ that 
immediately after this action^ Hiero was so struck 
witii terror, that he not only eei fire to his camp, 
and fled away by nigfak to Syracuse^ but abandmied 
aU the fortresses in the djstrkt of Messana : that 
the Carthaginiansr in the same manner deserted 
their intrenchments, and retired to thrir citiesi not 
daring to Ofipose the Romans in the field : that the 
generals, obserring that their troops were quite 
disheartenedi were afiiaid to venture on a second 
Jbatde: that the Romans pursued closdly after 
them in their retreat; and having plundered and 
liestfoyed the country^ advaneed even to Syracuse^ 
in order to besiege it." 

A relation sd absurd must needs confute itself. 
The armies which, as this historian writes, were 
layit^ si^ to Messana, and which had gained the 
vietory iui two engagements, on a sudden become 
ifispiritecl and heartless, abandon all the open coua* 
tiy, and are themsdves besieged : wtnle the Ro« 
0ians> besieged and twice defieated, are yet describe 
ed as pursuing the flying enemy, in posaesjsion of 
tte open cowitry, and at last laying siege to Syra- 
taM. Facts so opposite can never be reconciled 
together. It is evident, that either the firsts or the 
Snbiequent part of this narration must be fals^. 
But the latter is undoubtedly true : for the Ro»- 
latians actually laid siege to Syracuse; as ^is writer 
himself admits $ and afterwards to Rcheda^ e city 
standing on tlie frontier between the Carthagiman 
and tiM Syraensaii territones* It follows, therefore, 
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tiMtt the iHcOi are Mae MrUdi mn hM Mtmeii 
•dd thbt the ikuaiu weite vktoHviM in the ivto 
togigciiiirBtg, in wUoh thfey are repir^leiiled by 
(bn faHtttria* to have bten defeiittdw Sodkthttnil 
the sfaaraeier df PfaaluMM. fbi' thettitie itiiMaM 
are to be finmd in iimost eviiry put ofhiB peff<ilrttk* 
•ace. Nor is the lasiery of FilMds hi tlii ffiA 
spdct more ascunM $ aa I sfaaU ittretrfter ttke IMS<* 
canon te ' d^nonitrMev But I now t&Mh fifoM 
thb d%t«86ion ; ani sbatt AndbitOttr) by a Kgid^d 
thoi^ short dedodioto of the <!iii^ evOttte^ t& Mt 
before the reader a dear t6d jturt deictiptiMi (ortM 
war. 



\ • 
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As ddtift ii the n^^ df the^ ticfdriW i^hl6h ^iA 
bMft gEotti^dl by Apt^ias, i^6i'^ rfcceivi^ at ttbmf, 
tiM: Roi&aAs chose fyt canmh M. OmdUu^ and 
M. Vklirius, «ind s^ht thetii bbth into Sidly, i^fth 
kfi file fbtees. The armi^^ df this f&ptibWt, beSidel 
^ tt-bops Vrhi^h ar6 l^ised dnidiig thg allieisi arS 
«ba){Miseii of fottr legjobs. Tht^ &f8 levied '£Vefy 
yteflf : tfnd (!aibh of them consists of Mt ihbusaiici 
IbOt, aild thi'to hatidi-ed hdHe. Ai thdr first am- 
Vttl, ttri^ cities, both of th6 t!arth^mafa§ arid 
fb^ ^yrftinii^ans, ittimedktely Siibthlttfed to theni: 
When Hiero saw that a general dread and con* 
itefhMibA.hitd sptiikd through all the inland, and 
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considered likewise the numbers and the strength 
of the le^onary forces, he began to think, that the 
issue of the war would necesi^rily be determined 
by these circumstances in favour of the Romans : 
: he sent ambassadors, therefore, to. the consuls, 
with proposals for a treaty. The offer was em-" 
braced with pleasure by the Romans : chiefly for 
the sake of securing provisions to their army. For 
as the Carthaginians were masters of the sea, it was 
greatly to be feared that tibeir supplies would be all 
intercepted. And, indeed, the forces of the former 
year had been reduced to great extremity, through 
the want of necessaries. Perceiving, therefore, 
that the friendship of this prince might prove highly 
serviceable to them in this respect, they accepted 
it with joy ; and agreed to a treaty with him upon 
these conditions : '^ That he should pay a hun- 
dred talents of silver, and restore, without ransom, 
all the Roman prisoners." Thus the alliance was 
concluded ; and from this time Hiero, sheltered 
under the protection of the Romans, whom he sup- 
plied from time to time as their necessities requir- 
ed, possessed his kingdom in security; pursuing 
always the righ); paths of glory, and employing all 
his pains to gain the applause and favour of hh 
subjects. And, indeed, so wise and prudent was 
his conduct, both in the general tenour of bis policy, 
and in every single act of government, that he 
reaped from it the most lasting fruits ; and enjoyed 
a fame to which few princes have been ever able to 
aspire. 

As soon as the treaty was confirmed at Rome in 
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an assembly of the people, it was resolved, for the 
time to come, to send two legions only into Sicily. 
For a^ by this alliance the burthen of the ^ar was 
become much lighter to them than before, so they 
considered likewise, that a smaller army might 
m(»« easily be supplied with necessaries. But 
when the Carthaginians saw that Hiero was be-* 
come their enemy, and that the Romans were pre- 
paring to pursue the war with all imaginable vi* 
gour, they soon were sensible, that it nei^er 
would be possible for them to oppose the enemy 
in the field, nor even to retain what they then pos- 
sessed in Sicily; without a more considerable force. 
They therefore made great levies in Liguria, and 
among the Gauls, and greater still in Spain ; and 
embarked them all for Sicily. And because Agri- 
gentum was the strongest of all the places in the 
island that were subject to their power, and the 
most commodious also for the occasions of the 
war, they resolved to make that city their plam 
of arms, and removed into it their stores and all 
the forces. 

The consuls, who had made the alliance with 
the king of Syracuse, were now returned to Rome ; 
and L. Postumius and Q. Mamilius, who sue- 
'ceeded them in office and command, arrived in Si- 
cily will) die legions. As soon as they had seen 
the design and preparations of the enemy, they 
resolved to act more vigorously than before. 
Neglecting therefore all the other business of the 
war> they marched directly to Agrigentum with all 
their forces; and encamping at tlie distance of 
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d^t 6tadia from the «tity^ ihut uj^ the Cartha^m^ 
and witbin their walls^ It Was now the tkne 4f 
liarveal : atid as the sifege was Uktiy to be of loHf 
contmuanGC^ the Rbman soldiers wird cagarly ism^ 
ployed in getting in the corn, and htad (thread 
tb^tnselves over all the tx)untry» without care or 
cauticHii The Carthaginians seeing this disordir» 
sallied out upon the foragers, and routed tbekn 
with littk difficulty. They then ran towards Hm 
cam|[> to plunder it^ and with great fury Attacked 
the troops that were left to guard the intteocb* 
ments. But the excellence of the Rdmati disoi4 
pline, upon this occasioa^ aft on faiaily cttbers^ 
proved the cause of then* safety. For the s^ldi^^ 
temerabering that those who yielded tiaidr plaoe 
iiOt battle^ oi fled basely from their podty were ab 
ways punished ^ith death, not Kxly Sustained the 
charge against an enemy that far exceeded them in 
numbers, but also pressed their adversaries with 
so dduch force and vigdury that thoe^^ tiiity.losi 
toady of their men, they destroyed a great mimber 
of the Carthaginians : and having at las* stt#^ 
rotttded thidm on every side,, when they were just 
now teady to tear away the palisade of thd 104 
trencbm^tSy they drovd them back wkh coilsider* 
aJ^e Idss, and pm-soed them even to th6 o^) 
After this action, the Carthaginaans wei^ less ftiiM 
qu6nt 19 their sdllies ; and the Romans osed knoM 
precaution, when they went abroad to fora|^i 

As the enemy never appeared without tto Walk^ 
unless to engage in some ai^ht skirmishdl, liii 
consuls having divided their army into two 
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yoBted OBe of them near the Mmple of iEfiCttlik* 
]Hii6| ind the other on the side which looked to« 
irard^ Ikrackto, tuid fortified with works on both 
eides of the city, the space thit lay between the 
campSi They drew a line round the city, to oIh 
struct the aalUes of the beneged ; and another on 
the side tovrtilds the country, to repel all ap* 
pcoocbw ftom that qualter, and to intercept aU 
auoGouciL The space between the lines and the 
€tmp& was secured by advanced bodies of troops^ 
and by works thrown up at proper distances^ as 
the natare of the gnound required. The allies 
JukI bvosig^ together to Erbessus provisions and 
every kind of stores* And as this city stood at no 
fgpt9l distance from the Roman camps, their con« 
voya wont and returned continually, and supplied 
tbetn with all things in great abundance. 

}n this ccmdition thii^s remained for near five 
months : in which tiaie^ many slight engagements 
happened, but no decisive action. But the be* 
sisged were now greatly pilessed by famine : for 
thoe nuoftbers that were within the walls were not 
fewer than fifty thousand men. Annibal, tiiiere* 
tore^ who commanded in the city, finding that aU 
things tended to the last extremity, dispalehed 
messenfer after messenger to Carthage, to sdieit 
SMie fdief. The Cartha^nians embarked some 
troops and elephants, and sent them into Sicily, 
to Hanno their other general. Hamio ordered all 
these forces to be drawn together to Heradea : 
and having made himself master of Erbessus hy 
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some secret practices among the citizens, he cut 
off all supplies from the Roman camp, and con- 
strained them in their turn to feel the miseries of 
the besieged. Indeed, so great was the extremity 
to which they were reduced, that they often were 
inclined to raise the siege: which at last they 
must have been compelled to do, if Hiero had not 
practised every method of address and diHgencey 
to furnish them from time to time, in moderate 
quantity, with such supplies as were chiefly 
wanted. 

But when Hanno saw, that the Roman army 
was disheartened and distressed by sickness as 
w^ll as famine, while on the other hand his own 
troops were fresh and fit for action ; taking with 
him the elephants, which were about fifty in niim- 
ber, and the rest also of his forces, he marched ir> 
haste from. Heraclea, having sent away the Nuiiii- 
dian horse before, with orders that they should ap- 
proach the Roman camp, provoke their cavalry to 
action, and immediately retire back again towards 
the main army. These troops accordingly ad- 
vanced : and no sooner had they reached the 
nearest camp, than the Roman cavalry came 
pouring out against them, and began the attack 
with fury. But the Numidians observed their 
orders, and maintained a flying fight, tiH they 
were joined by Hanno with the other forces : and 
then suddenly facing round, they fell with vigour 
upon the enemy, killed great numbers of them, 
and pursued the rest even close to their intrench- 
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tnents. After this action Hanno fixed his caihp 
npon a hill called Torus, at the distaoce of ten 
s^taxUa from the Romans. 

In this situation tb^ey both remained during two 
whole months. Many slight engagements bap« 
penfed every day between them ; but no action, 
Jthat was general or decisive. But as Annibal 
now made continual signals by iiras from the city, 
^d sent messengers from day to day to Hanno, 
to acquaint him, that the multitude were no longer 
able to support the miseries of the famine, and 
that great numbers had deserted to the enqmy, 
this generieil resolved at last to vientgre on a battle. 
The Romans on their part also, for the reasons 
which have been already mentioned, showed an 
equal eagerness to engage. They drew out their 
forces on either side, and ranged them in order 
upon the ground that lay between the camps. 
The fight was long and obstinate : but after some 
time, the Carthaginian mercenaries who composed 
the first line gave ground, and falling hack upOn 
the elephants and the ranks that were behind them, 
threw the whole army into such disorder, that a 
general rout ensued. The greatest part of the 
troops were destroyed in the place : a smiall num- 
ber only escaped to Heraclea. The baggage, and 
alxBost all the elephants were taken. When night 
came on, the Romans, partly from the joy which 
their victoiy inspired, and partly through the fa- 
tigue which they had suffered in the action, ne- 
glected to guard their camp with . the* usual care. 
Annibal, whose affairs were desperate, considered 
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this as the very moment tii Ins stfety. Ahoot 
midnigbt, therefore, be b^an his march oat of the 
city with all the forrigp troops, fitted up the fines 
with sacks of mattbg that were stuffed with chaff, 
and passed omfisoovered by the enemy* In the 
morning, the Romans percdviiig what had hap^ 
pened, gave some fitde disturbance tp the rear; 
but soon returned, and raardied dfrecdy to the 
gstes of Agr^mtum : and finding no resistance, 
they entered the dty and jduodered it, and broi^^ 
away many prisoners, with rich spoil of every 

kind* 

The news of this success. filled the Romra se« 
nafes with joy, and inspired them with greater 
hopes than those which th^ had at first concsiiF* 
ed. Instead of being satisfied vrith having reliered 
the Mamertines, and enriched tfiemselves by the 
war, they now began Uf think, that it woidd be no 
hard task to drive the Cartha^ians entirriy out 
ofSicily, and by the acquisition of that island^ to 
add no small increase to the strength of their re* 
public. To tins point, therefore^ they directed 
all their views. And, indeiKl, on the part of the 
land forces, every thing seemed to promise a fair 
aeoomplisbment of their designs. The two new 
consuls, L. Valerius and T. Ootacihus, maintained 
their ground in Sicily, and carried en the war with 
equal prudence and success. But, on the other 
hand^as kmg as the Carthagimans should be 8u& 
lered to -remain sole masters of the sea, the event 
musl^slilL be doubtful. For thou^ after the 
timA when Agng^itum had fi^t fallen into rthdr 
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Ifndii many oi the inland cities, ki despair of be* 
iDg able to resist the Roman legions, had enn 
braced their party, yet a greater number of those 
&a| stood along t^e coast revolted from them, 
tjpBKm^ terror of the Cartbagioian fleets. Tbtie 
Ae soccer on one side was still balanced by some 
^qnal ktos. It was oonsidered, Ukewise, that the 
aaari^e parts <^ Italy wiere often pillaged ^nd 
insuked by the enemy, irhMo the coasts of Ai^ 
remained secure and unmolested. IVom aU these 
masons, they at iast resolved, that they would op* 
fose tiie Carthaginians upon the sea. 

Among the motive? which induoed me to enter 
into a more minute description ol the war in Sici- 
ly, tins was qot the least : that 1 might take occa- 
sioa to explain the time and manner in whkb the 
Romans first equipped a naval apmanient, U^ 
gether with the causes that gave birth to that i^ 
traipt. 

Their design then was, to bring the war to a 
speedy and effectual conclusion. With thb view, 
tioiey resolved to build a hundred quinqueremes^ 
and t^venty tirir^mes. But one gi*eiit ^iifflculty oc- 
curred. Their buflders were entirely onacquainled 
wjtfi tibe inanner of constructing quinqueremes ; 
the uae of vAucb was then unknown in Italy. But 
m thia design, we may observe a most eonapknietis 
pnoof of that, ti^d and daring spirit wMch is 
pecutiar ta the Romans : who, thoii^ 4estitute of 
ftUi the m^ans that sudt an enterpriso requifed^ 
aofl befose they had even gained the^ least degree 
of |n4«ited^ or exferienco m mafitlBe aflyi^^ 
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could at once conceive, and tiarry into execution, 
so vast a project, and make the first trial of their 
forces against the Carthaginians, who had received 
from their ancestors the undisputed soyereignty of 
the sea. The following fact may serve to con£rm 
the truth of this reflection. When this people first 
resolved to send their forces over to Messaaa, 
they had neither any decked vessels, or ship of 
transport, nor even a. siogle shallop. But having 
borrowed among . the Tarentibes, £leates, Locri- 
ans, and Neapolitans, some boajts of fifty oars, 
and a few triremes, they boldly embarked the le- 
gions in those vessels. 

The Carthaginians bore down upon them in 
their passage: when one of their quiqqueremes, 
advancing to the fight with too great eagerness, 
struck upon the sands, and was taken by the Ro- 
mans. This vessel was now made use of as the 
model of their fleet: and indeed without some 
such accident, their want of skill must soon have 
forced them to abandon the design. 

.While the workmen were busy in building and 
fitting the ships, otljers were employed to draw 
together a body of sailors, and^ instruct them in 
the exercise of the oar. This was done in the 
following manner. They placed benches along the 
shoife, upon which the rowers were ranged in the 
^ame order a^ at sea, with a proper officer amoii^ 
them^ to give the command. In this situation, 
they accustomed themselves to perform all the 
necessary motions of the body : to fall back toge- 
ther, and again to bend fof wards; to contract.and: 
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extend th^ir arms; to begin, or leave off, Bccord- 
ing to the signals. After this preparation, the ves- 
sels being now completely finished, they sailed out 
to sea, and, when they had spent some little time 
in perfecting their exercise, advanced along the 
coast of Italy^ agreeable to the orders which they 
had before received. 

For Cn. Cornelius, who commanded the naval 
^ forces, had sailed a few days before with seventeen 
ships towards Messana, to provide whatever might 
be wanted for the fleet; and had left directions 
with the other captains that they should follow him 
as soon as they were .ready. But while he lay at 
Messana, having received some intelligence which 
gave him hopes of taking the towri of Lipara by 
surprise, he too easily engaged in the design, and 
steered his course towards the place, with the ships 
just mentioned. But on the news, of this 'attempt, 
Annibal, who then was stationed at Panormus, 
immediately sent away the senator, Boodes, with 
twenty ships. Bopdes, sailing to the place by 
night, blocked up the Romans in the port. As 
soon as day appeared the sailors all fled from their 
ships, and escaped to land ; and Cornelius, being 
struck with terror, and perceiving no means of 
safety, surrendered himself to the enemy, who im- 
mediately returned back again to Annibal, carry- 
ing with them the Roman consul, and all his squa* 
dron. Not many days after this exploit, while the 
njisfortune of .the Romans was still fresh and- re- 
cent, an accident of the same kind proved almost 
fatal to Annibal himself; for having received infor- 
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mation that the whole Roman fleet ba^ steered 
their course aloBg the coast of Italy, and were now 
at no great distance, he presently advanced with 
fifty vessels, designing to take a view of their 
numbers, and of the order in which they sailed. 
But he had scaicely doubled the promontory of 
Italy when he found himself at once in the veiy 
midst of the enemy, who were all disposed in per- 
fect order, and ready to engage. A great p^t of 
his ships were taken : but himself escaped with the 
rest, though not without the greatest difficulty. 
The Romans then held on their course to Sicily ; 
a,nd being there informed of what had happened to 
Cornelius, they sent messengers to Duilius, who 
commanded the land forces in the island, and 
waited his arrival. At the same time, having re- 
ceived intelligence that > t^e Carthaginians were at 
no great distance, they began to make the necessary 
preparations for an engagement But, because 
their ships were built with little skill, and were both 
slow and heavy in their motioffis, it, was resolved to 
bs^ance these defects by the use of certab ma^ 
chines, which some person in the fleet had invented 
for the occasion, and which were afterwards called 
by the Romaos, corvi. The description of them 
is as follows : 

They erected on the prow of every vessel a round 
pillar of wood, of about twelve feet in height, and 
of three palms breadth in diameter, with a pully at 
the top. To this pillar was fitted a kind of stage, 
eighteen feet in length and four feet broad, which- 
was made ladder-wise, of strong timbers laid 
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across, and cramped together with iron : the pillar 
being recdved into an oblong square, which was 
opened for thkt purpose, at the distance of six feet 
within the end of the stage. Oh eithef side of the 
stage lerigtht^ays was a parapet, which reached 
just above the knee. At the farthest end of thiis 
stage or* ladder, was a bar of iron, whose shaf)e 
was somewhat like a pestle ; but ilf was sharpened 
at tftte bottom, or lower point ; and on the t6p of 
it was a ring. The whole appearance of this ma- 
chine very much resembled those that are used in 
grinding corn. To the ring just mentioned was 
fixed a rope, by' which, with the help of the puUy 
tRat Was at the top of the pillar, they hoisted up 
the machines, and, as the vessels of the enemy came 
near, let them fall upon them, sometimes on their 
prow, and sometimes on their sides, as occasion 
best' reived. As tJie machine fell, it struck into the 
decks' of thd enemy, and held th^m fast. In this 
situation, if the two vessels happened to lay side 
by s(ide, the Romans leaped on board from all parts 
of their ships at once. But in case that they were 
joined only by the prow, they then entered two 
and two along the macihine ; the two foremost ex- 
tending their bucklers right before them to ward 
off the strokes that were aimed against them in 
fl*ont ; while thdse that followed rested the boss of 
their bucklers upon the top of the parapet on eitfier 
side, and thus covered both their flanks. Having, 
in this manner, prepared their vessels for the com- . 
bat, they now only waited for the time to engage. 
As soon as DWlius heard of the njisfortune that 
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had happened to the other consul, he left the carc^ 
of the arnay to the tribunes, and hastened to the 
fleet J and having received infbr matron that the. 
enemy were employed in ravaging the plain of 
Mylge^he presently steered his course that way. 
The Carthaginians beheld their approach with joy ; 
aad immediately drew out their fleet, which con- 
sisted of a hundred and thirty ships : despising the 
inexperience of the Romans, and flattering them* 
selves, with such assurance of success, that they 
even disdained to form their squadron into any 
kind of order, and, turning their prows towards the 
enemy, bore down instantly upon them, as to a 
certain spoil. The commander of the fleet was the 
same Annibal who made his retreat by night from 
Agrigentum. He sailed in ar vessel of seven banks 
of oars, which had formerly belonged to Pyrrhus. 
As . they approached more nearly to the Roman 
fleet, the sight of those strange machines, erected 
on the prow of every ship, occasioned some little 
hesitation and surprise. After some time, however, 
as their contempt of the enemy again took place, 
they advanced with the same ardour as before. 
But when their vessels, as soon as they were joined . 
in action, were grappled fast by these new instru-: 
ments of war, and when the Romans, instantly ad- , 
vanning along the machines towards them, main- 
tained the fight upon their very decks, one part of 
the Carthaginians were immediately destroyed, 
' and the rest threw down their arms, being struck 
with terror by this new kind pf combat, which 
seemed so nearly to resemble anepgagement upon 
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iand. The ships that had advanced the foremost 
of the fight, being thirty in number, were taken 
with their men. Among these was the general's 
ship. But Annibal himself found means to get on 
board a boat^ and escaped/ though not without the 
greatest hazard. 

The rest of the squadron were now advancing 
to the fight, but having observed the fate of their 
companions, they at first turned aside, in order to 
elude the stroke of the machines. But as their 
ships were light, and easy in their motions, they 
soon rteumed their confidence, and began to fall 
upon the Roman vessels, some in stem, and some 
upon their sides ; being persuaded, that, with this 
precaution, they should be secure from danger. 
But whqn they saw, with great astonishment, that, 
on which side soever they advanced, the corvi 
still hung over them, they were at last content to 
seek their safety in flight, with the loss of fifty 
ships. 

This great and unexpected success upon the sea 
encouraged the Romans to pursue the war with 
double ardour. They land their forces upon the 
island, near iEgesta ; raise the siege of that city^ 
when it was reduced to the last extremity, and take 
Macella by storm. 

About the time when this victory was gained by 
sea, Amilcar, who commanded the land forces of, 
the Carthaginians, and was encamped near Panor- 
mus, having heard that some disputes had hap- 
pened between the Romans and their allies con- 
cerning the post of honour in the field, and that the 
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allies were preparing to encaojip a part between 
Thermafc a^d Paropus, fell suddenly iipon th&on 
Kith all his forces, when they bad just raised their 
camp, and killed near four thousand men. 

About the same time Aunibal returned back to 
Carthage, with the ships that had escaped in the 
late engagement. Not long afterwards he sailed 
from thence to Sardinia with the fleet ; takjng m'Ub 
him also some officers of the chiefi^t note. But 
being there surprised one day by the Romans, 
who, from the time when they first appealed upon 
the sea, had resolved to attempt the conquest of 
this island, and being blocked up by them in a cer- 
tain harbour, so that la^ny of his vessels fell into 
their hands, he was seized and crucified by the 
Carthfginians who got safe to land. 
» The succeeding suipmer produced, in Sicily no<- 
thing men^orable on the part of the lUwans. But 
the consuls of the following year, A. Atilius and 
C. Sulpicius, having led the army to Fanormus, 
where the Carthaginians then lay in winter quarters, 
drew up their forces, in order gf battle before the 
town. But when the eneijuy kept close behind their 
walls; they directed their routs back again to 
Hippfina, and took it in the fir^t ^sault Mytis^ 
tratum was also taken : but not without much la^ 
bour, and a siege of long continuanjce ; for tjhe na- 
tural situation of the place had rendered it very 
strong. They then marched to Camaripa» which 
not long before had revolt^ from them ; and hav- 
ing adv^mced their works clo^e against the city, and 
wkh th^r engines battered down the wall3, they 
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soon forced it to surreiKler. After this success, tbe 
town of Enna, with many other little places that 
belonged to the Carthaginians, submitted to the 
Komans, who then resolved to iorm the siege of 
Lipara. 

In the following year, Atilius, the Roman con- 
sul, who then lay at anchor in the port of Tyndaris, 
having perceived the Carthaginian fleet passii^ 
very near him, in a careless manner and without 
eny order, made haste immediately to pursue them 
with ten ships, and gave orders to the rest to fol- 
low as soon as they were ready; but when the 
Cartba^iaos saw that one part of the enemy were 
already under sail, while others had scarcely yet 
got on board, and that the foremost ships had ad- 
vanced far before the re^t, they suddenly turned 
upon them^ and suiTounding them on every side, 
sunk the otlier vessels, and had almost taken that 
in which tlie consul sailed ; but, because his ship 
was lighter than the rest, and well supplied with a 
body of the most skilful rowers, by the help of those 
ddvanta^ he escaped the danger. But in a short 
time afterwards the rest of the Roman squadrod 
advani^d in order; and, having all turned tiieir 
prows in pne line against the enemy, they engaged 
them with such vigour and success, that they took 
ten of their ships with all the men, destroyed e%ht 
more, and forced the others to retreat in baste to* 
i^wtds the liparean islands. 

As the advantages in this engagement had seeoled 
to be on both sid^ equal, they both resuuiedi their 
naval preparations with greater vigour than before; 
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and resolved to employ their whole attention to 
obtain the sovereignty of the sea. During this 
time, the armies upon land performed no exploit 
that deserves to be related, but wasted the whole 
campaign in slight and inconsiderable actions, of 
little moment or importance. 

In the following summer the Romans, having 
employed, as we have said, their utmost diligence 
to complete their naval preparations, sailed out to 
s^a, with a fleet of three hundred and thirty decked 
ships, and cast anchor at Messana. From thence, 
leiaving Sicily on the right, and doubling the pro- 
montory Pachynus, they steered their course to- 
w^ardi Ecnomus, where their army at that time lay. 
The Carthaginians, having also drawn together a 
fleet, which consisted of three hundred and fifty 
45hips of war,* sailed first to Lilybaeum, and from 
thence to Ilcraclea of Minos. The design of the 
Romans was, to divert the war from Sicily to Afric, 
and constrain the Carthaginians to employ their 
strength in the defence of their own proper country . 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, being sensi- 
ble that their coasts were open, and that the people 
of the country must become an easy prey, if the ene-^ 
my should once gain the land, resolved to intercept 
them in the attempt, and force them to a battle. 

When such were the sentiments on either side, 
it was easy to discern, that an engagement soon 
must follow. The Romans, therefore, made such 
a disposition of their forces, that they were equally 
prepared either to proceed in their intended de- 
scent upon the cpasts of 4fi'icj or to accept a battle, 
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' in case that it should now be offered by the Car- 
thaginians. They selected from the land army all 
their choicest troops ; and having divided the fleet 
into four separate bodies, assigned to each of them 
a double name. The first division was called the 
first legion, and the first squadron ; and so the rest. 
The last only, being not distinguished by any such 
particular denomination, was styled, in general, the 
triarii : the name which is appropriated to the last 
division in the armies upon land. The whole fleet 
consisted of a hundred and forty thousand men : 
each vessel containing one hundred and twenty 
soldiers, and three hundred seamen. On the other 
hand, the forces of the Carthaginians, whose pre- 
parations were made wholly for the sea, amounted 
to more than a hundred and fifty thousand ; if wc 
compute- them from the number of their ships. 
How impossible is it, I do not say to behold so vast 
an armament, but ^ven to hear a bare description 
of it, without being fixed in admiration, both of the 
importance of the contest, and of the power and 
strength of the two republics that were thus en- 
gaged. 

The Romans, having considered that thie course 
which they were obliged to steer lay through the 
open sea, • and that the chief advantage of the enemy 
consisted in the lightness and celerity of their ships, 
resolved to make such a disposition as might render 
their whole fleet firm, compact, and very difficult 
to be* broken. For this purpose, two vessels carry- 
ing six banks of oars, being those in which the con- 
suls sailed, were firet placed side by side in front. 
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Each of tliese was followed by a line of vessels ; 
the first squadron making one line ; and the second 
the other : the sliips of either line extendii\g them- 
selres to a greater distance still as they advanoejd, 
and gradually widening the area of the figure. 
Their prows were all turned outwards. The first 
and second squadrons being thus disposed in form 
of a wedge, they drew up the third division in a 
line behind : so that the whole resembled the figui>e 
of a triangle ; the third squadron constituting the 
base. These last were followed by the triuisportSy 
which they held in tow. Last of all came, the 
triarii, or fourth division, ranged likewise in a line 
x>f single ships, but so extended, as to cover both 
the fianks of the line before them. This disposi- 
tion resembled, as I said, the figure of a triangle, 
the upper part of which was hollow, and the base 
f olid ; the whole being strong, and proper for ac- 
tion, and >sucb as could not easily be broken by the 
enemy. 

The Carthaginian generals, having animated their 
men as the occasion required, and represented to 
them in few words, that if they should gain the vic- 
tory in the present combat, the business of the war 
would still be confiaed to Siqily as befoi^, but that 
in case they w^re defeated, they must then be 
forced to defend their country, families, and pos- 
sessions against the ftomans, ordered all imme* 
diately to get on board. The forces beii^ fully 
sensible of the truth of what was spoken to them, 
rooeived the order with alacrity, nod came sailing 
firom the harbour fiiU of hope and eager resolution. 
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The geoerals, haviog remarkied the dbpositipn of 
the enemy, ranged tnree parts of all their fleet in a 
line of single ships, extending the right wing far out 
to sea, with design to surround the Romans, and 
turning all their prows towards them* The remain- 
lag part was posted on the left, very near to the 
slM)re, and in the figure which is called xSxe forceps. 
The right wing, composed of all the quinque- 
remes and galleys, which, from their lightness and 
celerity, were most proper for the design of sur- 
rounding the e^emy, was led by Hanno, whose 
army was defeated in the siege of Agrigentum : and 
the left was committed to the care of Amilcar, who 
commaixied in the former battle of Tyndaris. 
This geoejral took bis atatioo ia the centre of the 
line, and^ as soon ns the fight began, put in prac- 
tice the foUowiog stratagem. 

The Bo^ans, when they saw that the enemy, 
were raag^ in a line of single slups, be^m the 
combat by attacking their centre. But the Cartba- 
giniws in the centre received orders firom Amilcar 
immediately to retreat, that they might thus force 
the Eomans to break the order of their battle. 
They fly accordingly with the greatest ha^te : and 
this Romany fpUpwed them with eagerness. By 
tibds contrii^nce the first aod second squadroi^ i2^( 
th^ Romans w/er.^ soon divided from the jtlybrd, 
which held the transport shi^ in tow, anid. fi'OO) the * 
triani, who were drawn up behind tp sinppprt the 
x^^ When tbey were separated to a %\ji^\^t 
diMw^e, the QartbaginiMS^ upoa a s^w;! givm ' 
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from Amilcar's ship, suddenly turned about and 
fell with fury upon the vessels that pursued them. 
The fight was obstinate, and the advantages on 
both sides for some time equal. For though the 
Carthaginians were far superior in the lightness of 
th^ir ships, and in their skill in advancing or re- 
treating, and attacking the enemy on every side ; 
yet the Romans derived no less assurances of vic- 
tory from the vigour and courage of their troops; 
the advantage of their machines, and the presence 
of both the consuls, under whose eyes the soldiers 
fought. Such was the state of the action on that 
side. 

About this time Hanno, who commanded in the 
right wing at some distance from the vessels that 
were first engaged, stretched out to sea, and bear- 
ing down upon the triarii, threw them into great 
disorder. The Carthaginians also that were ranged 
along the coast, having changed their first disposi- 
tion, and turned their prows in front towards the 
enemy, advanced against the squadron that towed 
the transports. Thus the whole engagement con- 
sisted at once of three different combats, maintained 
in different places. And, because in each of these 
divisions the strength of the combatants was nearly 
equal, the success was also for some time equal. 
But' in the progress of the action the affair was 
brought at last to a decision : a different one, per- 
haps, than what might reasonably have been ex-> 
pected in such circumstances. For the Rcmian 
squadron that had begun the engagement, gained 
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SO full a victory that Atnilcar was forced to fly^aud 
the consul Man]ius brought away the vessels that 
were taken. 

The other consul, having now p^ceived the 
danger in which the triarii and the transports were 
involved, hastened to their assistance with the se- 
cond squadron, which was still entire. The triarii, 
having received these succours, when they were just 
upon the point of yielding, again resomed their 
courage, and renewed the fight with vigour: so 
that the enemy, being surrounded on every side in 
a manner so sudden and unexpected, and attacked . 
at once both in the front and rear, were at last con- 
strained to steer away to sea. 

About this time Manlius also, returning from the 
engagement, observed that the ships of the third; 
squadron were forced in close to the shore, and 
there blocked up by the left division of the Carthar 
ginian fleet. Me joined his forces, therefore, with, 
those of the other consul, who had now placed the 
transports and triarii in security, and hastened t^. 
assist these vessels, which were so invested, by the. 
enemy, that .they , seemed' to suffer a kind of ^ef^. . 
And; indeed, they must have all been kmg before 
destroyed if the Carthaginians, through appreboi-:. 
sion of- the co9^i, had not still kept themselves at 
distance, and declined a close engagement. But 
the consuls, having now advanced together, sur- 
round the enemy, and take fifty of their ships with 
all the men. The rest, being few in number, 
steered close along the shore, and saved themselves 
by flight. 
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Such were the circumstances of this engagement ; 
in which the victory at lasl i^ais wholly on the side 
of the Romans. Twenty-four of their lihips were 
sunk in the action, and more than thirty of the Car- 
thaginians. No vessel of the Romans fell into the 
hands of the enemy ; but sixty- four of the Cartba- 
giaians were taken with their men^. 

After this success, the Romems, having supplied 
the fleet with new provisions, repaired the vessels 
that were taken from the enemy, and shown such 
care of their naval forces as tH^ late victory weir 
deserved, again sailed out to sea, and steered tfceir 
course towards the coast of Afric. The forfemost 
ships, arriving at Hermeea^ cast anchor thefe, aiid 
waited for die rest of the iHeet. The promontory, 
called Hermfs^ is situated upon the extreme ed^ 
of tiie Gukf of Cartilage, from whence it extendi 
fiir out to sea, and points towards the coast of Si- 
cSy. When the other vessels were arrived, they 
all saded tsogetAier along the coast, till they came tfo^ 
Atpis* And having there disembarked- theii* fdrees^ 
Apwwn their ships to land, and thrown up an in- 
tno^ment i^ound them, they resolved immediately 
to invest the city, having first tn vslin^ invited the in- 
t^aibitairts' to surrender. 
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CHAP. III. 

1 U£ Carthaginiaos, who had escaped froixi the 
late engageme^y aod returned safe to Carthage, 
were persuaded that the Romans^ ^ated by so great 
a victory, would immediately direct their course 
towarde that city. They mad^ therefore, the ne^ 
c^ssary disposki(»^ both by land and sea, for 'secur- 
ing all the approaches to the. coast. But when they 
heard that the enemy had already disendMirked 
th^ troops, and were laying siege to Aspia^ hdving 
now lost aU hope of being able to prevent thrir 
landing, they began to levy forces, and emj^yed 
all their care to fortify the city and the ailjoiiung 
country. 

The Romans soon forced Asps to surrender : 
and' having left in the place a proper ^rrison, they 
Bent some messengers to Rome to convey the n^ws 
of their success, and to receive instructions with re- 
gard to the measures that were next to be pursued. 
They then decamped with all their forces, and 
marched through the country, to waste and plundfer 
It. Finding no resistance from the enemy, they de- 
stroyed many bouses of great magnificence, and re^ 
turned back again to their ships, canning with them 
a great quantity of cattle, and more than* twenty 
thousand slaves. 

The messengers about this time returned from 
Rome with orders that one of the consuls should 
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remain in Afric with the forces that were necessary, 
and the other carry back the fleet. Regulus, 
therefore, was left behind with fifteen thousand 
foot, five hundred horse, and forty of the ships ; 
while Manlius, taking with him the prisoners, and^ 
the rest of the naval forces, passed safely along the 
coast of Sicily, and arrived at Romei 

The Carthaginians, perceiving firom the prepara- 
tions that were made, that the enemy had no de* 
sign to leave the country, chose at first two gene* 
rals, Bbstar, and Asdrubal the son of Hanno, end 
•sent afterwards for Amilcar likewise firom Heraclea. 
Anoilcar sailed in haste to Carthage with five thou- 
sand foot and five hundred horse ; and, being de* 
dared third general, he held a consultation wilb 
Asdrubal and the other chief, concerning the -mea- 
sures that were most proper to be taken. It was 
soon resolved, that they should lead the forces: 
against the enemy, and not suffer themr thus. to 
wastje the country without resistance. The consul^ 
after some days, advanced again with his army 
through the country, storming all the posts that 
were not fortified with walls, and reducing the rest 
by siege. Being at last arrived near Adis,. a city 
of some importance, he encamped before it, prepar- 
ed his works, and began to press the siege with vi- 
gour. The Carthaginians, in order to relieve the 
place, and save the country found it from destruc- 
tion, directed their march that way with all their 
forces, and fixed their camp upon a hUl, i^vhich in- 
deed overlooked the enemy, but was^ in every other 
rlBspect, a very improper situation for their arpiv; 
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For as their chief strength consisted in tbeir ele- 
phants and cavalry, tliey should, in prudence, have 
encamped upon the open plain ; whereas by march- 
ing into places that were steep, confined, and 
craggy, they seemed to instruct their enemies in 
what manner they best might act against them. 
And this, indeed, was the event ; for tixe Romans, 
wisely judging that the strongest and most service- 
able part of the Carthaginian army, and that which 
they had the greatest cause to dread, was rendered 
wholly useless by their situation, resolved to seize 
the occasion, and engage the enemy before they 
should descend into the plain. They drew out 
their forces, therefore, at break of day, and began 
the attack on both sides of the hill. The Cartha* 
gintan cavalry and elephants were not able to per- 
form any service in the action. But the mercena- 
ries stood for some time firm, and maintained the 
fight with so much vigour, that they forced the first 
legion to give ground. But when these troops 
were attacked behind, and dispersed with little dif- 
ficulty, by the Romans who had ascended the hill 
on the other side, the whole army then fled at once 
fi-om the camp, and a general rout ensued. The 
elephants, with the cavalry, gained the plain, and 
escaped. The Romans, having for some time pur- 
sued the infantry, returned back to the camp, and 
* pillaged it; and marched afterwards at leisure 
through the country, wasting and destroying all the 
cities in their %Tay ; and having, at last, possessed 
themselves of Tunis, they there encamped, because 
this city not only seemed commodious for t}ie oc- 
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casions of the war, but was also situated with great 
advantage, for infesting Carthage itself and all the 
adjoining country. 

The Carthaginians were now reduced to a con- 
dition which, indeed, seemed next to desperate. 
For besides these two defeats, the one by sea the 
pther by land, which were both occasioned not so 
much through any want of courage in the troops, 
as by the unskilful conduct of the generals, the 
Numidians had also sent detachments into their 
territories, and committed even greater devasta- 
tions than the Romans. The people all left their 
habitations in the country, and fled to Carthage. 
Their numbers soon occasioned a most dreadful 
famine in the place ; while the apprehensions also 
of a sudden siege filled every heart with consterna- 
tion and dismay. But Regulus, who had given so 
great a shock to the strength of Carthage both by 
land' and sea, that the city itself seemed almost 
ready to surrender to him, began now to fear theit 
a new consul might arrive from Rome, and rob 
him of the glory of finishing the war. He invited, 
therefore, tlie Carthaginians to a treaty. The offer 
was embraced with pleasure ; and i^me of the 
chiefs of the city were sent to settle the conditions 
with him. But so far were they from yielding their 
consent in any point to the terms that were pro- 
posed, that they scarcely could submit to hear 
them ; for Regulus, as if he had been already mas- 
ter of their fate, seemed to think that every thing 
which he was inclined to grant should be accepted 
by them as mere grace and favour. But the am? 
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bassadors, perceiving that though they should en* 
tirely be reduced beneath the Roman yoke, no 
worse conditions could be imposed than those that 
now were ofiered, not only returned again mtbout 
concluding any treaty, but were greatly offended 
also, and incensed by the unyielding haughtiness of 
the consul. The Carthaginian senate, when they 
knew the terms that were demanded, assumed a 
noble constancy; and, though they were almost 
ready to despair of safety, resolved to encounter 
every danger, and put in practice every expedient 
that time might offer, rather than by a base submis-* 
sion to disgrace the glory of their former actions. 

About this time, one of those that had been sent 
by the Carthaginians into Greece, to raise some 
mercenaries in that country, returned to Carthage, 
bringing with him a large body of troops. Among 
them was a certain Lacedaemonian, named Xan*^ 
tippus, who had been educated in the Spartan dis« 
cipline, and from thence had gained a perfect 
knowledge in the art of war. As soon as he was 
informed of all the circumstances of the late defeat, 
and had seen the nature of the Carthaginian forces, 
with the numbers of their horse and elephants, he 
began first to reflect within himself, and afterwards 
to declare among his friends, that the Carthaginians 
had not been vanquished by the Romans, but owed 
their losses to their own mistakes, and to the want 
of skill in their commanders. This discourse 
being soon spread among the people, as it Inippens 
in such conjunctures, came at last to the ears of the 
generals and the magistrates, who ordered Xan^ 
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tippus to be called. When he came before them 
be explained with so much clearness the causes of 
their late misfortune, and showed such strong assu- 
rances of victory, in case that they now would yield 
to his advice, and choose the open plains for their 
encampments, marches, battles, that the chiefs with 
one voice applauded all his sentiments, and com- 
mitted the care of the army to him. 

From the time when this discourse was first 
known among the people, a kind of joyful rumour 
began to spread througli all the city, and raised a 
general expectation of some happy change. But 
when Xantippus drew up the troops in order with- 
out the walls, and formed them into several bodies, 
training and instructing each of them to move ac- 
cording to the rules of military discipline, a skill 
so visibly superior to that of the other generals, 
forced loud applauses from the multitude. They 
demanded to be led immediately against the enemy ; 
and seemed to be assured, that under such a chief 
they could never suffer any loss. The generals, 
when they saw the courage of the soldiers thus re- 
stored, harangued them in such words as the time 
required, and in a few days afterwards began their 
march. Their army was composed of twelve 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, besides 
elephantS; which amounted to near a hundred. 
The Romans were under some surprise when they 
saw that the Carthaginians now, for the first time, 
chose the open plains both for their marches and 
encampments. They resolved, however, to meet 
and engage them without delay. Having advanced. 
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therefore, with all their forces, on the first day they 
fixed their camp at the distance of ten stadia only 
from the enemy. On the following day the Carthagi- 
nian generals held a consultation, in order to deter* 
mine what was necessary to be done; but the soldiers 
ran together in crowds, and calling aloud upon the 
name of Xantippus, demanded to be led without 
delay against the enemy. The generals perceiving 
the great alacrity and confidence of the troops, and 
being also strongly urged by the entreaties of Xan- 
tippus, who pressed them instantly to seize the oc- 
casion that was offered, gave orders to prepare for 
the engagement, and committed to Xantippus the 
care and disposition of the whole. Xantippus, 
being intrusted with this power, ranged the ele- 
phants in a single line, in front ; and behind them, 
at a moderate distance, the Carthaginian phalanx. 
He posted on the right wing one part of the merce- 
naries ; the rest that were more lightly armed, were 
equally distributed into either wing, together with 
the horse. 

The Romans also drew up their army in battle 
with equal readiness. Their chief care was, to se- 
cure themselves against the elephants, which they 
greatly dreaded. For this purpose, having placed 
their light-armed troops in front, they drew up the 
legions in deep and close order behind, and divided 
the cavalry upon the wings. Thus they lessened 
the usual extent of their front; but gave a greater 
depth to the body of their army ; so that, upon the 
whole, their disposition was well adapted to sustain 
the shock of the elephants, but was wholly ineffec- 
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tual for resisting the Carthaginian cavalry, which 
in numbers far exceeded that of the Romans. 

In this order both armies stood awhile, expect- 
ing the signal to engage; but when Xantippus or- 
dered the elephants to approach, and break the 
ranks of the enemy, while the horse on either wing, 
advancing in the same moment to the charge, en- 
deavoured to surround them, then the Romans, 
clashing their armour after their custom, ran for- 
ward with loud cries to the engagement. Their 
horse, overpowered by numbers, were soon turn- 
ed to flight; but the infantry of the left wing, 
led on by their contempt of the mercenary troops, 
and being desirous likewise to avoid the shock of 
the elephants, fell furiously upon the right wing of 
the Carthaginians, and, having routed them with 
little difficulty, pursued them even to their camp. 
The troops that first encountered with the elephants 
were soon destroyed, and trampled down in heaps ; 
but the main body of the army remained for some 
time firm, by reason of the depth and closeness 
of the files ; but when the hindmost ranks were 
obliged to face about, and engage the cavalry that 
had now surrounded them ; and when those who 
had forced their way beyond the elephants, were 
charged by the Carthaginian phalanx, which was 
still entire; then were the Romans distressed on 
every side, and destitute of all resource. The great* 
est part were trodden down in heaps, under the 
enormous weight of the elephants ; and the rest 
destroyed in their very ranks by the javelins thrown 
from the horse. A sontir number only hoped to 
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find their safety in flight. But as their way lay 
through a flat and open country, the elephants and 
cavalry soon overtook and destroyed the greater 
part. About five hundred only were taken alive ; 
and among these, tlie consul Regulus. The Car- 
thaginians lost in the action eight hundred of their 
mercenary forces, who were attacked and routed by 
the left wing of the Roman army. Of the Romans, 
about two thousand men, being those that had 
charged the mercenaries, were separated, in the 
course of the pursuit, to a distance from the army ; 
and, having thus escaped the general slaughter, 
they retreated safe to Aspis. The rest all were 
stain upon the place, the consul alone excepted, 
and those that were taken with him. The Cartha- 
ginians, having spoiled the dead, returned back 
again to Carthage, exulting in their success, and 
carrying with them the consul Regulus, and the 
other prisoners. 

How wide a field of reflection is opened to us by 
this event; and what admirable lessons does it 
contain for the good conduct of human life. In the 
fate of Regulus we may discern how little confi- 
dence should be reposed in Fortune; especially, 
when she flatters with the fairest hopes. For he, 
who a few days before beheld the miserable state 
to which the Carthaginians \^ere reduced, without 
remorse or pity, was now himself led captive by 
them ; and forced to implore his safety of those 
very enemies to whom he had shown no mercy. 
We may also remark, in this event, the truth of that 
saying of Euripides : ^^ That one wise counsel is 
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better than the strength of many." For here, the 
wisdom of one rnan defeated legions that were 
thought invincible ; infused new life into a people 
whose losses had even almost rendered them insen- 
sible of misery, and saved their tottering state from 
ruin. Let the reader then take care to reap some 
profit from these examples, and apply them to the 
improvement of his life and manners. For since 
there are two sources only from whence any real 
benefit can be derived ; our own misfortunes, and 
those that haye happened to other men ; and since 
the first of these, though generally perhaps the most 
effectual, is far more dangerous and painful than 
the other, it will always be the part of prudence to 
prefer the latter, which will alone enable us at all 
times to discern whatever is fit and useful, without 
any hazard or disquiet And hence appears the 
genuine excellence of history; which, without ex- 
posing us to the labour or the cost of suffering, in- 
structs us how to form our actions upon the truest 
models, and to direct our judgement right in all 
the different circumstances of life. But let us re* 
turn from this digression. 

After a victory so complete, the Carthaginians 
set no bounds to the expressions of their joy, but 
poured out incessant acknowledgements to the 
Gods, and strove to outdo each other in all the acts 
of hospitality and kindness. But Xantippus, who 
had thus saved thieir state from ruin, returned back 
again to Greece, within a short time after. In 
this he showed great prudence and discernment ; 
for signal and important services seldom fail to ex- 
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cite sharp malevolence and calumny ; which, though 
a native of the country, supported by his friends 
and family, may, perhaps, be able to resist and 
conquer, yet foreigners are usually oppressed and 
ruined by them. Some writers give a different ac- 
count of the departure of this general, which I shall 
examine in its proper place. 

As soon as the Romans heard that the affairs in 
Afric had proved so contrary to all their hopes, they 
immediately prepared a j9eet to bring away the men 
that had escaped in the late engagement. On the 
other hand, the Carthaginians advanced and laid 
siege to Aspis, hoping to get these troops into their 
hands ; but, meeting with a stout and vigorous re- 
sistance, they were at last obliged to raise the siege. 
Being then informed that the Romans were fitting 
out a fleet, with design to return to Afric, they re- 
paired all their old vessels, and built some new; 
and having, in a short time, equipped a fleet of 
two hundred ships, sailed out to sea to observe the 
motions of the enemy. 

In the beginning of the summer the Romans 
came out to sea with a fleet of three hundred and 
fifty ships, under the command of the consuls, M. 
.Smilius, and Servius Fulvius; and sailed along 
the coast of Sicily, towards Afric. Near the pro- 
montory Hermsea, having met with and engaged 
the Carthaginians, they defeated them even in the 
first attack with little difiiculty, and took a hundred 
and fourteen of their vessels, with all the men. 
They then received on board the troops that had 
escaped to Aspis, and directed their route back 
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again to Sicily. But when they had completed the 
greatest part of tlieir course, and were now ^.p- 
proaching the Caniarinean coast, they were sud- 
denly attacked by a tempest so great and terrible 
that no words can sufficiently describe the horrors 
of it. Of four hundred and sixty-four vessels, no 
more than eighty escaped the fury of this storm ; 
the rest being either buried in the ocean or dashed 
against the rocks and promontories. The whole 
shore was covered with dead bodies, and with bro- 
ken ships ; so that history scarcely can afford ano- 
ther example of so great and general a destruction. 
This misforttipe was not so much to be ascribed to 
accident as to the imprudent obstinacy of the con- 
suls ; for the pilots had given them repeated warn- 
ings not to sail along t|2^ exterior coast of Sicily, 
which looks toward^^aAffric, where the shore was 
open and afforded no convenient harbour; espe- 
cially too as the season was then the most unfavour- 
able for navigation, the constellation of Orion 
being mot quite passed, and the Dog-star just ready 
tOki^pear. But the consuls despised their admo- 
nitions, and held on their course along the coast ; 
being tempted by the hopes of gaining certain 
towns, which they flattered themi^lves would sur- 
render to them without resistance, upon the first 
approach of their victorious fleet. Thus were tliey 
hurried, by the prospect of some slight advantage, 
into misfortmies that were irretrievable, and which 
forced from them an acknowledgement of their 
rashness, when it was now too late to remedy it 
But such, in truth, is the disposition of the Romans. 
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Hot and violent in their pursuits, they pursuade 
themselves that whatever they undertake must of 
necessity be accomplished, and that nothing is im- 
possible which they have once resolved to carry 
into execution. Their success has been often owing 
to this persuasion ; though it cannot be denied that, 
on many occasions, it has also proved the only 
cause of their misfortunes, especially upon the sea, 
for in land engagements, where the contest only lies 
against the strength of men and human prepara^ 
tions, this confidence alone will frequently force 
the victory to their side. Yet, even in such con- 
junctures, they have sometimes been deceived in 
the event ; but when they presume to encounter 
with the winds and sea, and challenge all the ele- 
ments to combat, what wonder is it if they are then 
involved in the worst calamities ? For such was 
now the punishment that befel their rashness ; the 
same that, in former times, had happened to them, 
and which must again hereafter happen, unless they 
find some means to moderate that daring ahd im- 
petuous spirit by which they are persuaded, that 
both land and sea are at all times subject to their 
control. 

The destruction of the Roman fleet, together 
with the victory that had been obtained by land 
against them not long before, inclined the Cartha- 
ginians to believe that they now should prove su- 
perior to the enemy both by land and sea. They 
resumed their preparations, therefore, with greater 
diligence and vigour than before, and, jn a short 
time afterwards, sent Asdrubal to Sicily ; having 
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added to his army the forces that were brought 
from Heraclea, together with' a hundred and forty 
elephants. They refitted also two hundred ships, 
and equipped them for the war. Asdrubat being 
arrived at Lilybaeum without any accident, exer- 
cised his troops and elephants, and seemed re- 
solved to maintain the field against the enemy. 

The Romans having received a full account of 
the destruction of their vessels firom those that had 
escaped the storm, were sensibly afilicted for their 
loss ; but, being determined not to yield, they re- 
solved to build another fleet, entirely new, which 
should consist of two hundred and twenty ships. 
And, what will scarcely obtain belief, in three 
months' time this vast armament was all completely 
finished, and sailed out to sea under the command 
of the two new consuls, A. Atilius, and Cn. Cor- 
nelius. They passed the Straits, and being joined 
at Messana by the vessels that had escaped the 
storm, so that their whole fleet now consisted of 
three hundred ships, they directed their course to- 
wards Panormus, the most considerable of all the 
Carthaginian cities, in order to besiege it. They 
threw up works on both sides of the place, and 
planted their machines against it ;< and having, with 
little difficulty, battered down the fort that stood 
nearest to the sea, they entered immediately by the 
breach, and made themselves masters of the new 
town upon the first assault The old, despairing 
to make any long resbtance, surrendered at discre- 
tion. The consuls having thus gained possession 
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of the city, left in it a sufficient garrison, and re- 
turned to Rome. 

In the following summer the consuls, Cn. Ser* 
villus and C. Sempronius, sailed again to Sicily 
with all the fleet, and from thence steered their 
course to Afric. They made many descents upon 
the coast, but without performing any action of im* 
portance. But as they were sailing near the island 
Meninx, which is inhabited by the Lotophagi, and 
lies contiguous to the little Syrtis, their ignorance 
of the coast proved almost fatal to them ; for as 
the sea was then at ebb, their fleet stuck fast upon 
the sands. In this distress they had almost lost all 
hopes of safety, fiut some time afterwards the 
tide suddenly returned, when they least expected 
it, and freed them from the danger; for, having 
thrown over all their baggage and heavy furni- 
ture, they at last set their vessels afloat again, 
though not without much pains and labour; and 
steering back to Sicily with great precipitation, cast 
anchor at Panormus. From thence, as they passed 
the Straits, and were sailing on to Rome, with 
their usual disregard of every thing that might be- 
fal them, they were again attacked by a very dread- 
ful storm, in which a hundred and fifty of their 
vessels perished. 

The Romans were unable to support such great 
and repeated losses ; and though their ardour was 
not slackened, nor their zeal in the least abated, 
they were forced by mere necessity to lay aside all 
farther attempts upon the sea, and depend entirely 
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upon their land forces for a happy issue of the 
war. They, therefore, sent the consuls, L, Ceci- 
. lius and Cn. Furius, into Sicily with the legions ; 
equipping only sixty vessels, to convey provisions 
to the army. 

On the other hand, these misfortunes seemed to 
open to the Carthaginians the fairest prospect of 
advantage and success. They were now sole mas- 
ters of the sea, which was abandoned by the Ro- 
mans ; and, with regard to the armies upon land, 
they began to be persuaded, and not without good 
reason, that their troops would prove superior to 
the enemy; for the Romans, having heard what 
horrible destruction the elephants had spread 
among their ranks, in the battle that was fought in 
Afric, were so possessed with apprehensions of the 
fury of those beasts, that, during the course of two 
whole years from that engagement, though they 
frequently fixed their camp within the distance of 
five or six stadia from the enemy, in the neighbour- 
hood of Selinus and Lilybeeum, they never once 
dared to venture on a battle, or even to trust their 
army in the plains. They reduced, indeed, the 
towns of Lipara and Thermae; but during the 
siege of both, were always careful to post their 
troops in places that were steep and difficult of ac- 
cess. When the Romans saw that so great dejec- 
tion and dismay had spread through all the army, 
they resolved to change their measures, and re- 
sume their naval preparations. As soon, there- 
fore, as C. Atilius and L. Manlius, were elected 
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consuls, they built fifty ships, and began to make 
levies for the sea with the greatest diligence. 

The Carthaginian general Asdrubal, having re* 
marked the consternation that lately had appeared 
among the Romans, whenever their armies were 
forced to take the field ; and being informed that 
one of the consuls had returned to Italy with one 
half of the troops, and that Cecilius was left be* 
hind at Panormus with the rest, to cover the bar* 
vest of the allies, which was just now ripe; 
marched his army from Lilybaeum towards Pa* 
normus, and encamped upon the frontier of the 
district. Cecilius saw the confidence with which 
the enemy advanced towards him, and, with de- 
sign still more to heighten it, kept his army close 
within the city. Asdrubal, deceived by this ap* 
pearance, grew bolder than before: and being 
persuaded that the Romans wanted coumge to 
oppose him, advanced with his army through the 
passes, destroyed the harvest every where, and 
wasted all the country. The consul still kept 
close behind the walls ; till the enemy should have 
passed a river that ran near the city. But no 
sooner had the elephants with the army gained the 
other side, than Cecilius sent against them a part 
of his light*armed forces, to harass the foremost 
troops, and constrain the Carthaginians to draw 
up all their army in order of battle. When thii? 
was done, he placed his light-armed troops before 
the intrenchments ; with orders that they should 
throw their javelins at the elephants as 'they ad- 
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vancedy and, whenever they found themselves too 
closely pressed, retire back again to the trenches, 
and from thence sally out from time to time, and 
make a fresh discharge upon them. The combat- 
ants were supplied with weapons in great numbers 
by the artificers of the city, who were drawn up in 
order for that purpose at the foot of the walls. 
The consul himself was posted with the legions 
without the gate that looked towards the left wing 
of the enemy, and sent away continual detach- 
ments to support the light-armed forces. Assoon 
as the fight grew warm, the leaders of the ele- 
phants, in hopes of securing to themselves the 
honour of the victory, advanced with eagerness 
against the foremost combatants, turned them to 
flight with little difficulty, and pursued them close 
to the intrenchments. But the elephants, being 
now exposed to all the fury both of the archers 
from the walls, and of those that were posted in 
the trenches, who lanced their weapons at them 
without remission and with sure success, grew mad 
at last with rage; and turning back upon their 
own forces, trampled them down in heaps, and 
broke and dissipated all the ranks. Cecilius seized 
the time of this confusion, and advancing against 
the left wing of the Carthaginians, witli the legions 
which were still entire and disposed in perfect 
order, fell upon the enemy in flank, and soon 
caused a general rout. Many were destroyed in 
the place, and the rest forced to fly in great dis* 
order. Ten elephants were taken, witli the In- 
dians who conducted them. The rest, having 
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thrown thdr guides, were surrounded after the eu- 
gagem^dt, and were all likewise taken. After this 
great victory, it wias confessed by all, that Cecilius 
by his wise ' and skilful conduct had infused new 
life and spirit into the Roman armies, and g^ven 
them confidence <Hice more to face the enemy in 
the field. ^ 

The account of this success was received at 
Rome with the greatest joy : not so much because 
the loss of the elephants had weakened the Car- 
thaginian army, as because a victory once ^ned 
against those beasts had* restored the courage of 
the legions. They therefore resumed their first 
design, and resolved to employ again a naval 
armament; and thus by exerting together all their 
strength, to bring the war at last to a conclusion. 
When all their preparations were completed, the 
consuls Mitha fleet of two hundred ships steered 
their course to Sicily.. It was now the fourteenth 
year of tlie war. They arrived at Lilybaeujn; 
and being joined by the legions that were thus en- 
camped, they prepared to lay siege to the city. 
For they had considered with themselves, that if 
they could once be able to obtain possession of 
this place, it would be easy to transport their 
forces from thence to Afric. The Carthaginians 
on their part penetrated into this design, and made 
the same reflections upon the consequences of it. 
Neglecting, therefore, all the other business of the 
war, they made haste to draw together their forces, 
and resolved to use their utmost eflforts to defeat 
the enemy in this attempt For in their present 
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circumstances, the loss of Lilybteum would leave 
them destitute at once of all resource : since the 
Romans already were possessed of all the other 
cities of importance in the island, Drepanum alone 
excepted. 

But lest this part of the history sliould prove 
Qbscure and unintelligible to those who are unac- 
quainted with the places of which we now are 
speaking, we shall endeavo,ur, in few words, to 
give the reader some right conception of the man- 
ner in which the island and its several parts are 
situated; 

The whole of Sicily in its situation bears the 
same respect to Italy^ as the Peloponnesus does to 
the r^t of Greece. But in this they are different; 
that the one is an island, separated from the con- 
tinent by a narrow sea ; the other a peninsula, the 
approach to which lies along a small neck of 
laud. The foVm of Sicily is triangular : and the 
angles are so many promontories. The first, in- 
clining to the south, and extending into the Sici- 
lian sea, is called Pachynus. The second, named 
Pelorus, and standing to the north, bounds the 
Straits upon the western side, and is distant from 
Italy about twelve stadia. The third, which is the 
western promontory, called Lilybaeum, stands op-^ 
posite to the shore of Afric; and lies commodious 
foi* passing over to those promontories which we 
before have mentioned, being distant from them 
about a thousand stadia. It also divides the seas 
of Afric and Sardinia. 

Adjoining to this last promontory was a city of 
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the same name, which the Romans were now pre- 
paring to besiege. It was secured by a wall and 
ditch, of a very uncommon strength and depth; 
and by standing lakes that were filled with the , 
waters of the sea. And as the passage to the 
harbour lay over these, it was not to be entered 
without the greatest hazard, by those that were 
unacquainted with the ground. The Romans en- 
camped on both «ides of the town : and having 
fortified the space between their camps with an in- 
trenchment and a wall, began their first attack 
against a fort that stood upon the shore, on the 
side of the Afi-ican sea. By making their ap- 
proaches without remission, and adding new works 
continually to the former, they at last demolished 
six of the towers that stood ci>Btiguous to the fort, 
and prepared to batter down the rest. As the 
siege was pressed with all imaginable earnestness 
and vigour, the towers already in part destroyed, 
and the rest so weakened as to threaten speedy 
ruin, while the enemy gained ground in their ap- 
proaches every day, and advanced their works still 
nearer to the city, the garrison within, though it 
amounted to full ten thousand men besides the in- 
habitants, was seized with the utmost consterna- 
tion. But Imilco, who commanded in the city, 
by his pains and unwearied ardour, gave no small 
resistance to the progress of the enemy ; repairing 
every where the breaches ; digging countermines ; 
and transporting himself from place to place, 
hoping to find some moment in which he might be 
able to set fire to the Roman works. For this 
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purpose, he made many desperate sallies both by 
night and day ; in which, greater numbers some- 
times were destroyed, than even in regular en- 
gagements. 

' While things w^e in this condition, some of the 
chief officers that led the mercenary troops formed 
the design of betraying the city to the enemy ; and 
thinking themselves secure of the compliance of 
the soldiers, went privately by night to the Rcmian 
camp, and concerted the project with the consuls. 
But a certain Achaean, named Alexo, who some 
time before had saved the town of Agrigentum 
from some treacherous attempts that were con- 
trived against it by the Syracusan mercenaries, 
having made discovery of this treason likewise, 
informed the Carthaginian commander of it. 
Imilco presently called together the other officers ; 
and having paitly by his earnest exhortations and 
entreaties, and partly also by the promise of great 
rewards, engaged them to stand firm in the inte- 
rests of the Carthaginians, he sent them to confirm 
the troops in their fidelity. To the Gauls he de- 
puted likewise Annibal^ who had long served 
among them. He was the son of that Annibal 
who lost his life in Sardinia. To the-other mer- 
cenaries he sent Alexo, who was held in high 
esteem and credit by them. These generals hav- 
ing assembled all the troops, and harangued them 
as tlie time required, and having engaged their 
own assurance for the payment of those rewards 
that were now promised by Imilco, prevailed with 
little difficulty, and checked all their inclination to 
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revolt When those therefore who had left the 
city were returned, and began to propose aloud 
the terms which they had brdught, the garrison 
were so far from embracing the conditions, that 
they even refused to hear them ; and with stones 
and javelins drove back the^ traitors from the 
walls. Thus were the Carthaginians brought to 
the very brink of ruin by the treason of their 
mercenaries; and in this manner were they re<- 
scued T>y Alexo; whosQ virtue, as we have ob» 
served, had once before afforded the means of 
safety to the Agrigentines upon a like occasion, 
and preserved to them their city, liberties, and 
laws. 



CHAP. IV. 

During this time, no accounts had been re- 
ceived at Carthage of any thing that passed at Li- 
lybeeum. But being persuaded that the besieged 
must certainly be in want of some relief, they 
filled fifty ships with soldiers, and sent them away 
under the command of Annibal, the son of Amil- 
car, who was general of the triremes, and an inti- 
mate friend of Adherb^-l. They exhorted him to 
use the greatest diligence, to take advantage of 
the first favourable moment, and to make some 
bold attempt to enter the city with his succours. 
Annibal soon^Bailed out t)0 sea with all the forces. 
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which amounted to ten thousand men ; and cast- 
ing anchor at iEgusa, between Carthage and Lily- 
baeum, waited for a fresh and favourable wind. 
As soon as it began to blow, he spread all his 
sails, and steered his course directly towards the 
harbour's mouth; the troops being ranged in or- 
der upon the decks, and ready to engage. The 
Romans, surprised by an attempt so bold and un- 
expected, and being apprehensive also, that their 
own vessels might be carried into the harbour by 
the wind together with those of the enemy, stood 
fixed in wonder and astonishment, and made no 
resistance to the entrance of the Carthaginians, 
The multitude within the city ran together in 
crowds upon the walls ; anxious for the event, but 
filled with joy at the sight of these unexpected Suc- 
cours, which they now invited and encouraged by 
the loudest cries and shouts. At last the Cartha- 
ginians gained the port, and safely disembarked 
their forces, without any opposition from tbfe Ro- 
mans : a circumstance which afforded greater 
pleasure to the Lilybaeans, than even the arrival of 
the troops themselves ; though these were then so 
necessary to their affairs, and so greatly increased 
both their strength and hopes. 

When Imilco saw that both the former forces 
of the city, and those that were now arrived, were 
animated to a high degree of alacrity and confi- 
dence; the first, on account of the relief which 
they had received; the latter, because they had 
yet encountered with no hardships ; he resolved to 
take advantage of their present ardour, and endea- 
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vour to set fire to . the Rotnao works. He there- 
fore called all the troops together ; and having ha- 
rangued them in such words as his design required, 
and promised great rewards to those that should 
perform any eminent and signal service, besides 
the gifts and honours which they nnght all expect 
in common from the state of Carthage, he raised 
their minds to such a point of courage and impa- 
tieqce, that they all with one voice cried out, that 
he should lead them against the enemy without 
delay. The general applauded their good dispo- 
sition, and dismissed the assembly : having ex- 
horted them to retire betimes to their repose, and 
hold themselves in readiness to execute the orders 
of their leaders. He then called together the 
chief among the officers; assigned to each his 
several post ; acquainted them with the time, and 
signal, of engaging; and directed them to attend 
in the appointed places, with their respective com- 
panies, by break of day. 

These orders being carefully observed, the ge- 
neral at break of day led out his army, and fell 
upon the works in different quarters. But the 
Romans^ who for some time before had expected 
this attempt, and had neglected no precaution, 
were now ready with their succours wherever they 
were most required, and vigorously opposed the 
enemy. The engagement soon became general; 
and was maintained on both sides with the great- 
est obstinacy. For the numbers from the city 
amounted to twenty thousand men : on the part 
of the Romans, they were greater. And as the 
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soldla^s fought without regarding any order, eVery 
one in the place>to which his inclination led hioi, 
the battle was on that account more fierce and 
terrible. . For man with map, and rank with rank, 
engaged with all the fury and jealous emulation, 
that are found in single combats^ But the cla- 
mour was far the loudest round the works ; and 
the dispute most close and obstinate. For those 
whose task it was to ruin and destroy them, and 
those who on the other side were posted there for 
their defence, maintained the fight together with 
so much steadiness and ardour, that, while the 
one still laboured to advance, the other still re- 
fusbg to give ground, it happened in the end, that 
both were alike destroyed in the places where 
they had begun the combat. But there were 
some among them, who, with flaming torches in 
their hands, invaded the machines with so much 
force and fury, that the Romans, unable to repd 
their efforts, were reduced to great extremity. 
But the Carthaginian general, perceiving that his 
troops were destroyed in heaps, ai)d that he. had 
not yet been able to accomplish liis design, com- 
manded the trumpets to sound the signal of retreat, 
and called the soldiers from the engagement. 
Thus the Romans preserved their works entire ; 
even in the very moment, when they were just 
upon the point of being utterly destr »yed. 

After this action, Annibal leaving the harbour 
in the night, sailed out to sea with all the fleet, un^ 
discovered by the enemy, and joined Adherbal 
who lay at Drepanum. This town is distant 
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firoiii lilybseum about a hundred and twenty 
stadia; and both on account of its commodious 
situation, as well as for the excellence of the har- 
bour, had always been considered by the Cartha* 
^ians as a place of the last importance, and was 
guarded by them with the greatest care. 

At Carthage, the people were impatient to be 
informed from time to time of all that passed at 
lilybsBum ; but knew not any method by which 
their wishes could be satisfied. For the besieged 
were closely confined within their walls ; and the 
port as closely guarded by the Romans. But a 
certain man of rank among them, Annibal, sur- 
named the Rhodian^ ei^aged to sail into the bar- 
bour> and when he had seen the condition of the 
city, to return again to Carthage, widi an account 
of all that they desired to know. His offer was 
received with joy, though the success was greatly 
doubted. But Annibal, having equipped a vessd 
of his own that was proper for his purpose, sailed 
and cast anchor near one of the islands that lie 
opposite to Lilybasum : and on the morrow, taking 
advantage of a brisk and favourable wind, steered 
his course throng the nudst of all the enemy, wllo 
stood astonished at his boldness, gained the har- 
bour, and prepared .to return again on the follow- 
ing day. The consul, more effectually to guard 
the entrance of the port, got ready in the night ten 
of his swiftest ships ; and himsdf with all the 
forces stood attentive to the motions of the Rho* 
dian. The ten ships were stationed on both sides 
of the harbour's mouth, as near fid it as the shal- 
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ground upon him, he was at last forced to turn, 
and try the fortune of a battle. The Romans, 
who were far superior both in the strength and 
number of ^ their men, obtained an easy victory ; 
and being now masters of this ship likewise, they 
fitted it with all things necessary ; and from this 
time effectually secured against the Carthaginians 
the entrance of the port. 

The besieged were now employed without re- 
mission in repairing the breaches of their walls : 
but had thrown away all hopes of being able to 
destroy the works of the enemy : when on a sud^- 
den a strong wind arose, and blew with so much 
violence that it shook the Roman galleries, and 
threw down the towers that were built before them 
for their defence. Some of the Greek mercena- 
ries, having reflected within themselves, that this 
conjuncture was highly favourable for ruining all 
the works at once, communicated their sentiments 
to i the general, who readily approved them, and 
gave immediate orders for the attack. The young 
men sallied out in separate bands, and set fire to 
three different quarters. As the buildings, being 
old) were easily inflammable; and were now so 
loosened likewise by :the wind, that both the ma* 
chines and towers .were shifl;ed from their place ; ' 
the fire soon spread with great nq>idity and force. 
Jhe Romans were struck witli consternation, and 
knew not in what manner they mi^t best resist 
the impending ruin. Terrified by an attack so un<- 
expected, and blinded by the smoke and dark- 
ness, and sparks of fire, that rolled continuaUy to- 
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wards tbem, tliey neither saw nor comprehended 
any thing that passed : so that great numbers fell, 
without being able even to come near the fire. 
The more the Romans were incommoded, the 
greater also were the advantages of the enemy. 
For while the wind still blew against tlie faces of 
the 'former whatever could annoy or hurt their 
sight, the. latter who saw clear before them, were 
able to direct their aim with certainty, both against 
the machines and combatants ; the wind also driv- 
ing forwards every thing that was thrown, and giv- 
ing greater strength and efficacy to the stroke. In 
the end the destruction was so complete, that the 
towers were all consumed to their foundations, 
and the heads of the battering rams melted in the 
fire. After this great loss, the Romans laid aside 
all thoughts of being able to reduce the place by 
their works: and having thrown up an intrench- 
ment round the city, and fortified their camp also 
wi(ti a wall, they committed the event to time. 
The Lilybaeans on their part repaired their 
breaches; and resolved to expect with patience 
the determination of the ^ge. 

As soon as they heard at Rome the news of this 
misfortune, and that the greater part of their naval 
forces had been destroyed, either in defending the 
works agaii^t the enemy, or in the former business 
of the siege, they immediately raised new levies, 
which amounted to ten thousand men, and sent 
them away to Sicily. When they arrived in tb^ 
camp, the consul, P. Claudius, assembled all the 
tribunes, and represented to them, that they ought 
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to seize the present moment, and sail away imme- 
diately to Drepanum; *^ where Adherbal," conti- 
nued he, " lies unprepared, and suspecting nothing; 
is unacquainted with the arrival of these new le- 
vies ; and persuaded that our losses in the siege 
have disabled us from sending out a fleet to sea." 
* As this dfisigp was readily approved, he ordered 
the sailors immediately to embarli, both those that 
were in the camp before, and those that had laitely 
landed ; and added to them some of the bravest 
soldiers from the legions, who were tempted by the 
shortness of the voyage, and the prospect of assured 
success, to make a voluntary oflfer of their service 
in the expedition. When all his preparations were 
completed, about midnight he began the voyage, 
undiscovered by the enemy, and keeping the island 
on his right, sailed in close order along the shore. 
As soon as it was morning, and the foremost ships 
had arrived in sight of Drepanum, Adherbal, who 
had no expectation of this accident, was at first 
under greiat surprise. But when he had viewed 
them more attentively, and perceived that they 
were the Roman fleet, he resolved to exert bis ut- 
most efforts, rather than submit to be invested in 
the place. Having assembled, therefore, all the 
naval forces upon the shore, and called the merce- 
naries from the city, he showed them in a short ha- 
rangue with how great ease they might obtain the 
victory, if they had courage to engage the Roman 
fleet ; and represented to them oh the otlier hand 
all the miseries of a siege, to which, if they now de- 
clined the combat, they must inevitably be exposed. 
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They all cried out at once,, and demanded to be 
led against the enemy without delay. Adherbal 
commended their alacrity, and ordered them im- 
mediately to get on board ; to observe the motions 
, of his ship ; and to follow close behind, in the course 
which they should see him take. He then sailed 
away the iirst, and steered his vessel along the 
rocks that lay opposite to that side of the harbour 
by which the enemy designed to enter. When the 
consul saw that the Carthaginians were so far from 
being struck by his arrival, and surrendering to 
him as he had before expected, that, on the con- 
trary, they were making all things ready for the 
combat, he ordered all his vessels to turn about 
again, when some of them were already within the 
harbour, others in the entrance, and the rest mak- 
ing sail that way. The ships that had gained the 
port, as they directed their course back again, fell 
against those that were now just entering, broke 
their oars, and occasioned great disorder. As fast^ 
however, as they returned, the officers ranged them 
all in a line along the shore, with their prows turned 
towards the enemy. The consul Publius,^ who at 
first had followed in the rear, was now carried out 
to sea, and took his station in tlie left wing of the 
fleet ; but Adherbal, having passed this wing with 
five of his largest vessels, and gained the open sea, 
turned his prow towards the enemy. The rest of 
his ships, as fast as they came up, received orders 
to extend themselves in the same single line. As 
soon as they were all ranged in front, he gave the 
signal to engage, and advanced against the Ko- . 
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mans, who still stood close along the shore, in or- 
der to receive their ships as they sailed back again 
from the harbour : but to this situation were chiefly 
owing the losses which they afterwards sustained. 
When the fleets were joined, the contest was for 
some time equal ; being maintained on either side 
by the choicest of the legionary troops. But, by 
degrees, the Carthaginians drew the victory to their 
side, by the help of many favourable circumstances 
in which they were superior to the Romans during 
the whole engagement. Their vessels were light, 
and swift in sailing ; their rowers skilful and expe- 
rienced ; and lastly, they derived no small advan- 
tage from having ranged their fleet in battle on the 
side of the open sea. Whenever they were closely 
pressed, as they had full room to retreat, so were 
they able also by their swiftness to transport them- 
selves at once out of the reach of danger. If the 
enemy advanced too far in the pursuit they then 
turned suddenly upon them, and making their at- 
tack with vigour and agility, now upon the sides, 
and sometimes on the stern, sunk many of the Ro- 
man vessels, which, being unwieldy by their bulk, 
and incumbered with unskilful rowers, performed 
all their : motions heavily and without success. 
When any of their vessels seemed ready to be mas- 
tered by the enemy, they advanced securely through 
the open sea, and by ranging some fresh gal- 
leys in the stem of those that were engaged, rescued 
their friends from danger. But, on the part of the 
Romans, every circumstance was contrary to these. 
When pressed, they iiad no room to retreat ; for 
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every vessel that retired before the enemy, either 
stuck fast upon the sands, or was dashed against the 
shore. As their ships were also heavy, and their 
rowers destitute of skill, they were quite deprived 
of the advantage, the greatest that is known in na- 
val battles, of sailing through the squadron of the 
enemy, and attacking in stern the ships that were 
already engaged with others ; nor could they, on 
the other hand, send any succours, or support their 
own vessels from behind, as the distance was so 
narrow between them and the land. Such were 
the disadvantages under which the Romans labour- 
ed through the whole engagement. Many of their 
vessels, therefore, were broken against the shore ; 
and many stuck fast upon the sands. The consul, 
with about thirty only that stood with him upon the 
left, withdrew froin the engagement, and directed 
his flight along the coast. The remaining ships, in 
number ninety-three, fell into the hands of the Car- 
thaginians, together with all the men; a small 
number only excepted, who forced their vessels 
close to shore, and escaped the danger. 

Thus ended the engagement ; from whence the 
Carthaginian general reaped, among his country- 
men, all the applause and honour that were due to 
his brave and skilful conduct; while the Romans, 
on the contrary, pursued with curses and invectives 
the consul Publius, whose rash imprudence had 
brought such heavy losses upon his country, and, 
after his return to Rome, condemned him by a pub- 
lic sentence to the payment of a heavy fine. 

The Romans, notwithstanding this defeat, were 
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so 6xed in their design to conquer, that they con- 
tinued all their preparations for the war with the 
same ardour as before; and, when the election of 
their magistrates was past, sent L. Junius, one of 
the consuls, into Sicily, with a convoy of sixty ships, 
to carry corn and ,other necessary stores to the 
army that invested Lilybseum. Junius arriving at 
Messana, and having there received some vessels 
that came to join him, both from the camp and from 
the other parts of the island, sailed soon afterwards 
to Syracuse. His whole fleet now consisted of a 
hundred and twenty ships of war, besides eight 
hundred transports. Having given tlie half of 
these, together with a small part of the former, to 
the quaestors, he ordered them to sail with the 
provisions to the camp ; while himself staid behind 
at Syracuse, to receive the ships that were not able 
to attend him from Messana, and to collect the 
corn which the allies from the inland paits of Sicily 
were obliged to furnish. 

. About the same time Adherbal, when he had 
sent to Carthage the prisoners and all the vessels 
that were taken in the last engagement, joined 
thirty of his own ships to seventy others that were 
under the command of Carthalo, and gave orders 
to that general to go and fall suddenly upon the 
Roman fleet, which lay at anchor in the port of Li- 
lybaeum, to bring away as many of their ships as 
he could get into his hands, and to burn the rest. 
Carthalo, having received this commission, steered 
his course towards the harbour; and entering it 
before break of day, he set fire to one part of the 
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fleet, and made himself master of the rest. This 
accident occasioned no small disorder in the Ro- 
man camp; for while the soldiers ran together 
with loud cries from every quarter, to succour and 
save their fleet, Imilco, who commanded in the 
town, perceiving what was done, sallied out upon 
them with the mercenaries. Thus were they sur- 
rounded by danger on every side, and their conster- 
nation became complete. 

The Carthaginian general, having taken one part 
of the vessels, and destroyed the rest, the whole 
amounting to no very considerable number, steered 
his course from Lilybaeum towards Heraclea, with 
design to intercept the fleet that was sailing to the 
camp from Syracuse. Elated by his past success, 
he no sooner was informed by the scouts whom he 
had sent before, that the Roman fleet, composed 
of a great number of ships of every kind, was ar- 
rived almost in sight, than he advanced in haste to 
meet them. The Romans, having received notice 
likewise of his approach, from the frigates that sail- 
ed at the head of all their squadron, and thinking 
it unsafe, in their present circumstances, to venture 
on a battle, directed their course towards a little 
town that owned their jurisdiction ; where, though 
there was indeed no harbour, certain creeks, that 
were" enclosed on every side by a kind of promon- 
tories which ran out into the sea, afforded a conve- 
nient shelter for their fleet. Having here disem- 
barked their forces, and disposed in order some 
catapults and balistae which the town supplied, 
they waited the arrival of the enemy. The Car- 
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thaginjans, as soon as they approached, made 
haste to begin the combat ; being persuaded that 
the Romans, upon the first attack, would abandon 
all their vessels, and take refuge in the town. But 
when their expectations were so far from being an- 
swered, that, on the contrary, they found a vigo- 
rous and stout resistance ; and as the place was 
also, in all respects, disadvantageous to them, they 
were at last obliged to retire from the engagement, 
carrying with them a small number of the trans- 
ports only ; and, sailing to the mouth of a certain 
river that was near, they cast anchor there, and re- 
solved to wait for the departure of the Roman 
fleet. 

The consul Junius, having now trans£lcted his 
affairs at Syracuse, doubled the promontory Pa- 
chynus, and was steering his course to Lilybaeum, 
ignorant of all that had happened to the quaestors. 
The Carthaginian general, being informed by his 
scouts of their approach, sailed out to sea with the 
greatest haste, designing to engage them before 
they could be joined by the other fleet. The con- 
sul saw that the (enemy approached fast towards 
him, and that their fleet was very numerous. Being 
unwilling, therefore, to venture on a battle against 
so great a force, and not able on the other hand to 
fly because they were so near, he cast anchor upon 
a rough and dangerous part of the coast; and re- 
solved to suffer every thing that might there befall 
him rather than deliver up his ships and all his 
forces to the enemy. The Carthaginians, not dar- 
ing to risk a combat in places so unsafe, cast an- 
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chor also near a certain promontory, which lay be- 
tween the Itoman fleets, and from thence observed 
their motions. 

About this time a most dreadful tempest was 
just ready to break upon the sea. The Carthagi- 
nian pilots, who, from their long experience, and 
their knowledge of the coasts, were able to foresee 
such accidents before they happened, advised the 
commander to double the Cape Pachynus without 
delay, and shelter himself from the impending 
storm. The general wisely yielded to this advice ; 
and having passed the promontory, though not 
without the greatest pains and difficulty, cast an- 
chor in a place of safety. But when the storm 
came on, the Roman fleets, being quite destitute of 
shelter, and far removed from any harbour, were 
both so miserably wrecked and broken, that the 
account almost exceeds belief. For so complete 
was the destruction, that scarcely a single plank re- 
mained entire. This accident gave new life and 
hopes to the Carthaginians ; for the whole naval 
strength of Rome, which had already been greatly 
weakened by repeated losses, was now all at once 
destroyed. The Romans, indeed, were still supe- 
rior in their armies; but, on the other hand, the 
Carthaginians were sole masters of the sea, and 
^ their affairs by land were by no means desperate. 

This great misfortune raised a general grief 
and consternation, both at Rome and among the 
troops that invested Lilybaeum. The siege, how- 
ever, of this city was still pressed as closely as be- 
fore ; while all the necessary stores were carefully 
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supplied by the allies, and sent by land into the 
camp. The consul Junius, who had escaped the 
storm, returned to the camp full of grief, atid re- 
solved to repair, if possible, by some signal and im- 
portant action, the loss that he had sustained by 
sea. With this design, having conceived some 
hopes of taking Eryx by surprise, he so well im- 
proved the slight occasion that was offered, that he 
became master both of the city and of the temple 
of Venus that was near it. The mountain Eryx 
is situated on that part of the Sicilian coast which 
looks towards Italy, between Drepanum and Pa- 
normus ; but lies nearest to the former of these ci- 
ties, and is most difficult of access on that side. It 
is the largest of all the mountains of Sicily, JEinQ, 
alone excepted. On the top of it, which is a level 
plain, stands a temple dedicated to Erycinian 
Venus ; which, in splendour, wealth, and beauty, is 
acknowledged to be far superior to all the other 
temples of the island. Below the summit lies the 
town; the ascent to which is long and difficult. 
The consul having placed some troops upon the 
top, and on the road that led to Drepanum, de- 
signed to act chiefly on the defensive, and was per- 
suaded that, by guarding carefully these two posts, 
he should be able to keep possession both of the 
town and all the mountain. 
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CHAP. V. 

After these transactions the Carthaginians ap- 
pointed Amilcar, surnamed Barcas, to be their ge- 
neral in chief; and gave to him also the command 
of all the fleet. This was now the eighteenth year 
of the war. Amilcar, having drawn together the 
naval forces, sailed away to plunder the coast of 
Italy. When he had wasted all the lands of the 
Brutii and the Locrians, he then s'teered his course 
with the whole fleet to Sicily ; and encamped in a 
certain place upon the coast, between Eryx and 
Panormus, whose situation was, in all respects, so 
advantageous, that an army no where could be 
lodged with more convenience or security. It was 
a rough and craggy mountain, rising from the plain 
to a considerable height, whose top was more than 
a hundred stadia in circumference. The lands be- 
neath the summit were rich in husbandry and pas- 
ture; refreshed by wholesome breezes from the 
sea ; and not infested by any noxious beast. On 
every side stood precipices not easy to be sur- 
mounted, and the space between them was so 
straight and narrow, that no great force was re- 
quired to guard it. There was, besides, an emi- 
nence upon the very top of the mountain, from 
whence, as from a watch-tower, every thing might 
be discerned that was transacted in the plain be- 
low. The harbour that was near it was deep and 
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spacious, and lay commodious for all vessels that 
were sailing towards Italy from Drepanum or Li- 
lybaeum. There were three ways only of ap- 
•proaching this mountain ; two on the side of the 
land, and the other towards the sea. In this post 
it was, that Amilcar had the boldness to encamp : 
throwing himself into the very middle of his ene- 
mies ; having no confederated city near him ; nor 
any hopes of succour beyond his own army. Yet 
even in this situation, he contrived to engage the 
Romans in many desperate contests, and distressed 
them by continual alarms. Sometimes he sailed 
out with his fleet, and wasted all the coast of Italy 
as far as Cumae. And afterwards, while the Ro- 
mans lay encamped within five stadia of his army, 
in the district of Panormus, he waged against 
them, during the course of three whole years, an 
almost infinite variety of battles, which cannot 
particularly be described. For, as in the public 
games, when two champions of distinguished 
bravery and strength contend together for the 
prize, the strokes on either side fall so close and 
frequent, that neither the spectators, nor the com- 
batants themselves, are able precisely to remark 
the direction, scope, and force of every single blow, 
though it be no hard thing to form a judgement 
upon the whole* of the emulation, spirit, strength, 
and skill of those who are thus engaged : so in the 
present instance, it would neither be an easy nor a 
useful task, to recount the manner, or the aim, of 
all the various snares, contrivances, attacks, sur- 
prises, which both sides practised every day ; and 
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from which, if known, the reader never could ob- 
tain so just an apprehension of the characters and 
conduct of the two commanders, as from surveying 
the whole together, and attending to the final issue 
of the contest. In general, every stratagem which 
history has recorded, every invention which cir- 
cumstances could suggest, or necessity require, 
every attempt to which the most impetuous and 
daring spirits could excite them, were all severally 
embraced and carried into practice. But no ac- 
tion passed that was decisive. For as the forces 
on both sides were equal, as their camps were 
strongly fortified, and at tlie same time separated 
from each other by a very moderate distance, 
hence it happened that they were every day en- 
gaged in partial combats, without performing any 
thing that was complete or general. Great num- 
bers fell in these engagements: but when either 
side were too closely pressed, they presently 
retired to their intrenchments ; and from thence 
sallied out again upon the enemy. 

But fortune, like an experienced judge of com- . 
bats, removed these champions not long after- 
wards into a narrower ground, and engaged them 
in a closer and more desperate fight. For while 
the Romans guarded Eryx in the manner before 
mentioned, by posting some troops upon the sum- 
mit, and others at the foot of the mountain, Amil- 
car found means to gain possession of the city that 
lay between. The Romans on the top, being thus 
besieged, maintained their post, and encountered, 
with a most amazing fortitude, the dangers to 
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which they were now exposed. On the other 
hand, the courage and the firm resistance of the 
Carthaginians were such as scarcely will obtain 
belief. For it is not easy to conceive, by what 
means they were able to sustain the efforts of the 
enemy, exposed as they were to their attacks both 
from above and from beneath, and having no way' 
by which they could receive supplies, except 
one single passage which lay open to them 
from the sea. Yet, notwithstanding these great 
difficulties, all the methods, both of art and vio- 
lence, which especially belongs to sieges, were 
practised in their turn by either party. And when 
they had exhausted the whole variety of attacks 
and combats, and been pressed by every kind of 
distress and misery, they did not at last decline 
the contest through weariness or weakness, as Fa- 
bius has affirmed ; but both sides still remained 
unyielding and unconquered, till the war was 
brought by other means to a conclusion, two years 
after. Such was the condition of the armies, in 
the neighbourhood of Eryx. 

If we stop now to make reflection upon the con- 
duct and the various efforts of these two republics, 
we may properly enough compare them with those 
generous and valiant birds, which, when they have 
fought so long together that they are quite disabled 
from making any farther use of their wings in the 
engagement, yet retaining still their courage, and 
exchanging mutual wounds, at last unite by a kind 
of instinct in a closer combat, and maintain the 
fight together with their beaks, till tlie one or other 
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of them falls beneath his adversary's stroke. In 
the same manner, the Carthaginians and the Ro- 
mans, exhausted by continual expense, and weak- 
ened by the miseries and the losses which the war 
had brought upon them, were now reduced on 
both sides to the last extremity. But the Romans 
still maintained their firmness: and though they 
had for five years past abandoned all attempts 
upon the sea; partly by reason of the heavy losses 
which they had there sustained ; and partly also 
because they were persuaded, that their armies 
upon land would alone be able to give a favourable 
issue to the war; yet, when they found that all 
their expectations were likely to be frustrated, by 
the vigorous and intrepid conduct of Amilcar, 
they resolved for the third time to make trial 
of a naval armament; conceiving it to be now 
the only kind of force which, if conducted 
with dexterity and prudence, would end the 
war upon such conditions as their interest and 
their hopes requited. Nor were they, indeed, 
deceived in the event. They had twice before, 
as we have said, been forced to abandon all at- 
tempts upon the sea : once, by the shipwreck of 
their fleets; and afterwards, by the loss which 
they sustained in the fight of Drepanum. But 
having now once more resumed the same design, 
and gained the victory in one naval battle, they 
deprived the Carthaginian troops that were in 
Eryx of the means of receiving any farther supplies 
or succours from the sea, and thus gave a full 
determination to the war. This resolution was 
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wholly the effect of that strong and ardent zeal 
with which the Ronians then were animated. For 
the" treasury afforded no supplies that were suffi- 
cient for the undertaking. But the generous sen-, 
timents and spirit of the chief among the citizens, 
and their earnest love of the republic, enabled 
them to carry it into execution. For each parti- 
cular man, or two or three together, in proportion 
to their wealth, engaged to provide a quinquereme 
completely fitted and equipped ; on condition only 
of being reimbursed; in case that the design should 
be attended with success. By this method they 
brought together a fleet of two hundred quinque- 
remes, which were all built upon the model of 
that vessel that was taken from the Rhodian. 
With this new armament, the consul C. Lutatius, 
in the beginning of the summer, sailed out to sea ; 
and appearing suddenly upon the coast of Sicily, 
gained possession of the ports and bays of Dre- 
panum and Lilybaeum without resistance. . For 
the enemy had sailed back to Carthage with their 
fleet some time before. The consul advanced his 
works against the town of Drepanum, and began to 
press the siege with vigour. But being at the same 
timfe sensible that the Carthaginian fleet would 
soon return, and keeping always in his mind the 
chief dedgn and purpose of the expedition, which 
was to end the war at once by a naval victory, he 
suffered no moment to be lost, but employed the 
sailors in such constant tasks and exercises as might 
best conduce to that design ; and by training them 
in all the parts of naval discipline, he rendered them 
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in a short time hardy and expert, and completely 
prepared for action. 

The Carthaginians heard with great astonish- 
ment, that the Romans again appeared at sea. 
Tliey immediately got ready their fleet ; and being 
desirous to supply in the amplest manner the 
wants of the troops that were at Eryx, they filled 
their vessels with provisions and other stores, and 
sent them away under the command of Hanno ; 
who sailed and cast anchor at the island Hiera. 
His intention was, to arrive at Eryx undiscovered 
by the Romans; and when he had eased his ships 
of their heavy lading, and taken on board a suffi- 
cient number of the choicest troops, together with 
Amilcar, to sail back and engage the enemy. But 
the Roman consul, informed of the motions of this 
fleet, and penetrating also into the views of Han- 
no, selected all the bravest of the legions, and 
sailed to /Egusa, an island that lay opposite to 
Lilybajum. He there harangued his forces, as the 
time required ; and acquainted the pilots that he 
should next day offer battle to the Carthaginians. 
But when the morning came, observing that the 
wind blew strong and favourable to the enemy, 
but contrary to the course which himself was 
obliged to steer, and that the sea was rough and tur- 
bulent, he was for some tiifne in doubt what reso- 
lution he should take. But when he had reflected 
within himself, that if he should now engage, not- 
withstanding all the roughness of the season, the 
contest would only be with Hanno and the naval 
forces, and with ships that were heavy and encum- 
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bered ; but that, if by waiting till the sea was calm 
he should suffer the enemy to pass and join the 
camp, he must then be forced to encounter with 
troops selected from the army, with ships which 
would be light and easy in their motions, and 
above all the rest, with the bold and daring spirit 
of Amilcar, who was now become very terrible to 
the Romans; he at last resolved to seize the occa- 
sion, and to venture on a battle. As the enemy 
were sailing full before the wind, he made haste to 
get out to sea. The rowers, strong and dextrous, 
broke with ease the force of the wind and waves ; 
and the vessels soon were ranged in a single line, 
with their prows turned towards the enemy. The 
Carthaginians, being thus intercepted in their 
course, take down their sails, and after mutual 
exhortations, begin the combat. As the condition 
of the several fleets was now in all points different 
from what it had been in the former battle, it was 
reasonable to expect that the event would be also 
different. The Roman fleet was built in a more 
skilful manner than before. Their vessels were 
not encumbered with any heavy furniture, except 
such only as was necessary for the fight. Their 
rowers had been exercised with so much diligence 
and care, that they were able to perform the great- 
est service. And in the last place, their soldiers, 
being all selected from the choicest of the legions, 
were men who knew not how to retreat or yield. 
But on the other side of the Carthaginians, all 
things bore a different face. Their ships were 
burthened with a heavy lading, which rendered 
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them unfit for action. Their sailors were unprac- 
tised in their art, and such as had been hastily 
thrown together for the present voyage : and their 
troops were new raised levies, not yet acquainted 
with the terrors or the toils of war. For so strongly 
were they assured, that the Romans never would 
appear again upon the sea, that they had for some 
time past neglected all their naval forces: From 
these causes then it happened, that they were in 
every part defeated, even in the first encounter. 
Fifty of their ships were sunk, and seventy taken 
by the Romans, with all the men. But the wind, 
as if engaged to favour them, turning suddenly 
about in the very moment of their danger, filled all 
their sails, and carried the rest of the fleet safe 
back to Hiera. The consul steered his course to 
Lilybaeum ; where his first care was to dispose of 
the captive ships and men : a task which gave him 
no small trouble ; for the numbers of the latter 
amounted to near ten thousand. 

This defeat, however great and unexpected, 
abated nothing of the former zeal and ardour of 
the Carthaginians: but they saw themselves at 
once deprived of all the means by which they 
could hope to carry on the war. As the enemy 
were masters of the sea, it was now no longer in 
their povi^er to send supplies to the troops in Si- 
cily : so that being forced, if we may so express it, 
to betray and abandon these, they had in truth 
neither general nor army left on which they could 
at all depend. They sent therefore to Amilcar, 
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and left to his discretion the care and management 
of the whole. The conduct of JitnWcar in these 
circumstances was such as well became an expert 
and wise commander. While any prospect of 
success remained, or any reasonable ground of 
hope, he boldly attempted every thing, how full 
soever of hazard and of danger, that could distress 
the enemy; and rested all his hopes of victory 
upon the strength and vigour of his arms, even 
more than any general that had lived before him. 
But when the face of affairs was changed, and all 
probable resources cut off* and lost, he resolved no 
longer to exppse his troops to danger; but wisely 
yielding to the necessity of the times, sent ambas- 
sadors to the Romans to treat of peace. For the 
part of a consummate general is not only to know 
when to conquer, but when also to renounce all 
hopes of victory. 

The consul, knowing that the Romans were on 
their part also weary of a war, which so greatly 
had exhausted the strength of the republic, em- 
braced the offer with little difficulty ; and a treaty 
was soon afterwards concluded in th6 following: 
terms. 

" There shall be peace between the Carthagi- 
nians and the Romans, with the approbation of the 
Roman people, upon these conditions. The Car- 
thaginians shall relinquish every part of Sicily. 
They shall not make war upon Hiero ; nor give 
any disturbance to the Syracusans, or their allies. 
They shall restore, without ransom, all the Roman 
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prisoners : and pay a tribute of two thousand two 
hundred Euboic talents of silver, withia the course 
of twenty years." 

When the conditions were sent to Rome, the 
people at first refused to confirm the treaty ; and 
deputed ten commissioners to examine mto the 
state of affairs in person. When these arrived in 
Sicily, tliey made no considerable alteration in the 
whole of what had been agreed : but only added 
to the tribute a thousand talents more ; shortened 
the time allotted for the payment of it ; and de- 
manded also, that the Carthaginians should retire 
from all the islands that lay between Sicily and 
Italy. 

Such was the end of the war of Sicily between 
the Carthaginians and the Romans ; when it had 
continued during the course of twenty-four years, 
without any intermission. A war, the longest in 
its duration, the least interrupted in its progress, 
and upon the whole the most considerable, of any 
that we find in history. For, not to mention again 
the various combats, which have already been re- 
counted, in one naval battle only, which happened 
in this war, five hundred quinqueremes were en- 
gaged together in action ; and in a second, scarce 
fewier than seven hundred. The Romans, in the 
course of the war, lost seven hundred quinque- 
remes ; if we reckon those that were destroyed by 
tempests : the Carthaginians, about five hundred. 
And now let those, who have been accustomed 
to contemplate with surprise the naval prepara- 
tions and engagements of Antigonus, Deuaetrius, 
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and Ptolemy, let them I say consider^ whether the 
present war be not a subject far more worthy of 
their admiration and regard. For if we carefully 
reflect upon the difference between these quinque- 
remes and the trireme vessels that were made use 
of by the Persians in their expeditions against the 
Greeks, and afterwards by the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians in all their i\aval combats, it will 
very clearly appear, that no state or people ever 
brought so great a force upon the sea, as thos<[ 
that were engaged in the war before us- From 
this view of things, we may also be convinced, that 
it was by no means an effect of chance or rashness, 
as the Greeks foolishly imagine, that the Romans 
had afterwards the boldness to attempt, as well as 
the power to reach, the conquest of the whole 
known world : but, on the contrary, that having 
first been trained in a course of great and im- 
portant actions, and disciplined for such an under- 
taking, they built their project upon very solid 
grounds, and such as gave the fairest prospect of 
success. 

It will perhaps be asked, from whence it hap- 
pens that the Romans, in all the present greatness 
of their power, and extent of territory, to which 
they have advanced their empire by the conquest 
of the world, are yet unable to equip so many 
ships, ox send such powerful fleets upon the sea, 
as in former times. I shall endeavour to give a 
clear solution of this difficulty; when I come to 
treat of the constitution of the Roman govern- 
ment : a subject which I design to examine in its 
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foil extent : and which will well deserve the closest 
attention of the reader. For, besides that th« 
matter in itself is curious, it has also hitherto been 
hot little known, throagh the fault of those that 
have attempted to write concerning it. For while 
some of them were themselves entirely unac- 
quainted with every part of this inquiry, others 
have' pursued it in a manner so perplejced and 
intricate^ that no kind of satisfaction or advantage 
can be expected from their labours. 

In tlie present war we may remark^ that the 
same ardent zeal, .the same desi^s, the same 
generous perseverance, and the same passion for 
dominion, animated alike both republics. The 
Roman soldiers, indeed, in all points of bravery 
and spirit exceeded those of Carthage. But, on 
the other hand, the Carthaginian general, both in 
conduct and in courage, was fer superior to any of 
those commanders that were sent against him. 
This general was Amilcar, surnamed Barcas, the 
£U;her of Annibal, who afterwards waged war with 
Rome. 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace, both 
nations were involved in the same misfDrtune, and 
forced to employ their arms to quiet some domestic 
troubles. These wei>e raised against the Bomans 
by the Falisci ; who were reduced however in the 
course of a few days only, and their chief city 
taken. But the Carthaginians were engaged in a 
war of much greater moment, against their n^erce- 
naries, and against the Africans and Numidians, 
who joined in the revolt. A war, which in the 
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progress of it filled them with the greatest tefrOM 
and alarms, and threatened even the entire subver- 
sion of their state. 

It will not be improper or unusefiil, to rest 
awhile upon the subject of this war, and to re- 
count in few w ords the chief transactions of it. 
The task, for many reasons, well deserves our 
pains. For first, we may from hence be fully 
informed of the nature, circumstances, and whole 
conduct, of that kind of war which is usually 
called, Inexpiable. We shall likewise learn from 
the misfortunes which now happened to the Car- 
thaginians, what foresight and precaution should 
be used, and what dangers apprehended, by those 
who employ mercenary troops: and also, how 
great the difference is, between a mixed assem- 
bly, made up of barbarous and foreign nations, 
and an army coin posed of those who had been 
educated in the discipline, and trained under the 
laws and customs of Uieir country. In the last 
place, the transactions of these times may serve to 
lead us to the true causes of that war which An- 
nibal made afterwards upon the Romans : and en- 
able, us to fix wit;h some assurance wh^t has been 
hitherto a matter of much dispute and doubt; not 
only among his^priaiis, but even among the par^ 
ties alsQ that were themselves engaged in the war, . 
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CHAP. VI. 

As soon as the treaty was concluded, Amilcar 
led the army from Eryx to Lilybaeum ; and there 
laying down his command, left it to the care of 
Gesco, the governor of the city, to send the forces 
back to Carthage. Gesco, having some kind of 
foresight and apprehension of what might happen, 
conducted the affair with great prudence and pre* 
caution. He embarked the soldiers in small divi- 
sions, and sent them away at different times, that 
the Carthaginians might be able to pay them theii: 
arrears as they arrived, and so dismiss them to 
their several countries, before the others joined 
them. This was Gesco^s design. But the Car^ 
thaginians, finding .that their treasury was much 
exhausted by the late expenses of the war, and 
persuading themselves that if the mercenaries were 
to be drawn together and entertained for some 
time at Carthage, they might be prevailed on to 
abate some part of the stipend that had been pro- 
mised them, admitted them all within the walls as 
they arrived, and gave them quarters in the city. 
But when many tumults and disorders began to 
grow among them, and to break out both by night 
and day, being now in apprehension of some dismal 
consequences from the licentiousness and insolence 
of such a multitude, they were forced to entreat their 
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officers to conduct them to a certain town called 
Sicca, giving to each a piece of gold for defraying 
their present wants, and to keep them there, till every 
thing was ready for the payment of their stipends, 
and the rest of the forces also arrived from Sicilv. 
The soldiers readily assrecd to this proposal of 
removing, but designed to leave their families and 
baggage behind at Carthage, as they had hitherto 
done, especially as they expected to return shortly 
back again to receive their pay. But the Cartha- 
ginians, fearing that some among them, detained 
by the caresses of their wives and children, whom a 
long absence had now endeared to them, might 
altogether refuse to quit the city, and that others 
invited by the same tender motives, would make 
frequent occasions to return, and renew the lat^ 
disorders, obliged them, in spite of all their wishes 
and inclinations to the contrary, to carry with 
them their families and all their goods. The troops 
being arrived at Sicca, began to live according to 
their own discretion, without any control or rule. 
They were now fallen at once into a state of ease 
and inactivity, from a course of long fatigue and 
hardship : a state which ought by no means ever 
to be permitted among mercenary soldiers ; and 
which is often of itself the principal and only caus^ 
of seditions. 

During this time of leisure, some among them 
began to compute together the arrears that were 
pretended to be due; accumulating various arti- 
cles without any show of reason, and enlarging the 
^u(n beyond its just amount. Others called tp 
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mind the rewards which the generals had promised 
to their services in times of extraordinary difficulty 
and danger. Upon the whole, their expectations 
were raised to such a height, that w hen the rest of 
the forces had joined them, and Hanno, who pre- 
sided over the affairs of Afric, heing arrived at 
Sicca, instead of giving satisfaction to their hopes, 
began to enlarge upon the bad condition of the 
republic, burthened as he said by heavy taxes, and 
an uncommon scarcity of all things, and requested 
them to abate some part even of that which was 
acknowledged to be due, immediately the whole 
army fell into discontent and mutiny. Meetings 
and cabals were formed, and assemblies held con- 
tinually ; sometimes of the troops apart, according 
to their several tribes and countries; and some- 
times of all together in a body : while, from the 
various and discordant mixture of different lan- 
guages and nations; every place was filled with 
confusion, noise, and tumult. 

If the Carthaginians, in filling their armies, as 
their constant custom' was, with mercenaries drawn 
together from different countries, designed nothing 
more than to prevent conspiracies, and render the 
authority of their generals more absolute and 
effectual, they may seem perhaps in this respect 
to -have judged not unreasonably; for troops of 
this sort cannot easily unite together in factious 
counsels. But, on the other hand, this practice 
must be albvred to be highly impolitic and rash, 
if we consider how difficult and desperate a task it 
j§j to instruct^, convince, or soften the minds of an 
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army so composed, when once their passions are 
inflamed, when hatred and resentment ha^e taken 
root among them, and a sedition is actually begun. 
Under these circumstances, they are no longer 
men, but wild beasts of prey. Their fury will not 
be confined within the ordinary bounds of human 
wickedness or violence ; but breaks out into effects 
the most terrible and monstrous that are to be 
found in nature. This was now experienced by 
the Carthaginians. Their army was composed of 
Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; of some from the 
Balearic islands ; of spurious Greeks, the greater 
part of whom were fugitives and slaves ; but chiefly 
of Africans. To assemble all these together, and 
harangue them with any good effect, was a thing 
impracticable; unless the general had been ac« 
quainted with all their different languages. And 
to address them separately by interpreters, repeat- 
ing still the same thing four or five times over, 
seemed a task as dilBcult as the other, and not 
more likely to succeed. It remained therefore, to 
engage their officers to employ such entreaties and 
arguments among them as the occasion required. 
And tliis was the method that was now pursued 
by Hanno. But it happened, that some of these 
understood not what was said : while others, 
seeming to consent to, and approve of the instruc- 
tions that were given them, repeated all things 
diflferently to the soldiers; some through igno- 
rance, and some from malice : so that suspicion, 
doubt, distrust, and discord reigned tlirough all. 
They suspected likewise, that it was not by acci- 
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dent, but with deliberate design, that the Cartha- 
ginians had deputed to them a man who was not 
present at any of their services in Sicily ; instead 
of sending any of those generals, who had been 
eye-witnesses of their exploits, and had promised 
them the rewards which they now demanded. At 
last, being fully inflamed against the Carthaginians, 
despising the authority of Hanno, and distrusting 
severally their own officers, they began their march 
towards the city with all their forces, amounting to 
more than twenty thousand men ; and encamped at 
Tunis, which was distant from Carthage about a 
hundred and twenty stadia. 

The Carthaginians were sensible of their impru- 
dence when it was now too late. They had been 
guilty of one great error, in drawing together to one 
place so large a body of foreign soldiers ; while the 
forces that they were able to raise at home, were 
such as could not greatly be depended on, in case 
of any difficult emergency. But it was still more 
rash and inconsiderate, to oblige them to take 
along with them their wives and children, and all 
their goods ; for these might have served as host- 
ages, by the help of which the Carthaginians 
might have made the troops at all times tractable 
and compliant, and pursued in full security such 
measures as their interest required. 

In consequence of these mistakes, they now 
were thrown into so great a consternation, upon 
the near approach of these enraged mercenaries, 
that they submitted to try every expedient that 
was likely to soften their resentment. They or« 
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dered all kinds of provisions to be conveyed to 
their camp in great abundance ; and there to be 
^old, at such prices as the soldiers were pleased to 
fix. They sent continual deputations to them 
from the senate, proniising to consent to all their 
demands as far as their power would reach. But 
as this denoted the extreme apprehension and dis- 
may with which the Carthaginians were seized, so 
it served only to increase the insdence of the 
niercenaries. Their demands rose higher every 
day. And so much were they elated by their pas^ 
exploits in Sicily against the Romans, that they 
began to be persuaded that neither the Carthagi- 
nians nor any other people of the world, were able 
to sta^nd against them in the field. No sooner 
therefore were the stipends settled upon their own 
conditions, than they made a new demand of some 
allowance for the horses which they had lost in 
battle. This being likewise consented to, they 
next insisted, that their appointment for pro? 
visions, which was now run into a long arrear, 
should be adjusted according to the highest 
price that corn had borne during any part of 
the war. In a word, some new pretences were 
every day suggested by the seditious that were 
among them; till their demands upon the whole 
were such as it was not possible for the republic to 
discharge. The Carthaginians however engaged 
to satisfy them to the utmost of their abilities; 
and at last prevailed to have the dispute referred 
to one of the generals under whom they had served 
in Sicily. ; 
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Amilcar Barcas, who was one of these, was by 
no mejans agreeable to the troops : for as he never 
had been joined in any of the deputations to them, 
p.nd had also shown such willingness and haste to 
lay down his eonrimand, they considered him as in 
part the cause, that so little respect had been paid 
to their demands. But Gesco was a man whotn 
they all regarded with esteem and favour. He 
also had borne command in Sicily; and bad, upoa 
nil occasions, seemed attentive to their interests ; 
but most particularly so, when he was intrusted 
with the care of embarking them for Carthage. 
To his decision, therefore, they readily consented 
to refer the whole. 

Gesco being furnished with such sums of money 
jas were necessary, sailed away to Tunis. As 
^oon as he arrived, he called together first the 
officers, and afterwards the soldiers by their several 
nations. And having reproved them for the past^ 
enlarged upon the stat^ and circumstances of th^ 
present times, and above all things recommended 
to them a better conduct for the time to come ; 
conjuring them to look more favourably upon the 
Cartb^gbians, under whose pay they had so long 
borne arms ; he next applied himself to distribute 
among the troops, according to their several counr 
tries, the stipends that were due* 

There was among them a certain Campaniao, a 
fugitive slave, named Spendius, who w^s noted 
both for an uncopimpn strength of body, and for ^, 
•spirit in war that was fearless apd enterprising 
even tp r^shnes?. This man, being ftppreb^npiv* 
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of falling again into the hands of his master, and of 
being put to death in torture, according to the 
Roman laws, employed his utmost efforts, both by 
words and actions, to prevent all trieaty with the 
Carthaginians. There was also an African, whose 
name was Matho, who was indeed of free condi- 
tion, and had served regularly in the army : but 
having been the chief incendiary in the late com^ 
motions, and fearing lest the punishment even of 
those disorders which others had committed should 
fall most heavily upon himself, he entered eagerly 
into all the views of Spendius, and resolved to 
pursue the same design. Having therefore as- 
sembled the Africans apart, he endeavoured to 
convince them, that as soon as the rest of the 
troops were satisfied, and dismissed to their 
respective countries, they alone would be exposed 
to all the vengeance of the Carthaginians, who 
would not fail to punish their revolt, in a manner 
that should strike a terror into all the states of 
Afric. These suggestions increased the rage with 
which they were before inflamed. And because 
Gesco only discharged the stipends that were due, 
but reserved the allowance for their corn and 
horses to a distant time, on this slight pretence the 
soldiers ran together tumultuously in a body. 
Spendius and Matho harangued the assembly, in 
terms full of the bitterest accusations against the 
Carthaginians. These M^ere greedily received, and 
attended to with pleasure : but if any other per- 
sons advanced to speak, the multitude, without 
waiting till they were informed whether their sen- 
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timents were contrary to, or the same with those 
of Spendius, instantly fell upon then), and destroy-* 
ed them with stones. A great number, as well of 
officers as private men, lost their lives in this 
manner. The single word which they all in com-' 
mon understood, was, kill; for this was now be« 
come their constant practice : especially in their 
afternoon assemblies, when they were inflamed 
with wine. At those times, as soon as any one 
began to call out kill^ the a.ttack was made so sud- 
denly, and with so much fury from every quarter, 
that it was not possible for any to escape, who had 
fallen within their reach. This fury having in a 
short time silenced all debate, Spendius and 
Matho were declared generals. 

Amidst all the madness and disorder, which 
had now taken possession of the camp, Gesco, 
preferring the safety of his country to every other 
consideration, and fearing lest the savage fury, 
with which these mercenaries were inflamed, 
should bring entire destruction and ruin upon 
Carthage, never ceased to expose himself to 
danger, but tried every remedy which care or 
vigilance could suggest: sometimes addressing 
himself to the officers apart ; and sometimes call* 
ing together the soldiers of each several nation, 
and exhorting them to return again to their duty. 
JBut it happened, that when the Africans, in one of 
these assemblies, were bold and importunate in 
their clamours for the allowance for provisions, 
which they had not yet received, Gesco, in order 
to gheck their insolence, bade them go and demand 
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it of their general I^Iatho. This answer inflamed 
their minds to such a height of finy that, not ad* 
mitting th^ least delay, they ran to lay hands upon 
tiie money that had been brought from Carthage, 
and aft^ftfards seized Gesco and his company. 
Spendius and Matho employed all their arts to 
feed and keep up the rage of the soldiers ; bemg 
persuaded, that if they could once be drawn to 
commit some violent and desperate action, a war 
must necessarily follow. The atten^ succeeded ; 
they seized the money into their hands ; pkindered 
the Carthaginians of their goods and equipage; 
and having ignominiously loaded Gesco and his 
companions with chains, threw th^m into prison ; 
and from this time declared open war against the 
Carthaginians, hi defiance of all the fciws of justice 
and religion, and of the established rights of mao« 
kind. 

Such were the causes, and such the beginning of 
the war against the foreign mercenaries, which is 
usuallv called the African war. 

When Matho had thus far accomplished his de- 
sign, he sent ambassadors to all the cities of Afric, 
inviting them to join in this attempt, and lend their 
assistance towards the recovery of their coimnon 
liberty. The greater part of these readily embraced 
the occasion, and raised large supplies both of 
troops and stores. The army then divided itself 
into two separate bodies, and msM-ched to lay siege 
to Ulaca and Hippo, two cities that had refused to 
loin in the revoh. 
; The Carthaginians were deeply affected by this 
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8tote af their affairs, which seemed to be almost de-* 
sperate. What their own territory produced was, 
indeedy at all times sufficient for the common occa« 
sions. of the people ; but all the public necessitie3 
bad constantly been supplied by stores and contri- 
butions drawn from the African cities; and their 
battles were always fought by foreign troops. But 
DOW these^ resources not only failed, but were 
turned against them to their destruction. The mi* 
sery, too, was more severely felt, because it had 
happened so contrary to all their hopes. Wearied 
and exhausted by the lengdi and close continuance 
of the war in Sicily, they flattered themselves that, 
after the conclusion of the peace, they should be 
able to enjoy some little repose and ease. But the 
event proved different ; a war was ready to receive 
them, far greater and more terrible than the other. 
In the first, the only contest was for Sicily against 
the Romans : the latter was a civil and domestic 
war, in which their country, lives, and liberties, were 
all in danger. Besides this, they had no store of 
arms, nor any naval force ; for their fleets had been 
all destroyed in the late engagements. They had 
no method of procuring supplies ; no revenues to 
rapport an army; nor so much as one single ally 
or friend, from whom they could expect assistance. 
Now were they sensible, how much more civil dis- 
sentions are to be dreaded than a war maintained 
in a foreign country, against a foreign eneniy. But 
these distresses were in a great measure owing to 
themselves. For during the late war they had 
treated all the Afi-icans with extreme severity j 
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being persuaded that the necessities of thie times 
would justify their conduct. Upon this pretence, 
they exacted through the country one half of all 
the annual produce ; and imposed a tribute on the 
cities, double to what Mas paid before the war. 
No favour or remission was ever shown to any, 
how poor or indigent soever. Among the govern- 
ors of provinces, such as were of a mild and gentle 
disposition, were held in no esteem at Carthage; 
but those were most caressed and honoured who 
collected the amplest stores, and practised the 
greatest cruelty upon the country. Hanno was 
one of these. A people so oppressed wanted no 
persuasions to excite them to revolt ; a single mes- 
sage was sufficient. The very women, who had 
often quietly beheld their husbands and their child- 
ren dragged to prison, when , they were unable to 
discharge the tribute, now met together in every 
city ; and having solemnly engaged themselves not 
to conceal any part of their goods, they brought to- 
gether all their ornaments, and threw them into the 
common treasure; by. which means Spendius and 
Matho were furnished with supplies in such abun- 
dance, that they not only paid the soldiers their ar- 
rears, as it had been promised them in the begin- 
ning of the revolt, but were able also from that 
time to defray all the necessary expenses of the 
war. So true it is, that in affairs of government 
it is the part of prudence not to confine our views 
to the exigencies only of the present time, but ra- 
ther to look forwards to the future. 

The Carthaginians, though beset by so many 
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evils, made baste to draw together new troops of 
mercenaries, and appointed Hanno to be their ge- 
neral ; who, some time before, had been successful 
in reducing Hecatompylus, together with the adja- 
cent parts of Afric, to the Cartliaginian yoke. 
They armed, likenise, all the citizens that were of 
sufficient age ; trained and disciplined the cavalry 
of the city; and refitted what was leathern of their 
fleet ; some triremes, a few vessels of fifty oars, 
and the largest of their boats. 

Spendius and Matho, being joined by all the 
Africans, to the amount of seventy thousand, had 
divided their forces, and were now laying siege to 
Utica and Hippo. They held also a strong camp 
at Tunis ; so that the Carthaginians were cut oif 
from all communication with exterior Afric; for 
Carthage is situated within a gulf upon a long tract 
of land, which bears the form of a peninsula, being 
almost every way surrounded, partly by the sea and 
partly by a lake. The isthmus, which connects it 
with the rest of Afric, is about twenty-five stadia 
in its breadth. At a moderate distance from the 
isthmus, and on that side which is bounded by the 
sea, stands Utica;. on the other side, upon the 
lake, is Tunis. The mercjenaries having gained 
possession of these two posts, and thus blocked up 
the Carthaginians within their walls, made frequent 
incursions both by night and day even to the very 
gates, and filled the city with continual terror and 
alarms. 

Hanno completed all the necessary preparations 
with diligence and dexterity. This^ indeed^ was his 

VOL. I. I 
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peculiar talent ; but his abilities in the field were 
ivhoUy contemptible and mean. He wanted pene- 
tration to discern the proper opportunities of ac- 
tion ; and bis whole conduct showed him to be de- 
stitute both of skill and spirit For though, upon 
his first march to Utica to relieve the siege, he ob- 
tained great advantages against the enemy, who 
were seized with terror at the number of his ele- 
phants, which were not fewer than a hundred ; yet 
so far was he from improving this success, as he 
might have done, so as to gain a complete and de- 
cisive victory, that, on the contrary, he endangered 
even the safety of those whom he came to succour. 
He had ordered catapults, and all the train of mi- 
litary engines, to be brought to him out of the 
city ; and sitting down at no great distance from 
the besiegers, he resolved to attack their camp. 
The elephants advanced with so much violence 
that they soon broke through the intrenchments ; 
and the mercenaries, unable to sustain the shock, 
fled frpm the camp with the utmost precipitation. 
A great part of them were killed by the beaists; 
the rest escaped to an adjoining hill, that was 
rough and craggy, and covered with woods, and re- 
lied upon the strength of the place for their secu- 
rity. Hanno, who had been always used to fight 
against the Afiicans and Numidians, whose custom 
it is, whenever they are routed, to continue their 
flight for two or three days together, till they are 
quite removed from the place of action ; Hanoo, I 
say, imagining that the war was ended, and all 
danger past, abandoned at once all care both of 
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the soldief s and the camp ; and retiring into the 
citj', began to spend his tfme in luxury and ease. 
But these troops, who saved themselves upon the 
hill, had been trained nnder the discipline of the 
bold Amilcar ; and, diiring their campaigns in Si- 
cily, had been acci^stomed to retreat before the 
cnetny, even many times in the same day, and to 
return again as often to the charge. When they 
therefore saw that the general was gone into the 
city, and that the soldiers, through confidence from 
their late victory, neglected to guard the camp, 
and were dispersed up and down without any care 
or caution, they suddenly returned, and marching 
in close order, forced their way through the in- 
trenchments, killing a great number of the Cartha- 
ginians, and constraining the rest to save them-^ 
seves by a hasty and ignominious flight. They be- 
came masters also of the baggage, and of all the 
military machines which Hanno had ordered to be 
brought out of the city, and which were now by 
that means lost. But this was not the only instance 
in which this general showed his want of sense ; 
for in a few days after, when the two armies lay en- 
camped very near each other in the neighbourhood 
of Gorza, though he had twice an opportunity of 
forcing the enemy to an engagement, and twice 
also of attacking them by surprise, yet so absurd 
and foolish was his conduct, that he suffered all 
these occasions to escape him. 

At last the Carthaginians seeing that their affairs 
were so ill conducted, made choice of Amilcar 
Barcas for their general, and intrusted to him the 

IS 
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care of the war. The army con^ted of seventy 
elephants ; of such bodies of mercenaries as they 
had been able to draw together ; of some deserters 
from the enemy ; and of the cavalry and infantry 
of the city, which amounted to about ten thousand 
men. Amilcar, by the very first action which he 
performed, struck the enemy with inconceivable 
dismay and terror, and forced them to raise the 
siege of Utica. It was an action equal to the 
greatness of his past exploits ; and such as fully 
answered the expectations which his country had 
conceived of him. The manner of it was as fol- 
lows. 

The extremity of the isthmus, which joins Car- 
thage to the rest of Afric, is secured by a chain of 
rough and craggy hills, over which there are roads 
made by art, which give access to the other side. 
Upon these bills Matbo had taken care to place a 
guard in every part that was commodious for the 
purpose. Every other passage from Carthage to 
the country was obstructed by the Macar; a deep 
and rapid river, that was scarcely fordable in any 
part, and which had only one single bridge across 
it. The mercenaries had built a town upon the 
bridge, and guarded it with the gi^eatest care, so 
that it was not possible not only for an army, but 
even for a single man, to pass without discovery. 
Amilcar having carefully considered all these ob- 
stacles, and employed bis thoughts on every proba- 
ble method of surmounting them, at last put in 
practice the following expedient. Having observ- 
ed, that as often as certain wiods began to blow, 
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the mouth of the river was always filled with sand, 
so as to afford a firm and easy passage over it, he 
made all things ready for his design, and waited for 
the time, without disclosing to any one his inten- 
tion. The winds blew accordingly ; and Amilcar, 
beginning his march by night with all possible se- 
crecy, appeared on the other side of the river before 
break of day,* to the great astonishment both of the 
enemy and of those that were besieged in Utica. 
He then continued his march along the plain, to 
attack the forces that were stationed at the bridge. 
When Spendius saw what had happened, he 
made haste to meet the enemy, at the head of ten 
thousand men, from the town upon the- bridge. 
About fifteen thousand more marched at the same 
time from the camp before Utica to support the 
first. As soon as they were joined, they mutually 
exhprted each other, and advanced to the fight, 
imagining that it would be easy to surround the 
Carthaginian army, and enclose them as in a snare. 
Amilcar was marching with the elephants in front; 
behind these were the light-armed troops and ca- 
valry ; and last of all, his heavy forces. But when 
he remarked the impetuosity with which the enemy 
advanced against him, he suddenly inverted his 
whole disposition; commanding the troops that 
were in front to wheel off and fall behind, and 
those that were behind to advance and form the 
front. The mercenaries, imagining that this mo- 
tion was the effect of fear, and that the Carthagi- 
nians already were preparing to retreat, quitted 
their ranks, and ran on briskly to the charge. But 
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no sooner had the cavalry faced about again, and 
come forwards to cover and support the rest of 
the forces that were standing in perfect order, than 
the iVfricans, astonished by a motion which they 
had not looked for, turned their backs and fled ] 
and fell back upon their own forces in great dis- 
order. Many were destroyed in that confusion;, 
but the greater part were trodden down in heaps 
by the Carthaginian cavalry and elephants. Upon 
the whole, about six thousand of them were killed, 
ai)d two thousand taken. The rest escaped, some 
to the camp before Utica, and some to the town 
upon the bridge. 

Aniilcar having thus gained the victory, pursued 
the enemy to the town, which they abandoned on 
his first approach, and retired to Tunis. He 
afterwards marched his army through the coun- 
try, drfiwing many cities to submission, and re- 
ducing many more by force; and by this success 
he restored the courage and raised the drooping 
spirits of his countrymen. 

B|it Matho, who was at this time employed in 
the siege of Hippo, advised Spendius, and Autaritus 
the general of the Gauls, to fpUow closely after 
the Carthaginians, and attend to all their motions; 
taking care only to avoid the plains, by reason of 
the cavalry and elephants; and keeping their 
route along the sides of the mountains, to wait 
their opportunity of falling upon the enemy, when- 
ever they should be engaged in any difficulties. 
He sent likewise to the cities of Afric and Numi- 
dia, to solicit new supplies; and conjured them 
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not to let pass the present occasion, so favourable 
for recovering their common liberty, Spendius, 
taking with him six thousand men from all the 
different nations that were at Tunis, together with 
the Gauls, who now amounted to two thousand 
only, the rest having deserted to the Romans 
during the siege of Eryx, followed the advice of 
Matbo, and marched along the sides of the hills 
and mountains, waiting still upon the motions of 
the Carthaginian army. It happened, that Amil- 
car lay encamped in a certain plain surrounded on 
every side by mountains, when the expected suc- 
cours also arrived from Afric and Numidia, and 
joined the army of the rebels. This threw the 
Carthaginians into the greatest consternation. The 
Africans had fixed their camp before them ; Spen- 
dius with his forces lay on- one side, and the Nu- 
midians were in their rear. The danger was so 
threatening, that there seemed to be no way left to 
escape it. 

But while thmgs were in this situation, a certain 
Numidian prince, named Naravasus, a man of a 
noble and generous disposition, and one whose 
inclinations had always led him to favour the Car- 
thaginians on account of former connexions be- 
tween his family and that people, and who was 
now title more confirmed in those sentiments by 
what he had heard of the great abilities and fame 
of*Amilcar Barcas, considered this as a proper 
time for settling an entire and perfect union be- 
tween himself and the republic. He went there- 
fore to the Carthaginian camp, attended by about 
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a hundred Jhorsemen ; and advancing close to the 
intrenchments, stood boldly there, making signals 
witJi his hand. Amilcar, surprised at the appear- 
ance, sent one to inquire his business. He an- 
swered, that he desired a conference with the 
general. And when Amilcar seemed still doubt- 
ful and irresolute, as if suspecting some ill design, 
Naravasus, delivering his horse and javelins to 
some of the attendants, entered unarmed into the 
camp ; with such an air of confidence and intre- 
pidity, as struck the Carthaginians with astonish- 
ment and awe. They conducted him however to 
the general, to whom he declared, " that he was 
attached by inclination to all the Carthaginians, 
but more particularly solicitous to obtain A mil- 
car's friendship : that he was therefore come to 
enter into, treaty with him : to assist in all his un- 
dertakings ; and to share in all his counsels, with- 
out deceit or fraud." The candour and sincerity 
that appeared in this discourse, together with the 
confidence with which the young man had at first 
approached the camp, gave so much joy and satis- 
faction to Amilcar, that he not only consented to 
admit him as a partner iii all his counsels and de- 
signs, but promised also with an oath to give him 
his daughter in marriage, if he continued firm in 
his alliance with the Carthaginians. The agree- 
ment being thus concluded, Naravasus brought 
over to the camp the Numidians that were under 
his pommand, amounting to two thousand men. 

As soon as Amilcar bad received this reinforce- 
ment, he drew out his army in order of battle. 
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Spendius likewise, being joined by the Africans, 
descended into the plain, and advanced to engage 
the enemy/ The fight was obstinate: but the 
Carthaginians at last prevailed. The elephants 
performed great service in the action : and Nara- 
vasus signalized himself above all the army. About 
ten thousand of the enemy were killed, and four 
thousand taken. Spendius and Autaritus saved 
themselves by flight. When the action was ended, 
as many of the prisoners as were willing to serve 
among the Carthaginians, were received into the 
army : and Amilcar, having ordered the rest to be 
brought before him, informed them, that they 
should now be pardoned for all that was past, and 
be permitted to depart to what place soever their 
several inclinations led them; but that if ever 
again they were found in arms against the Cartha- 
ginians, they must then expect to be treated with 
the last severity. 

About this time, the mercenaries that were gar- 
risoned in Sardinia, being encouraged by the ex- 
ample of Spendius and Matho, revolted from their 
duty ; and having shut up their general Bostar in 
the citadel, destroyed him and all his countrymen. 
The Carthaginians sent Hanno to reduce them 
with an army. But these troops also joined the 
party of the rebels : and Hanno having fallen alive 
into their hands, was immediately nailed to a 
cross. They afterwards put to death all the Car- 
thaginians that were in the place, by new and un- 
usual tortures. And having seized the principal 
towns, they maintained themselves by force in the 
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possession of the island. But some time after- 
wards, when they had engaged in some disputes 
against tlie people of the country, the latter drove 
them from the island, and forced them to fly to 
Italy for refuge. In this manner was Sardinia lost 
to the Carthaginians : an island famous for its 
size, fertility, and number of inhabitants ; and so 
fiilly celebrated on these accounts by many writers, 
that it is not necessary to repeat in this place 
what has already been observed and confessed by 
others. 

Matho, Spendius, and Autaritus, jealous of the 
effects of Amilcar's gentle treatment of the pri- 
soners, and fearing lest the soldiers, seduced by 
that show of clemency, should run to enrtbrace the 
pardon that was offered, resolved to engage the 
multitude in some horrid and inhuman action, 
which might render their minds quite furious and 
implacable towards the Carthaginians. For this 
purpose, having called the troops together, they 
introdciced among them a courier, as bringing 
letters from the rebels in Sardhiia. The contents 
of these were, to advise them to look more care- 
fully after Gesco and bis companions, whom they 
had seized at Tunis ; for that there were some per- 
sons in the camp, who were concerting measures 
with the Carthaginians to set them free. Spendius 
immediately laid hold on this occasion to harangue 
the assembly. He conjured them to give no credit 
to the affected lenity of Amilcar : that his intention 
was not so much to save the prisoners whom he 
had taken, as to seduce by that show of mercy the 
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whole army into bis power, that he might afters- 
wards include them all in one common punish- 
ment. He exhorted them to guard Gesco with 
all imaginable care : that the escape of a man so 
eipinent, and of such abilities in war, would not 
only make them appear contemptible to the ene- 
my, but might also prove the entire ruin of their 
affairs ; since if he once should find himself at 
liberty, he would not fail to turn against them, and 
become their most formidable enemy. He had 
scarcely ended, w hen a second courier entered, as 
if sent from Tunis, with letters of the same advice 
and import Upon this, Autaritus rose up to 
speak. He observed tp them, that they could 
now have no view of safety, but in rejecting every 
thing that looked towards an accommodation with 
the Carthaginians ; that in proportion as any were 
suspended in their thoughts by tlie hopes of par- 
don, they must by consequence become less sin- 
cere and steady in the cause in which they were 
engaged. He advised them to place tlieir only 
confidence in those whose sentiments were most 
severe and bitter against the Carthaginians; and 
to consider all besides as enemies and traitors. 
In conclusion, he urged it as his opinion, that 
Gesco, and the rest that were prisoners with him, 
should presently be put to death in torture : and 
that the same treatment should be also shown to 
all the Cartha^nians, who should from that time 
fall into their hands. 

Of all the chiefs, Autaritus was able to make the 
greatest impression in these assemblies, because be 
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had learned to speak in the Punic language ; 
which the long continuance of the war had ren- 
dered so familiar to the soldiers, that they used it 
for the most part on all occasions of common in- 
tercourse and civility. His opinion, therefore, 
was received with general acclamations, and 
assented to with eagerness. Yet some of every 
nation, moved by the remembrance of the kind- 
nesses which they had received from Gesco, came 
forwards in the assembly, and began to beg, that 
at least the torture might be spared. As they all 
spoke togettier, and each in the language of his 
country, they were not presently understood. But 
no sooner was it declared, that they were pleading 
against the punishment, and one of the assembly 
had called out, kill, kill them all, than they were 
instantly overwhelmed with stones by the furious 
multitude, and their bodies carried off by their 
companions, as if they had been slaughtered by 
some savage beasts. Spendius and the soldiers 
then took Gesco, together with the rest of the 
Carthaginian prisoners, in number about seven 
hundred ; and having conducted them to a little 
distance without the camp, cut off their hands^ 
beginning first with Gesco : the same whom they 
had proclaimed not long before to be their bene- 
factor and their firiend, and chosen as the judge of 
all their wrongs and differences. They afterwads 
tore away the scalp from the heads of these un- 
happy men; and having broken and miserably 
mangled all their limbs, cast them still breathing 
into a pit together. 
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The news of this horrible transaction affected 
the Carthaginians with the deepest grief. They 
ordered their generals Hanno and Amilcar to take 
some speedy and effectual vengeance upon the 
murtherers of their countrymen. They likewise^ 
sent some heralds to those impious wretches, de- 
siring leave to remove their bodies. But the rebeb 
retunied for answer, that they should from that 
time send neither herald nor ambassador to their 
camp, on pain of their being punished with the 
same criiel death. They also made a law for the 
time to come, by which it was resolved, tliat all 
the Carthaginians that were taken should lose their 
lives in torture, and their allies have first their 
hands cut off, and be then sent back in that condi- 
tion to the camp. And this was punctually ob- 
served and executed. 

Whoever makes reflection upon these horrid 
cruelties, will easily be convinced, that if the hu- 
man body is sometimes invaded by certain corrupt 
and ulcerous humours which resist, all remedy, the 
minds of men are also not less liable to some dis« 
orders that prove as obstinate and fatal. And as 
in the former case, the very medicines which are 
designed to effect a cure, often serve only to in- 
flame and irritate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied, and even quicken the progress of the evil ; 
yet, on the other hand, if the disease be totally 
neglected, the corruption soon spreads itself 
through all the neighbouring parts, infecting every 
thing within its reach, till the whole body becomes 
unsouqd : just so it happens to the mind, whenever 
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it is tainted with those dark and malignant pas- 
sions, which render man nwre impious and savage 
even than the beasts themselves. If you offer td 
men in this condition the softening remedies of 
clemency and pardon, they presently suspect it to 
be mere fraud and artifice ; their diffidence grows 
stronger, and their aversion to you is more deeply 
rooted than before. But if you resist their vio- 
lence, and oppose revenge to cruelty, there is then 
no crime too horrible, no attempt too monstrous 
for them to engage in. They exult and glory in 
their impieties, and by degrees divest themselves of 
every sentiment and passion that distinguish human 
nature. It is not to be doubted, but that these 
disorders are chiefly owing to a bad education, and 
impure manners ; though there are many other 
causes, which may sometimes assist to bring them 
on : among which none is so likely to be effectual, 
as the insolence and rapaciousness of public go- 
vernors. The truth of these remarks is evident 
from all that now passed among the mercenaries ; 
and more particularly, from the conduct of their 
chief commanders. 

Amilcar being now in the highest degree in- 
censed against the enemy, and finding himself too 
weak to encounter with their unbounded rage and 
madness, invited Hanno to come and join him : 
hoping by means of their united forces to put a 
speedy end to the war. And being persuaded, 
that nothing less than the entire extirpation of 
these wretches could bring the affair to any 
effectual conclusion, he ordered all those that 
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should fall within the reach of the sword in battle, 
to be instaotly destroyed ; and such as were at 
any time brought prisoners to be cast alive to the 
elephants. The Carthaginians were now begin* 
ning to flatter themselves with better hopes, when 
on a sudden their whole prospect was fatally 
reversed. The generals were no sooner joined, 
than they were found to differ firom each other in 
all their sentiments. And to such, a height was 
this dissen^on raised between them, that they not 
only tieglected every fair occasion of doing hurt to 
tiie enemy, but even exposed their own troc^s to 
frequent attacks and losses, by their mutual jea- 
lousies and contests. The Carthaginians, there- 
fore, were forced to send ord^s, that one of them 
should quit the army ; but left it to the troops to 
msike the choice. It happened also, about the 
same time, that the convoys that were sailing to the 
army from Emporia, . a place from whence they 
usually drew their largest supplies of corn and 
other necessaries, were all sunk in the ocean by a 
stx>i:m. Sardinia^ likewise, w^hich, in times of dan- 
ger or necessity, had always furnished liberally to 
tiieir wants, was now revolted from them. But the 
severest stroke of all was the loss of Ulica and 
Dippo., For among all the African cities, these 
itwo alon/e had remained unshakai in their^duty; 
not pnly in the be^nning of the present war, but 
diiripg the time also of Agatbocles, and when the 
Romans iayaded Afric ; and had, on all occasions, 
served and suppcu^feed the republic with singular af- 
fection and fidelity. Yet now, they not only emr 
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braced the party of the rebels, without any kind of 
pretext or excuse, but showed even an uncommon 
«eal and activity, in the cause ; expressing, at the 
same time, the most implacable enmity and hatred 
against the Carthaginians. They seized the troops 
that had been sent among them for their defence, 
which were not fewer than five hundred men, and 
put them all to death, together with their command- 
ers, and cast them without the walls. Nor would 
they even grant permission for their bodies to be 
buried, though this was requested by the Carthagi-^ 
nians. This situation of affairs so much raised 
the hopes of Spendius and Matho that they resolv* 
ed to lay siege to Carthage. 

Amilcar being joined by Annibal, who was sent 
to command in the room of Hanno, whom the 
army had displaced when the differences belwe^ 
the chiefs were referred to their decision, marched 
his troops through the country, endeavouring to cut 
off all supplies from the enemy. In the execution 
of this design, Naravasus and his cavalry were of 
great service to him ; as indeed they were upon all 
occasions of the war. Such then was the state of 
the armies in the field. 

But the Carthaginians, being thus on every side 
closely invested by their enemies, were forced to 
have recourse to the states that were in alliance 
with them. Hiero, whose attention was fixed 
upon the war, had all along complied with every 
thing that was requested of him. But al this time, 
^especially, he applied himself to serve them with 
tA\ iina^nable z^al ; aS; judging that his interest re- 
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quired bim, in order to preserve bis own dominions 
and bis alliance with the Romans, to assist in sav- 
ing the Carthaginians from destruction ; lest th% 
conquerors should become too powerful to \)e con- 
trolled in any future projects. In this be certainly 
was guided by the dictates of good sense and pru- 
dence*. For these conjectures are by no means to 
be slighted; nor ought we ever to permit any* 
growing power to raise itself to such a degree of 
strength, as to be able to tear from us without re- 
sistance even our natural undisputed rights. 

The Romans also punctually observed the terms 
of the late treaty wliich they had made with Car- 
tbage, and espoused their interests with zeal. At 
first, indeed, an accident had happened which 
threatened to embroil anew the two republics. 
Some persons, sailing from the ports of Italy to 
Afric, had conveyed supplies to the camp of the 
mercenaries. The Cartliaginians seized on these, 
who were in number about five hundred, and threw 
them into prison. The Romans were greatly of- 
fended at this proceeding ; but as the men were all 
immediately released again upon the first demand, 
they were so much pleased and softened by that 
compliance, that they not only sent back all the 
Carthaginian prisoners that were left from the Sici- 
lian war, but from that time cheerfully assisted the 
republic with every office of humanity and friend- 
ship. They gave permission to their merchants to 
export all kinds of necessaries to Carthage ; at the 
same time prohibiting them from carrying any to 
the enemy. They refused to invade Sardinia, 
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though invited to it by the mercenaries that had re- 
volted there. And when the inhabitants of Utica 
offered to put them in possession of that city, they 
rejected the proposal, and adhered religiously to 
their treaty. By the help of all these succours, the 
Carthaginians were enabled to sustain the siege ; 
while Spendius and Matho were themselves no less 
besieged ; for Amilcar had intercepted all provi- 
sions from their camp ; and at last reduced them 
to such extremity that they were forced to raise 
the siege. 

Some time afterwards these generals, having 
drawn together the bravest of their forces, to the 
number of fifty thousand, among whom was Zarxas, 
an~ Afrioan, with the troops under his command, 
resumed their first design, of following Amilcar 
close in all his marches^ and attending to the mo- 
tions of his army. Their chief care was, to avoid 
the plains, from apprehensions of the elephants and 
cavalry; and to possess themselves, before the 
enemy, of all the mountainous defiles and narro^v 
passes. In acts of courage and enterprising bold- 
ness, they showed themselves to be in no point in- 
ferior to the Carthaginians ; but their want of skill 
was often fatal to them. Upon this occasion, the 
difference was clearly seen, between a conduct that 
is built upon the rules of military science, and an 
irregular and unskilful method of making war. For 
Amilcar would sometimes contrive to separate 
small bodies from their army, and, like an artful 
chess^layer,-enclosing them on every side, by that 
means destroy them. Sometimes, when his mo- 
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tions seemed to promise a general engagement^ 
he drew them into ambuscades of which they had 
no suspicion. In a word, he wa3 ever ready to at- 
tack them both by night and day, when they least 
expected his approach. Great numbers of them 
were thus destroyed ; and as many as were taken 
alive were thrown to the elephants. At last, com- 
ing upon them by surprise, he fixed his camp near 
them in a place that was very proper for his own 
forces, but incommodious to the rebels. In this 
situation, not daring to risk a battle, nor able to 
escape, by reason of the intrenchments which 
Amilcar had extended round them, they were re- 
duced to so great extremity by famine, that they 
were forced to feed upon each other : as if the 
Deity had designed to inflict a punishment upon 
them that might be equal in its horror and impiety 
to the crimes which they had committed against 
their fellow-creatures. But if they wanted courage 
to venture on an engagement, in which they were 
sure of being defeated, and exposed to a cruel pu- 
nishment if taken, they were much less able to en- 
tertain any thoughts of treaty or accommodation, 
when they reflected upon their past transactions. 
Their only hopes were in the succours which they 
expected would arrive from Tunis ; for with this 
hope their chiefs continued still to flatter them. 
Under this assurance, they submitted yet for some 
time longer to practice this horrible barbarity 
against each other. But when they had impiously 
devoured all their prisoners and slaves, and no 
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succoars were arrived, the multitude grew impatient 
of tiieir misery, and began to threaten their chiefs. 
Spendius, therefore, with Autaritus and Zhrxats^ 
resolved to go themselves to the enemy, and treat 
of peace. Having first dispatched a herald, and 
obtained a safe conduct, they went accordingly to 
the Carthaginian camp, and concluded a treaty 
with Amiicar upon these conditions : " That the 
Carthaginians should choose from among the enemy 
ten persons, whomsoever they thought proper,and 
that the rest should be dismissed, each with his 
single garment." Amiicar then said, that in conse- 
quence of the treaty, he made choice of those that 
were there present. Thus the Carthaginians got 
into their power Spendius and Autaritus, and the 
rest of their officers of greatest eminence. 

The Africans, who were ignorant of the terms of 
the treaty, no sooner found that their chiefs were 
made prisoners, than they ran tumultuously to arms, 
io order to resent the supposed treachery. But 
Amilcary surrounding them with the elephants, ut- 
terly destroyed them all, to the amount of more 
than forty thousand men. The place where this 
action happened was trailed the Saw, because the 
figure of it somewhat resembled that instrument. 
By this victory, Amiicar raised the hopes of his 
countrymen a second time, when they had almost 
begun to despair of safety. He then marched 
through the country, with Annibal and Naravasus ; 
and having received the Africans, who were y-^ady 
every where to submit, and recovered most of the 
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principal towns to their party, they next advaiToed 
to lay siege to Tunis, into which Matho had retired 
with all his forces, 

Annibal fixed his camp before the city, on that 
side of it«which looked towards Carthage; while 
Amrlcar posted himself on the opposite side. They 
then took Spendius, and the rest of the prisoners, 
and carrying them near the walls, crucified them 
there, in sight of the enemy. But Matho, per- 
ceiving that Annibal, elated by the past success, 
was remiss and negligent in his post, sallied out 
upon him, and attacking the intrenchmcnts, killed 
a great number of the Carthaginians, and forced the 
rest to fly out of the camp. AH the baggage was 
lost, and Annibal himself taken prisoner. This 
last was immediately conducted to the cit>s3 of 
Spendius, and fixed ali\re upon it; after he had 
first been forced to suffer the most cruel torments. 
They killed also thirty of the noblest Carthaginians 
round Spendius's body. As if fortune had taken 
unusual pains, to afford alternately to either party, 
the means of retaliating upon the other by the most 
inhuman methods of revenge. 
, The distance of the two camps prevented Amil« 
car from being informed in time of what had hap* 
pened. Nor was he able, when he knew it, to 
send any succours, on account of the difficulties of 
the way that lay between. He therefore, imme- 
diately decamped, and marching a)ong the Macar, 
sat down near the mouth of that riven 

The Carthaginians had just begun to recover 
new life, and were entertaining better hopes, when 
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this unhappy affair threw them again into no small 
dejection and amazement They did not, how- 
ever, neglect the care of their safety ; but choosing 
thirty of the senators, they sent them away to 

, Amilcar, together with Hanno, the former general, 
and all the citizens that were left of age to bear 
arms ; so that this was considered as their last and 
only effort They earnestly recommended it to 
the senators, to use all their power to reconcile the 
generals, and to engage them to regard only the 
exigencies of the republic, and act together with 
such harmony as the state of affairs required. Af- 
ter many conferences and debates, this was at last 
effected. Hanno and Amilcar were constrained to 
agree in sentiments, and yielded up their differ* 

. ences to the public good. From this time all things 
went prosperously for the Carthaginians; who 
gained continually some advantage over the enemy, 
in a variety of little combats, ambuscades, pursuits, 
both in the neighbourhood of Leptis, and in other 
places ; till Matho, finding himself so greatly ha- 
rassed and distressed, was determined to engage in 
a decisive action. The Carthaginians, on their side, 
showed no less eagerness. Both parties, therefore, 
summoned all their allies ; recalled their garrisons 
from the towns ; and resolved to risk the whole 
upon a single battle. When all things were ready, 
die generals, by agreement, drew out their forces, 
and the fight began. The victory was on the side 
of the Carthaginians. The greatest part of the 
Africans were killed in the action ; the rest escaped 
to a certain city that was near, but surrendered 
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themselves in a short time after. Matho was 
taken prisoner. All the parts of Afric soon sub- 
mitted to the conquerors, except the cities of Utica 
and Hippo ; which alone were forced to disclaim 
all thoughts of peace, because their past behaviour 
had left them no hopes of pardon. Of such im» 
portance is it, in dissensions of this kind, to observe 
a moderate conduct, and abstain from all such ex- 
cesses as are too great for mercy. But no sooner 
bad Hanno invested one of them, and Amilcar tlie 
other, than they were forced to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Thus the war, which had threatened en- 
tire destruction to the Carthaginians, was now 
ended in reducing all the parts of Afric to their for- 
mer obedience, and in punishing the authors of it ; 
for the youth of the city, after they had led the pri- 
soners in triumph, inflicted b{)on Matho and the 
rest every kind of indignity and torture that inven* 
tion could contrive. 

Such was the conclusion of the war between the 
Carthaginians and their mercenaries, after a conti- 
nuance of three years and about four months ; a 
war by far the most impious and bloody of any 
that we find in history. 

About this time the Romans, invited, as we have 
already mentioned, by the mercenaries that had 
revolted in Sardinia, resolved to take possession of 
that island ; and when the Carthaginians began to 
show their resentment of this proceeding, and were 
preparing to oppose by force the rebels that had 
thus robbed them of their rights, the Romans pre- 
sently declared war against them ; pretending that 
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their preparations were not so much designed 
against the people of Sardinia as against them- 
selves. The Carthaginians, who bad been just be- 
fore delivered, when they least expected it, from a 
most dreadful war, and were by no means able, in 
their present circumstances, to contend against the 
Romans, yielded to the necessity of the times, and 
not only gave up Sardinia, but consented also to 
pay twelve hundred talents, rather tlian be involved 
in a war which they wer^e too weak at that time to 
sustain. 
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BOOK THEr SECOND. 

CHAPTER 1. 

yVE showed id the preceding book at what time 
it was that the Romans, after they had fully settled 
the afliirs of Italy, began first to extend their 
views abroad; the manner in which they passed 
over into Sicily; and the reasons that induced them 
to declare war against the Carthaginians, in order 
to drive them from that island. We took notice 
also of the time in which they first employed a na- 
val armament; and recounted all that had hap- 
pened to the two republics in the progress of the 
war ; in tlie end of which the Carthaginians were 
forced to abandon Sicily, and leave to the Romans 
the sovereignty and possession of all the island, 
those parts alone excepted which belonged to 
Hiero. We next related, in what manner the Car- 
tha^nian mercenaries revolted from their duty, and 
kindled that which was called the African war. 
We*saw to how monstrous a height their impieties 
ivere raised ; with all the unnatural excesses, and 
dreadful circumstances that attended them; till 
the Carthaginians became at last superior to^ their 
enemies. We now go on, to give a concise and 
general abstract of the chief events which followed 
these transactions, agreeably to our first design. 

As soon, as the Carthaginians had quieted their 
domestic troubles, they sent Amilcar Barcas with 
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an army into Spain. Amilcar, taking with him 
Annibal his son, who was then about nine years 
old, passed the Straits between the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and in the course of almost nine years which 
he spent in that country, greatly extended the do- 
minions of the republic; reducing many different 
nations to tlie Carthaginian yokie, some by persua- 
sion and some by force ; and at last ended his life 
in a manner worthy of his former great exploits. 
For being engaged in battle with a certain people 
distinguished . by their bravery and strength, and 
who had brought a very numerous army against 
him into the field, he fell nobly in the action, after 
he bad shown amazing proofs of hardiness and 
courage. The Carthaginians made choice of As* 
drubal to succeed him, who was general of the 
triremes, and nearly allied in blood to Amikar. 

About this time it was that the Rcmians prepared 
to invade Illyria, and, for the first time, sent their 
armies into those parts of Europe. An event 
which must be carefully considered and attended 
to by those who are inclined to enter into our de-^ 
sign, and comprehend in its whole extent the gra- 
dual progress and advancement of the greatness oi 
this empire. The expedition, then, owed its birth 
to the cause which I am going to relate. 

Agron, king of Illyria, the son oT Pleuratos, 
whose forces both by land and sea were greater 
than those of any of his predecessors, was igained 
with large sums of money by Demetrius, the father 
of Philip, to send relief to the Mydionians, who 
were besieged by the J£tolians. For when the 
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iEtolians had employed in vain all the method* of 
persuasion, to prevail upon this people to unite 
themselves to their republic, they resolved to sul)- 
due them to their laws by force. Havings there- 
fore, drawn together a numerous army, they in- 
vested the city, and pressed it closely ; employing 
against it all kinds of machines, and every method 
of attack. When the place, reduced to great ex- 
tremity, was every day expected to surrender, the 
praetor of the ^tolians, reflecting that the time wa5 
also drawing near in which the magistrates wer^ 
usually dected, and that his place must soon be 
yielded to a successor, called together an assembly 
of the people, and represented to them, that as he 
had all along sustained the chief fatigue and bur- 
then of the siege, it was highly reasonable that he 
alone should possess the right of distributing the 
spoil, and the honour of having his name inscribed 
upon the trophies, whenever the city should be ta- 
ken. But as this motion was opposed by many^ 
and especially by those who had any hopes of 
gaining the praetorship for themselves, who insisted 
that no judgement should be given before the event, 
but the whole be reserved entire, till they should 
see upon whom fortune intended to bestow that ho- 
nour ; it was at last resolved, that if the new ma* 
gistratc should take the city, the distribution of the 
spoil and the inscription of the trophies should be 
adjuged to him, in conjunction with the prastor of 
the former year. 

When the affair was thus determined, and the 
very following day was the time appointed for the 
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new praetor to be elected and to enter into his 
office, according to the custom of the iEtolians ; a 
hundred barks, having on board five thousand 
Illyrians, arrived in the night, and cast anchor as 
near the city as was possible. At break of day 
the troops were disembarked in great haste and 
silence ; and having ranged themselves in order of 
battle after ^the manner of their country, they 
marched, divided in.to cohorts, towards the camp of 
the enemy. The iEtolians were thrown at first 
into some kind of consternation, by an attempt so 
bold and hardy, and which they had not in the least 
expected. But that spirit of arrogance and haughty 
fierceness, by which this people had been longdis- 
tinguislied, and their confidence in the strength and 
number of their forces, soon took place, and in 
some degree dispelled their fears. They drew up 
the greater part of the cavalry, together with the 
beavy-armed troops, upon the plain before the 
camp ; and having, at the same, time, possessed 
themselves of certain eminences that stood com- 
modious for the action, they posted the rest of the 
cavalry npon them, with the light-aitned forces. 
But these, being first attacked, were not able to 
stand against the numbers and close order of the 
enemy ; who dispersed them with little difficulty, 
and forced the cavalry also to retreat back to the 
heavy-armed troops. The Illyrians then came 
pouring down with violence fi*om the eminences 
upon the troops that were drawn 4jp in battle on 
the plain ; and being, at the same time, assisted by 
tiie MydicMiiaDS from the tow% they made their 
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attack with such success that the JEtoltans were 
completely routed. Many of them were killed in 
the. action; and a greater number taken, together 
with all the arms and baggage. When the Illyrians 
had thus happily executed the orders of their king, 
they loaded their vessels with the spoils, and steered 
their course back again towards their own country. 
The Mydionians, having obtained their safety in 
a manner so strange and unexpected, called toge- 
ther an assembly of the people, and, among other 
public resolutions, made also a 'decree concerning 
the inscription of the trophies ; in which, following 
the example of the jlEtolians, they adjudged it in 
common to the praetor that was then in office, and 
to those who should afterwards be elected to it; as 
if fortune had designed to give a most conspicuous 
proof of her power in all human affairs, by thus 
enabling the Mydionians to retort upon their ene- 
^lies the very act and manner of disgrace which 
but a little time before had been decreed against 
themselves. What happened now to the iEtolians 
may serve also to instruct us, never to deliberate 
upon the future as if it were already, arrived, nor 
build any certain expectations on events which, 
perhaps, may take a very contrary turn from what 
at first they seem to promise ; but in all human af- 
fairs, and especially in those that relate to war, to 
leave always some room to fortune, and to acci- 
dents which cannot be foreseen. 

When the fleet was returned to Illyria, and had 
given an account to the king of their success, Agrooa 
being overjoyed that his troops hajd given some 
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check to the insolence and haughty spirit of the 
JEtolians, indulged himself in feasts and banquets 
to so great excess, that he was seized with a 
pleurisy, of which he died in a few days after. His 
wife Teuta took possession of the kingdom, and go- 
verned it with the assistance of her friends. This 
queen, who in her disposition was a perfect wo- 
man, dazzled with the splendour of the late suc- 
cess, and utterly regardless of all the states around 
her, at first permitted private men among her sub- 
jects to fit out ships for piracy ; and afterwards, 
having drawn together a very considerable fleet, 
with an army not inferior to that which was em- 
ployed in the former expedition, she gave commis- 
sion to hei- generals, to exercise hostilities upon 
every nation without reserve. Their first descent 
was made upon the coasts of Elis and Messema; 
which were, indeed, at all times more exposed to 
insults from the lUyrians than any other countriea^ 
For as their coast was of great extent, and their 
principal towns also situated far within the land, it 
was easy for the enemy to over-run and lay waste 
the country, before any effectual succours could be 
sent to their relief. At this time it happened, that 
the lUyrians had one day advanced as far as to 
Pheenice, a town of Epirus, in search of provisions ; 
and finding there a body of Gallic troops, in num- 
ber about eight hundred, whom the Epirots had re- 
tained in their service, they immediately began to 
concert measures with them for Surprising the 
town. The Gauls soon consented to the project; 
and the Illyrians, having landed their troops, and 
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being joined by the soldiers of the garrison, made 
themselves masters of the place upon the first as- 
sault 

As soon as the' Epirots had received the news of 

what had happened, they drew together an army 

with great diligence ; and, marching towards Phoe- 

nice, they there encamped, having in their front the 

river that runs before the town; and for their 

greater safety, they removed the planks of the 

bridge that was upon it Being afterwards inform* 

ed that Scerdilaidas was advancing by land against 

them, at the head of five thousand lUyrians, and 

that he designed to take his route along the passes 

of Antigonia, they sent away one part of their army 

to secure that city, while the rest lay quiet in their 

post; indulging themselves in fiili security in the 

plenty of the country, and neglecting even to jpisce 

the necessary guards about the camp. The lUy- 

rians, having heard of the division which the enemy 

had made of their forces, and of the negligence 

that now reigned amcmg them, began tlieir march 

by night, and laying planks across the bridge, 

passed the river without resistance; and having 

possessed themselves of a strong and advantageous 

post, they continued there till break of day. In the 

morning both armies drew up their forces in order 

of battle, in sight of tlie town. The Epirots were 

defeated in the engagement ; many of tiiem being 

killed, and a greater number taken prisoners^ 

The rest directed their flight towards Atintania, 

and escaped. 

The Epirots, after this ill success, finding them- 
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selves too weak to repel the eoeiiiy, and recover 
what they had lost, ioijxlored assistance from the 
iBltolians and Achaeans; who, in 'compassion to 
the desperate state of their affairs, raised an army 
for their relief, and marched toward Helicranum. 
The IHyrians that had seized Phoenice, being naw 
joined by the troops that were brought by Scerdi- 
laidas, came also to the same place, intending to 
offer battle to the enemy. But as the ground was 
not commodious for their design, and because they 
had about this time also received letters from the 
queen, pressing them to return with all possible 
diligence, to reduce some towns that had revolted 
to the Dardanians, they wasted all the province, 
and afterwards consented to make peace wiUi the 
Epirots ; restoring ttieir city to them for a supa of 
money, and releasing all the inhabitants that were 
free. And having sent the slaves on board their 
vessels, together with the rest of their booty, they 
sailed av^ay to Illyria: while Scerdilaidas, with 
the troops that were under his command, took his 
route back again through the passes of Antigonia. 
The success of this invasion struck no small terror 
into all the Greeks that inhabited the coast. For 
when they saw that the strongest and most power- 
ful town of all Epirus had fallen so, suddenly into 
the hands of the enemy, they no longer trembled 
for their lands and cotintry only, as in former 
times ; but began to fear, that there would now be 
np security either for themselves or any of their 
cities. 

The Epirots, thus rescued from destruction when 
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they had scarcely any hopes of safety left, were so 
far from showing any resentment of the injuries 
Which they had suffered, and so forgetful likewise 
of Hvhat they owed to their deliverers, that they 
sent ambassadors to Teuta, and, in conjunction 
^ith the Arcanians, entered into an alliance with 
her. And from this time they constantly support- 
ed and assisted the lUyrians, in opposition to all 
the interests of the Achaeans and ^tolians : afford- 
ing, by this declared ingratitude towards their friends 
and benefactors, a no less signal instance of their 
M'ant of sense and judgement, than that which had 
appeared in their former conduct. Whenever we 
fall into any of those calamities which are naturally 
incident to mankind, and from which no dare or 
foresight could have saved us, the fault is justly 
charged on fortune, or an enemy. But when our 
sufferings are purely the result of our own indis- 
creet and foolish conduct, the blame can be im- 
puted only to ourselves. And as the strokes of for^ 
tune usually excite the pity of mankind, who seem 
willing to partake in our distresses, and are ready 
to lend us their assistance ; so on the other hand, 
an open and delil)erate folly cannot fail to draw 
after it the censure and reproaches of all who view 
it in its proper light. And this was plainly the 
treatment, which the Epirots, at this time merited 
in the eyes of Greece. For, in the first place, the 
common and well-known character of the Gauls 
might have rendered them more cautious of itt- 
trusting any of that nation with the defence of a 
noble city, whose wealth and flourishing condition 
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must continually tempt them by strong incitements 
to revolt. But this body of troops especially were 
men, whose temper and designs deserved to have 
been watched witli more than ordinary care. For 
they not only had been driven from their country 
by the people of their own nation, on account of 
some acts of treachery and violence M'hich they 
had committed against their kindred and common 
tribes ; but when the Carthaginians, who were at 
that time pressed by the war of Sicily, had receiv- 
ed about three thousand of them into their pay, 
and stationed them in Agrigentum, they took occa- 
sion, from some dissensions that arose between the 
soldiers and their chief commanders on the subject 
of their pay, to pillage that very city which they 
had been engaged to protect and guard from insult 
Being afterwards in garrison at Eryx, while the 
Romans were besieging it, they formed a project 
for delivering up the town and inhabitants to the 
enemy : and when the treason was discovered, they 
went over in a body to the Roman camp. Yet 
among these also, they not long afterwards be- 
trayed their trust ; and plundered the temple of 
Erycinian Venus. As soon therefore as the war 
was ended, the Romans, having seen such proofs 
of their abandoned profligacy, stripped them of 
their arras, and putting them on board some ves- 
sels, banished them all out of Italy. These w-ere 
tbe troops to whom the Epirots now committed the 
defence of their government and country; and 
trusted the most flourishing of all their cities to 
their care : so that in justice, themselves alone 
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must be considered as the chief and only cause of 
the misfortunes that ensued. A conduct so repug- 
nant to all sense and reason deserved not to pass 
without some reflection : and it may serve here- 
after as a caution to all states, never to admit too 
strong a garrison within their cities, especially if it 
be composed of strangers and barbarians. 

The Illyrians bad in former times very fre- 
quently molested vessels that were sailing from the 
ports of Italy. But while they had possession of 
Phoenice, they sent out large detachments from 
their fleet, and made depredations ' every where 
upon the Roman merchants : killing great numbers 
of them, and carrying many into slavery. The 
Romans had hitherto paid no great regard to the 
complaints that had been offered on this subject. 
But at this time these complaints were brought in 
such numbers to the senate, that they resolved to 
send Caius and Lucius Coruncanius ambassadors 
to Teuta, to demand soniie clear account of these 
transactions. 

The queen, when she saw the beauty and im- 
mense quantity of the spoils which her fleet had 
brought back from Phoenice, the most opulent 
town of all Epirus, had been struck with admira- 
tion ; and was the more confirmed in her inten- 
tions, of continuing that kind of war against the 
states of Greece. But some domestic commotions 
gave a stop to the present execution of that de- 
sign, and forced her to employ her whole attention 
to bring back the rebels to their duty. The 
greater part of these being soon reduced, she was 
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laying siege to Issa; the only town of her do- 
minions that still refused to submit to her au- 
thority. 

To this place came the Roman ambassadors ; 
and having gained a time of audience, they 
recounted all the injuries which their people had 
received from the Illyrians. The queen assumed 
high airs of disdain and fierceness during the 
whole time of their discourse. And when it was 
ended, she replied, that she would take care that 
her statei in general should afford no matter of 
complaint hereafter to the Romans; but that it 
was not the custom in Illyria, for their kings to 
restrain their private subjects from endeavouring 
to enrich themselves upon the sea. The youngest 
of these, ambassadors was unable to bear this 
haughtiness : and, with a freedom which could not 
have been condemned if it had been more in sea- 
son, he answered, '^ But among the Romans, O 
queen, it is one of their best and noblest customs, 
to exact public reparation for private wrongs; 
and at all times to redress the complaints of their 
subjects : and we shall endeavour, with the assist- 
ance of the gods, to force you shortly to reform the 
kingly customs of Illyria." The queen received 
this ans.wer like a true woman ; with much absurd 
passion and resentment : which carried her to^uch 
dxcess, that she ordered the ambassadors to "be 
pursued as they were returning home, and, in de- 
fiance of the law of nation^, killed the person who 
had spoken those words. The Romans, being 
greatly enraged by so daring and flagitious an 
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affront, immediately levy troops, get ready a fleet, 
and make all the necessary preparations for war. 

In the beginning of the spring, the Illyrians, 
having dr.a\vn together a greater number of vessels 
than before, sailed away to invade the coasts of 
Greece. One part of the fleet steered their course 
to Corcyra : while the rest cast anchor in the port 
of Epidamnus, on pretence to take in water and 
provisions. But their true intention was, to make 
themselves masters of the town. The Epidam- 
nians received them without suspicion, and ne- 
glected all precaution. A party entered, dressed 
in an under garment only, and carrying pitchers 
in their hands, as if they came for water. But 
they had swords concealed within the pitchers; 
with which they attacked and killed the guards 
that were posted at the gate, and took possession 
of jt. And being at the same time joined, as it 
had been concerted, by a larger body of forces 
from the ships, they made themselves masters of a 
great part of the walls without much difiiculty. 
But the Epidanmians, though taken by surprise, 
when they were in no apprehension of an enemy, 
resisted with such bravery and vigour, that, after a 
very long and obstinate dispute, they at last forced 
the Illyrians to retire from the town. Thus they 
recovered by their valour, what their negligence 
had almost lost; and were instructed by this acci- 
dent, to use greater care and circumspection in all 
future times. 

The Illyrians, being thus repulsed, made haste to 
get out to sea ; and having overtaken the rest of 
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the fleet, they sail together to Coreyra, disembark 
their troops, and lay siege to the city. The Corcy- 
reans were under no small consternation ; and find- 
ing themselves too weak to encounter with so great 
a force, they sent to the iEtolians and Achaeans 
imploring their assistance. The inhabitants of 
ApoUonia and Epidamnus likewise deputed messen- 
gers to the same states ; conjuring them to inter- 
pose with some speedy and effectual succours, and 
not permit the lUyrians to dispossess them of their 
towns and natural country. The Achaeans and 
JEtolians consented readily to this request. And 
having, in a few days, equipped at their joint charge 
ten ships of war that belonged to the Achaeans, 
they steered their course towards Corcyra, hoping 
to raise the siege. But the Illyrians having re- 
ceived seven ships of war from the Acarnanians, in 
consequence of their alliance with them, sailed out 
and engaged the enemy near the island Paxus. 
The fight was equal between the Acarnanians, and 
that part of the Achaean fleet that was engaged 
against them ; nor was any harm sustained, except 
that some were wounded on either side. But the 
Illyrians, having tied their vessels four and four to- 
gether, came on to the engagement with much 
seeming negligence, and even presented their flank 
to the enemy, as if to aid them in their attack, and 
render it more effectual. But no sooner were they 
grappled close, and the beaks of the Achaean ships 
had fixed them fast to the sides of the vessels that 
were thiis bound together, than the Illyrians, enter- 
ing along the decks of the enemy, overpowered 
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them by the number of their soldiers, took four of 
their quadiiremcs, and sunk one quinquereme to 
the bottom. In this latter, perished Marcus tlie 
Caryniau, whose whole life had been distinguished 
by a zealous and close attachment to all the inte- 
rests of the Achaean Commonwealth. When those 
that were engaged against the Acanianians saw 
what had happened to the rest, they immediately 
prepared to fly, trusting to the celerity of their ships : 
and having the advantage of a fresh and favourable 
wind, they sailed back again to their own country, 
and escaped without any loss. The Illyrians were 
much elated by this victory, and received no farther 
interruption in the siege. But the Corcyreans, 
being quite disheartened by the ill state of their af- 
fair;^, and despairing of all means of safety, sustain- 
ed the siege but a short time afterwards, and then 
submitting to the enemy, received a garrison under 
the command of Demetrius of Pharos. The Illy- 
.riansthen steered away to sea, and returning again 
to Epidamnus, prepared to lay siege to that city. 

About this time, one of the Roman consuls, 
Caius Fulvius, set out to prosecute the war, with a 
fleet of two hundred ships; while his colleague 
Aulus Postumius began his march at the head of 
the land forces. The former of these had resolved 
to sail in all haste to Corcyra ; flattering himself, 
that he might perhaps arrive before the siege was 
ended. And though he was disappointed in that 
hope, yet he chose still to hold on his course; not 
only for the sake of getting more perfect informa- 
tion concerning all that had happened there, but 
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9\so that he might make trial of the reality and im- 
portance of some advices^ which had been sent to 
Rome by Demetrius ; who, finding that Teata had 
conceived some jealousy of his conduct, and dread- 
ing the effects of her resentment, had privately of- 
fered to the Romans, to deliver Corcyra into their 
hands, with every thing besides that was within the 
reach. of his authority. The Corcyreans saw with 
pleasure the arrival of the fleet, and with the con- 
sent of Demetrius delivered up the garrison to the 
Romans, and put themselves under their protec- 
tion; as judging this to be the oiflly measure by 
which they could hereafter be secure against the 
lawless attacks and insults of the Illyrians. The 
Romans then sailed away to Apollonia, taking De- 
metrius with them, by whose advice they were chiefly 
guided during the rest of the war. The other con- 
sul, having embarked the troops at Brundisium, ar- 
. rived also about the same time at Apollonia. His 
army consisted of twenty thousand foot, and two 
thousand horse. The inhabitants received them 
without any diflliculty, and submitted tliemselves 
entirely to their discretion. But the consuls, on 
the news that Epidamnus was invested, immediate- 
ly hastened their march that way. The Illyrians, 
being informed of their approach, raised the siege 
in disorder, and fled. The Romans, having receiv- 
ed the Epidamnians also into their protection, ad- 
vanced farther into Illyria, and reduced the Ar- 
dyaeans. They now were met by deputations from 
many different towns and districts. Among these 
were the Atintanians, and Parthinians ; who oflfer* 
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ed to receive their laws. The Romans admitted 
them all to terms of friendship and alliance; and 
eontinrued their march to Issa, which was besieged 
by the lUyrians. And having raised the siege, and 
taken the inhabitants under their protection, they 
then sailed along the coast, and took many to\rns 
bv storm. But in the attack of one of these, called 
Nutria, they lost not only a great number of their 
soldiers, but some tribunes also, and a qusestor. 
They took likewise twenty boats, that were return- 
ing with plunder collected in tlie country. A part 
of the army that was employed in the siege of Issa, 
having declared for the interests of Demetrius, re- 
tired to Pharos, and were permitted to be safe. 
The rest fled in disorder, and escarped to Arbon. 
The queen herself, with very few attendants, got 
safe to Rizon ; a little town of considerable strength, 
which stood at a distance from the sea, upon a ri* 
ver of the same name. 

The Romans after this success, by which they 
had greatly enlarged the dominions of Demetrius, 
having prevailed on many cities of Illyriato receive 
him as their master, took the route back again to 
Epidannnus, with the fleet and army. Fulvius then 
returned to Rome, and carried with him the greater 
part of all the forces. But Postumius, having 
drawn together forty vessels, and raised some 
troops among the neighbouring towns, resolved to 
pass the winter there, that he might be ready, in 
case of danger, to repress all commotions timt 
might arise among the Ardyaeans, add the rest of 
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the people who had submitted, and put themselves 
under the protection of the Romans. 

But in the beginning of the spring, ambassadors 
arrived at Rome from Teuta, and agreed to a peace 
upon these conditions : " That the queen should 
pay a certain tribute, and abandon all Illyria, a 
few places only excepted ; and, which was of the 
greatest importance to all the states of Greece, 
that he should never after that time sail beyond 
Lissus with more than two frigates, and those un- 
armed." , 

The treaty being thus concluded,. Postumius sent 
ambassadors to the Achaeans and uEtolianS, to ac- 
quaint them with the causes of the war, the pro- 
gress and circumstances of it, and the terms of the 
peace which tliey had made. The ambassadors 
were received with great respect and favour by 
the two republics ; and from thence they sailed 
away to Corcyra. The Greeks were delivered by 
this treaty out of no small terror; for the Illyrians 
were the common enemies of all. 

Such was the first expedition of the Romans 
into Illyria and the neighbouring parts of Europe ; 
which gave birth also to the first correspondence, 
in the way of embassy, between that republic and 
the states of Greece. From this beginning, they 
took occasion to depute, within a short time afterr 
wards, another embassy to Corinth and to Athens. 
And it was on that occasion, that the Corinthians 
first admitted tlie Romans to be present at the 
Isthmian games. 
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CHAP. 11. 

During this time Asdrubal, for it was here 
that we left the affairs of Spain, conducted all things 
in his government with great dexterity and wisdom ; 
enlarging the power, and advancing the interests of 

• 

his repubfic in that country, both by the whole 
course of his administration in it, and more parti- 
cularly by building that city, which by some is 
called Carthage, and by others the New City; 
whose situation with respect both to Spain and 
Afric rendered it a place of the greatest moment 
and importance. We shall take a proper occasion 
to describe more fully the advantages of this situa- 
tion, and the use that may be made of it, in govern- 
ing the affairs of those two countries. The Romans 
could not behold so sudden an increase of power 
w ithout the greatest apprehensions. They saw the 
necessity of turning their thoughts to Spain ; and 
resolved lo raise themselves from that state of indo- 
lence and inactivity, which had as it were shut their 
eyes, and prevented them from paying a due atten- 
tion to the progress of their enemies. At this time, 
however, being themselves in almost daily expecta- 
tion of an invasion from the Gauls, they neither 
dared to declare war against the Carthaginians, 
nor demand any hard conditions from them ; but 
chose rather to have recourse to mild and gentle 
measures, till their arms had freed them from the 
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apprehension of an enemy, whose situation in their 
very neighbourhood not only rendered their sove- 
reignty in Italy precarious, but even threatened to 
deprive them of their own natural and proper 
country. Tliey sent, therefore, to Asdrubal, and 
concluded a treaty with him, by w^hich, no mention 
being made of the rest of Spain, it only was agreed, 
that the Carthaginians should not pass the Iberus 
with an army. This being settled, the Romans im- 
mediately turned their arms against the Gauls. 

It will by no means be a useless task, nor foreign 
to the design of this introduction, to give here a 
short account of this people, from the time of their 
first settlement in Italy. For besides that the sub- 
ject itself is curious, and such as well deserves the 
pains of being particularly considered, it is also a 
point of the last importance, that we should in this 
place previously be acquainted with it, in order to 
gain a right conception what the country was into 
which Annibal afterwards led his army, and what 
the forces, by whose assistance he, attempted to 
subvert the Roman empire. We shall first describe 
the nature of the country, and its situation with re- 
spect to the other parts of Italy; that when we 
have thus acquired a knowledge of the places, we 
may be able more easily to comprehend whatever 
was great and worthy of our notice, in the transac- 
tions that happened in them. 

The whole of Italy resembles a triangle in its fi- 
gure. The eastern side is bounded by the Ionian 
sea and Adriatic Gulf; the south and west by the 
Sicilian and Tyrrhenian seas. The third side, to* 
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wards the north, is terminated by a chain of moun- 
tains called the Alps; which, beginning near Mas- 
silia. and the places above the Sardinian sea, ex- 
tend without any interruption to within a very little 
distance of the inmost extremity of the Adriatic, 
and are considered as the base of the triangle. At 
the foot of these mountains, on the southern side, 
lie those plains, of which we are now to speak; 
M'hich, both in their fertility and wide extent, are 
far superior to any other part of Europe that have 
been yet discovered. These plains form also the 
figure of a triangle ; the top of which is made by 
the junction of the Alps and Apennines, a little 
above Massilia. The northern side is bounded by 
the Alps, to the length of two thousand and two 
hundred stadia ; the southern, by the Apennines, 
to the extent of three thousand and six hundred. 
The coast of the Adriatic forms the base of this fi- 
gure, and contains in length, from Sena to the in- 
most part of the Gulf, almost two thousand and five 
hundred stadia. So that the whole plains together 
include a space of near ten thousand stadia in cir- 
cumference. 

The fertility of this country is greater than can 
be well expressed. They have grain of all kinds in 
such abundance that, even in our times, a Sicilian 
bushel of wheat is sold there for four oboli ; and of 
barley, for two. For a firkin of wine, they exchange 
an equal measure of barley. Panick also, and mil- 
let, are found among them in so great plenty, that 
nothing can exceed it. Their forests, which, at 
certain dbtances, are spread over all the country, 
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afford so large a quantity of acorns, that though 
great numbers of swine are constantly consumed 
by the inhabitants of Italy, as well in the uses of 
private families, as for the supply of their armies, 
yet are they chiefly furnished with them from these 
plains. Such, in a word, is the cheapness and 
the plenty of all common necessaries, that when 
travellers stop to take refreshment in their inns, 
instead of settling by agreement the prices of any 
particular provisions, they only fix a certain rate 
for every person. This rarely exceeds the fourth 
part of an obolus ; and for this small expense, they 
are supplied in full abundance with all things that 
are requisite. The numbers of the people by 

» whom these plains are filled, the size and conieliness 
of their bodies, and their prowess in war, may be 
fully understood from those great actions for which 
they are justly celebrated. Both sides of the Alps, 

. as far as the ascent is easy, are inhabited by dif- 
ferent, nations. On that side, which looks towards 
the north and the river Rhone, dwell thoae that are 
called the Transalpine Gauls. On the other side, 
the Taurisci, and Agones, and other various tribes. 
The Transalpine Gauls derived their origin from 
the same common stock with the rest, and obtained 
that appellation from their situation only; because 
they fixed themselves beyond the Alps. The tops 
of these mountains, on account of the steepness of 
the ascent, and the perpetual snows with which 
they are covered, have hitherto remained without 
inhabitants. From the place where the Apennine 
mountains first begin, a little above Massilia, and 
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fronfi their junction with the Alps, the country on 
the side of the Tyrrhenian sea quite down to Pisae, 
the first town of Tyrrhenia to the west, and that 
also oh the side towards the plains, as far as to the 
confines of the Arretinians, was all inhabited by 
the Ligurians. Adjoining to these were the Tyr- 
rhenians, and next to them the Umbrians, situated 
on both sides of the mountains. In this place the 
Apennine, at the distance of about five hundred 
stadia from the Adriatic, leaves these plains, and 
turning suddenly to the right, directs its course to- 
wards the Sicilian sea, dividing the rest of Italy in 
the middle ; so that what remains to complete the 
southern side of this triangle is formed by the plains 
themselves ; which are continued, from the point 
where the Apennine turns away, quite down to 
Sena, a town upon the Adriatic coast. 

The river Po, celebrated by the poets under the 
name of Eridanus, takes its source among the Al- 
pine mountains, near the upper [K>int of the triangle 
which we have now described, and first bends its 
stream towards the south, till it has gained the 
plains. Afterwards flowing eastward, it runs to 
empty itself by two mouths into the Adriatic Gulf. 
It divides these plains into two unequal parts ; the 
largest of which is that which lies extended between 
the Adriatic and the Alps. In the quantity of its 
waters, it far exceeds the rest of the rivers of Italy^ 
For all the streams that descend from the Alps 
and Apennines, are discharged into the channel of 
the Po. About the time, especially, when the Dog 
star first appears., and the melted snows flow down 
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10 great abundance from these mountains, the ful- 
ness of its stream is remarkably great and beauti- 
ful. This river is navirable from the mouth which 
is called Olane, to the distance of two thousuid 
stadia within the land. From its first sources it 
flows in one single channel as far as to the country 
of the Trigobali ; and there, breaking into a double 
stream, runs, as we have said, to discharge itself 
by two mouths into the sea. The first of these 
is called Padoa, the other Olane; the last of which 
affords a safe and commodious port for ships, not 
inferior to any upon the Adriatic coast. This river 
b called Bodencus, by tlie natives of the country. 

There is no need to add to our description of this 
river, the many sad and tragical fables with which 
the Greeks have filled their histories, of the fall of 
Phaeton ; the tears of the poplars ; and that race 
of black men who live upon the river, and are said 
still to wear the habit of mourning, in memory of 
^Phaeton s death. A close discussion of such stories 
would very ill suit with the design of this introduc- 
tion. But perhaps we shall take some fairer occa^ 
sion in another place, to consider them in as full a 
manner as the subject may require, if it be only for 
the sake of showing some pi*oofs of the inaccuracy 
of Timaeus, wuth regard to the places which we 
have been describing. 

These plains were formerly inhabited by the Tyr- 
rhenians ; who gained great fame by their exploits 
in the country round Capua and Nola, which, at 
that time, was called the Phlegraean Fields. What- 
ever, thci'efore, we read in history concerning the 
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ancient dynasties and fortunes of this people, must 
bfe all referred, riot to the country which they pos- 
i^ss ^t present, but to the plains just mentioned ; 
^iiose fertility and wide extent afforded them the 
meatts of becoming great and powerful. But the 
Gauls, who often visited thi^ country for the sake of 
commerce, and had seen its beauty with a jealous 
eye, found occasion, from some slight pretence, to 
fall suddenly upon the Tyrrhenians with a power- 
ful army, #hen they were in no expectation of an 
enemy; and having driven them from their native 
seats, they took possession of all the country that 
was roond the Po. The first part of it, which lay 
nearest to the sources of the river, was seized on 
by the Laiansand Lebecians. Next to these were 
the Insubrians, a great and powerful nation ; and 
after them, the Cenomans. Below all these, and 
nearest^to the Adriatic, were the Venetians : a very 
ancient people, whose dress and manners greatly 
resembled those of the Gauls, tliough they used a 
different language. This is that nation of whom 
the tragic poets have recorded so many monstrous 
faUes. On the other side of the Po, the first iii 
order, and the nearest to the Apennines, were the 
Ananes ; and next to these, the Boii. Between the 
Boil and the Adriatic were the Lingonian Gauls ; 
and lower down, upon the coast, the Senones. 

These were tlie principal nations that were seated 
iA that tract of country which we have now describ- 
ed. Their manner of life was extremely plain and 
simple. They had no walled towns, nor any kind 
o^ furniture in their hamlets. The ground was 
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their constant bed, and flesh their chief food. 
Their sole employment was agriculture and war. 
All other sciences and arts were utterly unknown 
among them. Their wealth consisted in gold and 
cattle ; because these alone were at all times most 
easily removed from place to place, as - occasion 
might require. But that which engaged their 
greatest care, was to procure a numerous train of 
followers, all ready to support their interests, and 
execute their commands. For every one among 
them was strong and formidable, in proportion only 
to the number of these dependants. 

From the time of their first settlement in these 
jdains, the Gauls not only maintained themsdvea 
in safe possession of the country, from whence they 
had driven the Tyrrhenians, but by the terror of 
their arms forced many of the neighbouring nations 
also to receive their yoke. Some time afterwards, 
. having defeated the Romans and their allies in a set 
engagement, and pursued them, during a fli^t of 
three days' continuance, to the very gates of Rome^ 
they made themselves masters of all the city, the 
capitol alone excepted. But when they heard that 
the Venetians, taking occasion from their absence^ 
had entered their territori^ with an army, they 
consented to a treaty with the Romans, restored 
their city to tiiem, and returned back a^in to their 
own country. They were afterwards for sometime 
engaged in domestic wars. S^Kie of the people 
also that lived among the Alps, envymg them tiie 
possession of a country that was so much better 
than their own, turned their arms against them^ 
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and mi^de frequent incursions upon their territory. 
During this time the Romans had full lebure to re- 
cover by degrees their wasted strength ; and to re- 
duce the Latins, who had a second time revolted. 

Thirty years after the time when Rome was ta- 
ken, the Gauls advanced with a powerful army as 
far as Alba. The Romans, being thus attacked 
when they had no apprehension of a war, and not 
having time to draw together the troops of their 
allies, were afraid to take the field. But twelve 
years afterwards, when they were again invaded by 
as ^eat a force, having received timely notice of 
the design, and being joined by their confederates, 
they marched out against the enemy with great 
alacrity and confidence, designing to engage in a 
decisive battle. But the Gauls were struck with 
terror at their approach ; and as their army was di- 
stracted also by dissensions, they retreated, or ra- 
ttier fied, with great precipitation back again to 
their own country, and remained quiet during the 
course of thirteen years. And having then remark- 
ed the great increase and progress of the Roman 
power, they consented to a league of peace. 

During thirty years they firmly adhered' to the 
conditions of this treaty; but being then threaten- 
ed with a war from the Transalpine Gauls, and ap- 
prehending that the consequences of it might prove 
fatal to them, they prevailed upon those nations, 
partly by large presents, and partly also by plead- 
ing their descent from one common stock, to desist 
from their design, and to join their forces with them 
against the Romans. They march togetbi^r through 
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Tyrrhenia ; and being assisted also by a people of 
that country, ravage the Roman borders, and re- 
turn safely back again witti the spoil. But no sooner 
were they arrived in their own country, than some 
disputes arose among them concerning the division 
of the plunder ; which were carried to so great ex- 
cess, that they lost the most considerable part, not 
only of the booty, but of their army likewise. Such 
disorders are, upon these occasions, very frequent 
among the Gauls ; especially when they are filled 
with feasting, and their senses lost in wine. 

Four years afterwards, the Gauls, in conjunction 
with the Samnites, engaged the Romans in battle,^ 
in the country of the Camertines, and killed great 
numbers of them. The Romalns, incensed by this 
defeat, drew together all their forces ; and having 
met the enemy, within a few days after the former 
action, in the district of the Sentinates, they de- 
stroyed the greatest part of their army, and forced 
the rest to fly homewards in disorder. About ten 
years afterwards, they returned again with a very 
great force, and laid siege to Arretium. The Ro- 
mans attempted to raise the siege; but were de- 
feated in an engagement before the city, and the 
consul Lucius killed. M. Curius, who succeeded 
him in ofike, sent to treat with the enemy concern- 
ing the redemption of the prisoners. Bat the Gauls, 
in defiance of the laws of nations, killed the messen- 
gers. The Romans, being greatly enraged by an 
action so perfidious, raise a numerous army, and 
march immediately into Gaul. The Senones ad^ 
(v|ince a^inst them, but are defeated in a set en*- 
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gageinent. The greater part of them wete de- 
stroyed in the. action ; and the Romans, having 
forced the rest to leave their habitations, seized the 
country into their hands. This was the part 
of Gaul to which they, for the first time, sent a co- 
lony; and built a city which was called Sena, from 
the name of the former inhabitants. We have al- 
ready spoken of the situation of this place ; which 
stands upon the Adriatic coast, in the extremity of 
those plains that are watered by the Po. 

The extirpation of the Senones alarmed the 
Boian Gauls with apprehensions of being next in- 
volved in the same destrucUon. They, therefore, 
drew together all their forces ; and having prevail- 
ed on the Tyrrhenians also to assist them, they 
marched out and engaged the Romans, near the 
lake called Vadimon ; but the greater part of the 
Tyrrhenians were killed in the action, and a small 
number only of the Boians saved themselves by 
flight. Notwithstanding this ill success, they 
joined their forces again together in the following 
year ; armed all the youth that were of sufficient 
age; and ventured on a second battle. But their 
defeat was so entire that, in spite of all their obsti- 
nacy and reluctance, they were forced to sue for 
peace, and accept conditions from the Romans. 
These transactions happened three years before 
Pyrrhus invaded Italy, and five years before the 
memorable overthrow of the Gauls ^t Delphi. For 
Fortune, about this time, seemed to have infected 
all the Gallic natioris with a spirit of war, yvhich 
proved evejry- where fatal to them. _ 
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The Romans derived two advantages of very 
great importance from these wars. For first, as 
they had so often been defeated by the Gauls they 
had nothing left, either to apprehend or suffer, 
more dreadful than that which they had before ex- 
perienced ; so that in all their contests against Pyr- 
rhus they performed the part of skilful and well- 
practised combatants. The other advantage was, 
that having given a timely check to the ambition 
and the restless spirit of the Gauls, they had after- 
wards full leisure to join all their forces, and em- 
ploy the whole strength of the republic, first against 
Pyrrhus, when he invaded their dominions, and af- 
tferward^ against the Carthaginians in the war of 
Sicily. 

During forty-five years after their last defeat, 
the Gauls punctually observed the conditions of the 
peace, and" gave no disturbance to the Romans. 
But when those who had beheld the past calamities 
had, in the course of time, left the world, the race 
of young men that succeeded in their place, being 
hot and violent in their disposition, unused to hard- 
ships, and unpractised in misfortunes, began, as it 
naturally happens in such circumstances, to sow the 
seeds of fresh commotions. They took up matter 
of offence against the Romans upon the slightest 
pretexts ; and engaged the Gauls that lived beyond 
the Alps, to assist them with their forces. But as 
this design had been concerted privately between 
the chiefs alone, without the approbation or the 
knowledge of the multitude, the Transalpine Gauls 
no sooner were advanced as far as Ariminum with 
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their army, than the people among the Bokns, 
having conceived a jealousy of their intentions, rose 
tumultuoudy against their chiefs, killed their two 
kings, Galatus and Ates, and opposed the march 
of the strangers, engaging them in a set battle, in 
which great slaughter ensued on both sides. The 
Romans, alarmed by the first account of this inva- 
sion, had ordered the legions to take the field ; but 
ivhen they heard that the Gauls had thus defeated 
and destroyed each other, they returned back ag^in 
with their forces. 

Five years after this event, in the consulship of 
M. Lepidus, the lands of Picenum, from whence 
the Senones had been often driven out, were divi- 
ded among the Romans by lot, in consequence of a 
law proposed, for that purpose by Flaminius, in fa- 
vour of the people. But this measure, as it proved 
afterwards one of the chief causes of the corruption 
of the Roman manners, was also the occasion of 
the wars that now followed with the Gauls. For 
all that people in general, and especially the Boians, 
who lay nearest to tlie Roman borders, conceived 
great jealousy from this proceeding; which seemed 
plainly to declare^ that the design of the Romans 
was not so much to extend their conquests, and re- 
duce them to pay obedience to their laws, as ut- 
terly to exterminate and destroy them. The Boians, 
therefore, and the Insubrians, the most numerous 
and powerful of all these nations, agreed to unite 
their forces; and sent ambassadors also to the 
Gauls who lived upon the Alps, and along the 
Rhone. These were called Gessatae, because their 
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custom was, to serve in armies for a certain hire ; 
fpr this is what the name imports. The ambassa- 
dors gave large sums of gold to the two kings, Con^ 
colitanus and Aneroestus, in order to gain them 
to their party, and excite them to a war agpdnst the 
Romans. T'^y ^^ before their eyes the wealth 
and flourishing condition of that empire, and the 
immense treasures which must accrue from the 
conquest of so great and powerful a people. They 
promised, that themselves would bear an equal 
part in all the dangers of the war. They reminded 
them of those great exploits which their ancestors 
had performed against the same people. That they 
not only had defeated them in battle but bad taken 
Rome itself upon the first assault, and obtained all 
the riches ^f the place. And that when they had 
kept possession of the city, during seven whole 
months, in mere grace and favour they restored it 
to tlie Romans, and returned back again to their 
country safe and unhurt, and loaded with spoil of 
every kind. Tliis discourse excited in the minds of 
all the chiefs so great an eagerness and impatience 
for the war, tliat they soon drew together an army, 
which, in the number of the troops, as well as from 
the bravery and distinguished characters of the 
men who served among them, far exceeded any that 
ever had been known in former times to march 
from this part of Gaul. 

The Romans, having been informed in part of 
these preparations, and partly conjectaring what 
would happen, were seized with no small consterna- 
tion. They used all diligence in raising troops; 
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filled their magazines with provisions, and other ne- 
cessary stores, and often led their forces to the 
frontiers of their country, as if the Gauls already 
M'ere arrived, when they had not even yet begun 
their march. 

In the. mean while, these commotions afforded 
full time and leisure to the Carthaginians to extend 
their conquests, and to secure the acquisitions which 
they had gained in Spain. For the Romans were 
forced, as we have said, to neglect that country till 
they had first reduced an enemy who alarmed them 
with the apprehensions of a nearer danger, and 
hung close upon their very borders. They, therefore, 
were content with having set some bounds to the 
progress of the Carthaginians, by the treaty that 
wasmade with Asdrubal; and, as the circumstances 
of the times required, turned their whole thoughts 
and care upon the present war. 

It was now eight years after the division of the 
Picenian lands, when the Gsesatae passed the Alps 
with a numerous army, completely furnished and 
equipped, and advanced along the Po. They were 
joined by the Boians and Insubrians, who persisted 
firmly in their first design. But the Venetians and 
the Cenomans, having been gained by some am- 
bassadors that were deputed to them, had made 
an alliance with the Romans. The Gauls, there- 
fore, were obliged to leave a part of their forces 
behind them in the country, to keep those nations 
imder due restraint ; while the rest continued their 
route towards Tyrrhenia. Their numbers were. 
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fifty thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse and 
chariots. 

As soon as the Romans were informed that the 
Gauls had passed the Alps, they sent away the 
consul L. iEmilius with an army to Ariminum, to 
oppose the entrance of the enemy on that side. 
One of the praetors was sent to command in Tyr- 
rhenia : for C. Atilius, the other consul, had sailed 
with some forces to Sardinia some time before^ 
The people all were under the greatest consterna- 
tion, and dreaded every thing that was terrible and 
fatal. Nor were these fears unreasonable. What 
they had formerly suffered from the Gauls were 
always present to their minds. In apprehension 
of the same misfortune, they make haste to draw 
together their troops, and raise new levies : send 
notice to their allies, to be in readiness to join 
them ; and order public enrolments to be made, 
of all the men in their dominions that were of age 
to bear arms. They resolved that the armies of 
the consuls should be composed of the choicest 
and the most considerable part of all tlieir forces. 
Their magazines were filled with corn, and fur- 
nished with all kinds of military stores, in much 
^greater abundance than had been ever known be- 
fore. .All manner of supplies were readily sent 
in from every quarter. For the alarm had spread 
through all tiie states of Italy, and filled all the in- 
habitants with terror. They no longer considered 
themselves as allies, that were invited to sustain 
the RoDGran cause ; or thought that this invasion 
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^vas designed against the power^ of tbat republic 
only: but rather regarded the Gauls as their 
common enemies ; whose approach portended the 
last destruction to tliemselves, their towns, and all 
their territories. They complied, therefore, with 
the greatest cheerfulness with every thing that was 
desired or exacted from them. 

But we shall here pause awhile, to give a more 
minute detail of the strength and preparations of 
the Romans, and of the numbers of their troops. 
For frDm hence we shall be able to discern with 
truth, what was the condition of this republic, 
when Annibal had the boldness to invade it : and 
what the forces, which that general not only dared 
to encounter in the field, but also gained such 
eminent advantages against them, as threw the Ro- 
mans into very desperate circumstances. 

The aimies that were under the command of 
the consuls, consisted of four Roman legions, 
each of which contained five thousand and two 
hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; besides 
the troops of the allies, which amounted to thirty 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse. The Sa- 
bines and Tyrrhenians had raised for the present 
exigency above fifty thousand foot, and four thou- 
sand horse, which were stationed upon the fron- 
tiers of Tyrrhenia, under the conduct of a praetor, - 
Twenty thousand Umbrians and Sarsinates came 
also from the Apennines; together with an equal 
number of Cenomans and Venetians. These 
were posted upon the Gallic borders, with design 
to make incursions into the territory of the Boians^ 
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and constrain that people to return again, and de- 
fend their own country. Such were the forces 
that were disposed upon the frontiers. They had 
also drawn together an army in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, to cover the city fropi surprise, and to 
. be held in readiness against all accidents. It coq- 
sisted of twenty thousand Roman foot, and fifteen 
hundred horse : besides thirty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse, from the allies. The num- 
bers that were severally enrolled in the public 
registers were as follows. Amorig the Latins, 
eighty thousand foot, and five thousand horse. 
Among the Samnites, seventy thousand foot, and 
seven thousand horse. The lapygians and Mesa- 
pygians sent the names of fifty thousand footj and 
sixteen thousand horse : the Lucanians, thirty 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse. The 
Marsians, Marucinians, Ferentinians, and Vesti- 
nians, brought twenty thousand foot, and four 
thousand horse. In Sicily, and atTarentum, there 
were also two legions ; each of which consisted of 
four thousand and two hundred foot, with two 
hundred horse. The numbers of the Romans 
and Campanians, enrolled together, were two 
hundred and fifty thousand foot, and twenty*three 
thousand horse. Thus the armies that were dis- 
posed abroad upon the frontiers, consisted of near 
a hundred and fifty thousand foot, with about seven 
thousand horse. And the entire numbers of those 
that were capable of bearing arms, both among 
the Romans and their allies, were seven hundred 
thousand foot, and seventy thousand horse, Suet) 
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were the forces of this republic, when Annibal had 
the boldness to penetrate into the very heart of 
Italy, with an army which scarcely equalled 
twenty thousand men. But this is a point, which 
we shall be able to show in a clearer light, in the 
subsequent parts of this history. 

The Gauls, having entered Tyrrhenia, wasted 
all the country without resistance;, and at last 
directed their march towards Rome. But when 
they had advanced as far as Clusium, which is 
about three days' journey distant from the city, 
they were informed, that the army, which had nX 
first been posted upon the frontiers of Tyrrhenia, 
was following close behind, and ready to overtake 
them. They therefore directed their route back 
again in haste, with a design to meet and engage 
them. The two armies arrived in sight about the 
time of sunset, and encamped at a moderate di* 
stance from each other. But when night came on, 
the Gaqls, having lighted all their fires, and left 
the cavalry behind them in the camp, with orders, 
that when they had just shown themselves to the 
enemy in the morning, they should immediately 
pursue the route which they were going to take, 
retreated unperceived to Faesula, and tliere en- 
camped : designing to receive their horse as they 
came up, and to fall suddenly from thence upon 
the Romans. As soon as it was day, the Ro- 
mans, perceiving that the cavalry alone was left in 
sight, persuaded themselves that the Gauls had 
already fled; and began to follow in all haste^ 
along the road by which the horse now retreated. 
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Burt as soon as they approached the main body of 
the enemy, the Gauls suddenly appeared, and fell 
upon them. The action was for some time warm 
and obsdoate. But the Gauls, superior both in 
bravery and numbers, at last obtained the victory. 
Six thousand Romans were destroyed in the -place : 
the rest escaped by flight. The greater part of 
these, having gained a neighbouring eminence, 
seaied themselves upon it. The Gauls at first 
designed to attack them immediately in this post. 
But as they had been much exhausted and fatigued 
by the march which they had made the night be- 
fore, and were impatient to take some refreshment 
and repose, they placed a part of their cavalry only 
round the hill, and resolved to force it in the 
morning, in case that the Romans should then 
refuse to surrender at discretion. 

It liappened, that Lucius iEmilius, who was at 
first encamped on the side of the Adriatic sea, but 
had hastened his march from thence, upon the 
news that the Gauls had taken their route through 
>*<<> Tyrrhenia, and were advanced almost to Rome, 

. arrived now most fortunately in the very mom^it 
when his assistance was chiefly wanted, and fixed 
his camp at a small distance only from the enemy. 
The Romans that had saved themselves upon the 
hill, having perceived his fires, and guessing the 
occasion of them, resumed their courage, and sent 
some men unarmed, in the night, through the fo- 
rest, to acquaint the consul with what had hap- 
pened to them. JEmilhjs, finding that there was 
no time left to deliberate, immediately began his 
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march towards the bill, at the head of all the ca- 
valry; having commanded the tribunes to fol- 
low with the infantry at break of day. The Gauls, 
on their part, also perceived the fires, and con* 
jecturing that the enemy was near, called together 
a council of their chiefs. In this assembly Ane- 
roestus, one of the kings, observed to them, 
^^ that as they had gained so immense a booty, 
both in slaves, and cattle, and spoil of every 
kind, it seemed to be by no means prudent to 
venture on a battle, which must expose them to 
the danger of being stripped of all ; that they 
rather should resolve to return again directly to 
their country, while there was yet time to retreat 
with safety : and that, when they had lightened the 
army of its treasure, they might again take the 
field, if it should then be thought expedient, and 
renew the war against the Romans." These sen- 
timents were readily embraced by all. They de- 
camped therefore before break of day, and took 
their route back again through Tyrrhenia, march- 
ing along the coast. The consul Lucius, though 
he had increased his army with the troops that 
were saved upon the hill> was unwilling to venture 
on a set engagement ; and rather chose to follow 
close upon the enemy, with design to seize such 
opportunities as chance should offer for attacking 
them with some advantage, and recovering part of 
the booty. 

At this very time, Atilius, the other ccoisul, 
returning from Sardinia, had disembarked hk 
troops at Pis8Q^ and was mftrchiog towards Rome, 
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by a route directly opposite to that which the 
G^uls had taken. The latter had now almost 
reached the town of Telamon, upon the coast of 
Tyrrhenia, when some of their foragers were met 
by the foremost of the Roman troops : and being 
carried prisoners to the consul, and examined by 
him, they informed him of all that had been trans- 
acted, and of the approach of both the armies : 
that the Gauls w6re extremely near ; and JEmi- 
lius following close behind them. The consul 
was surprised at an event so strange, and greatly 
overjoyed to find, that he had fallen thus Ijappily 
upon tlie enemy, and enclosed them between two 
armies. He commanded the tribunes to draw up 
the troops in battle ; to extend their front as much 
as^ the nature of the ground would suffer, without 
disturbing the order of thdr march : and to move 
slowly towards the enemy. And having "observed 
an eminence that overlooked the road along which 
the Gauls must necessarily pass, he made haste, at 
the head of all the cavalry, to seize that post ; in 
the hope, that by being the first to begin the action, 
he should secure to himself the chief honour of the 
victory. The Gauls, who as yet were ignorant of 
the arrival of Atilius, and imagined only that the 
other consul had stretched his march before them 
in the night,, in order to possess himself of all the 
advantageous posts, detached their cavalry, toge- 
ther with a part of their light-armed troops, to 
force the Romans from the hill. But being soon 
acquainted with the truth, by one of the prisoners 
that were takra, they insmedialely ranged their in- 
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fantry in order of battle : and that their dispesi- 
tion mi^t be suited to the present exigency, they 
gave to their whole army a double front ; that thus 
they nught be aUe to sustain at once the attack of 
those that were coming upon them from behind^ 
and of 'those whom they now likewise knew to be 
advancing in front against them. 

Though i£milius had been before . informed, 
that these legions had arrived at Pisse, he had 
conceived no kind of expectation that they were 
yet so near, fiqt being now assured of ^their ap- 
proach by what passed upon the hill, he presently 
sent away bis cavalry to the place, to assist the 
combatants : and having also ranged his infantry 
in order of battle after the usual manner, he ad- 
vanced against the enemy. 

Among the Gauls, the Gsesatfe, and after them 
the Insubrians, composed the front behind, that 
was turned towards iEmilius. The Taurisci and 
the Boians formed the opposite front, and stood 
ready to receive the attack of Atilius and his 
legions. The chariots were placed in the extre- 
mity of either wing. The plunder had been all 
removed to a neighbouring hill, and a detachment 
wa3 left to guard it. The army, being thus form- 
ed in double front, was not only terrible to be- 
hold, but very proper also for action. The fioians 
and Insubrians wore the breeches of their country, 
and were covered with light military vests.^ But 
the Gaesatffi, who were both vain and fearless, be- 
ing apprehen^ye that the bushes which grew upon 
the place might be entangled in their habits, and 
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ibek mdtions^ tbrdw away all coveriiigi 
mod beepit^ their .arms only, predented tbemselvM 
aak^d to thfe enemy. The. fight was begub by tbe 
horse upon the hill, in the clear view of all the 
armite. For the numbers that were engaged wer^ 
very great; the whole cavalry having run together 
in promiscuous crowds from all sides to the coiki* 
bat In this action, the consul Caius, while he 
iulvanded without sufficient caution too far among 
the enemy, lost his 1^; and his head was carried 
to the Gallic kings. The Romans, however, main*^ 
tained the fight with so much firmness, that they 
gained at last a perfect victory, and kept entif^ 
possession of their post 

. The infantry qow apprdached each other : offei^ 
ing to view a spectacle, which must needs appear 
piQBt strange and Angular, I do not say to those 
alone that Were present at it^ but to all who cad 
igA this time fprm in their minds a distinct coiicep* 
iion of the l^ene. For certainly an engagement 
between three different armies at once must stiike 
witti many circumstances, which are wholly differ* 
ent firom those of other combats^ both in the ap- 
pearance, and in the course of action. Nor is it 
easy even now to determine, whether the advan^^ 
tagesj which the Gauls derived from this disposi* 
tion . of their forces, were not greater than the 
. ^axlger to which they were exposed. For though 
they were attacked on both sides, yet as their 
^arniy was formed with it double front, they were 
ij^ot pnly^^e to oppose bo^ enemies at once, but 
l^/pMtqaUy to protect and cover ^eaeh oQxer from 
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any attack behind. But the chief advanta^ was, 
and which is indeed peculiar to this kind of dispo^ 
aition, that there was no place or room for fli^y 
nor any hopes of safety but in victory. 

The Romans were elated with no small joy, 
when they saw that they had thus enclosed the 
enemy as in a snare. But, on the other hand, the 
appearance of the Gallic forces, and the unusual 
noise wfth whidi they advanced to action, stnick 
tiiem with great amazement. For, besides thdr 
horns and trumpets, the number of which was 
almost infinite, die whole army broke together 
into such loud and continued cries, ^at the neigh- 
bouring places every where resounded, and seem^ 
ed to join their voices widi the shouts and clamour 
of tiie instruments and soldiers. The very looks 
and motions also of the Ga;uls, that stood naked 
in the front, and were distinguished by tiMur oome^ 
liness and strength, greatiy increas^ the terror. 
In the foremost ranks, the combatants were all 
adorned with chains of gold about their necks 
and hands. The Romans fixed their eyes with 
eagerness upon these : and if the appearance of 
the enemy (tisheartened them with fear, the pro- 
spect of so rich a spoil served only to inflame 
iindr courage. 

The light^armed forces of the Romans, ad'- 
vancing first, as their custom is, to the fronft of all 
the army, began the fight by discharging a t^ose 
and formidable shower of darts and javeKns. The 
Gisfuld that were in the ranks behind, were in pait 
seoired against these weapons, by their breediMy 
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and tlieir military vests. But those that stood 
naked in the front, were thrown into great disorder 
and confusion, by an attack which they had not at 
all expected, and which they knew not how to ob- 
viate or resist. For the Gallic buckler was too 
small to cover them : and as their bodies were also 
naked, and of the largest size, the javelins that 
were thrown made their entrance more effectually, 
and in greater numbers. To turn the attack 
against these men, was a thing impossible : by 
reason of the distance from whence they fought. 
Nor was it easy to force their way through so. 
thick a storm of darts. In this perplexed and 
wretched situation, some of them, being reduced 
at last to a state of senseless rage and madness, 
threw themselves among the enemy, tod rushed 
voluntarily upon death : while the rest fell back 
upon their . friends ; treading down the ranks be- 
hind them, and exhibiting in their faces alL the 
nmrks of consternation and extreme dismay. 
Thus the fierce and daring spirit of the G sesats 
was effectually checked and rendered useless, ev^n 
in the first onset by the Roman javelins. 

The Romans, having made the signal for their 
light-armed forces to retire, moved forwards with 
the legions. Against these, the Insubrians, Boi- 
.ans, and Taurisci, succeeded to the fight; and 
sustained it w}th the greatest obstinacy. Though 
closely pressed, and most dreadfully wounded, yet 
^still they maintained their ground, and resisted 
.with amaxing- force. Nor were they iq any point 
inferior to the Romans, except in the advantage c^ 
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their weapons. For as the Gallic buckler was of a 
smaller size, so their swords likewise were formed 
to strike only with the edge; whereas the Roman 
swords were made both to push, and strike. But 
when the horse came pouring down upon them 
from the hill; and attacked their flank, the victory 
was soon determined. The infantry were slaugh- 
tered in their ranks, while the cavalry precipitately 
fled. Forty thousand Gauls were slain ; and ten 
thousand taken prisoners. Amodg the last was 
ConcoUtanus, one of their kings. The other kin^ 
Aneroestus, escaped with a few attendants to a 
neighbouring place ; and there killed himself, with 
his companions. The consul, having collected to«^ 
gether all the spoil, sent it away to Rome, aod re- 
stored the plunder to the people from whom it 
had been taken. He then led his army through 
Liguria into the Boian territory : and having sati- 
ated bis soldiers with the plunder of the country, 
be returned to Rome within a few days afterwards, 
and hung up in the capitol the standards, brace- 
lets, and golden collars. The rest of the spoil, 
together with the prisoners, was reserved to adorn 
his triumph. Such was the fatal end of this inva- 
sion; which had threatened ruin and extreme de- 
struction to all the states of Italy, and especially 
to the Romans. 

The Romans, elated by a victory so signal and 
complete, were persuaded, that they should now 
be able to drive the Gauls entirely out of all the 
country round the Po. They make great prepa- 
rations, and having raised a numerous army, send 
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it ainqr under the command of the new oonsuls, 
Qomtos Folirias and Utiu Manlios. The BoiaBa 
were terrified by their approach, and smrendered 
at discretion. But by reason of the raina that fieli 
afterwards in great abundance, and because at 
dreadftil pestilence raged also in tiie Bmnan camp^ 
tile rest of the seascMi passed over without aoj 
action. 

The consuls of the following year, P« Furius and 
C. HaminiuB, led the army a second tiaae into 
Gaul, through the country of the Anamares, who 
were situated at no great distance from Massilia ; 
and having first gamed that people to their alli- 
ance, they advanced into the territory of the Jnmi^ 
brians, near the place where the Addua fiJls krfa 
the Po. But because they had suflfered greatlj 
from the enemy, both as they passed Ae river, 
and while they were employed m their eocamp- 
ment, they were forced to remain for some tisie 
quiet without attempting any thing; and after- 
wards made a treaty with the Insubrians, by which 
they consented to leave the country. But wfaen 
they had marched for some days round the boor* 
ders of the province, they passed the river Clusius, 
and came into the district of the Anaaes dicor 
allies : and having increased their army with the 
forces of the country, they again invaded the la* 
subrians, on the other side towards the Alps, and 
spread fire and deva^talion over all their lands and 
viUs^es. When the Insubrians saw, that the Bo- 
mans were thus determined in their hatred, and 
not likely to be moved firom tbMr Resigns against 
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tiieft]^ tboy resolved to tpy the fortune of a gfsnend 
engagement Hftving iherefcNrp Iwdi:^ togetiiiw 
aN tfadr miUtifjr epa^igon, and among tte reit, ^ 
g^:dden standard^ irom the temple of Mkerva, 
wbtch were called the ImmDveable, and haiviag 
raised an army ^ full fifly thousand men, a)id foa^ 
nii&ed it with every kind of neeessaiiy stores^ they 
ibarched io terrible array, as if assured oi \ktory^ 
aind encamped brfore the enemy. 

As tfie Romans ware nwch infjerior in tiiekr 
numbers, they at first designed to take the assistp- 
ftnoe of the GalHo tuoops, that were with Aiem in 
tiie dunp. But when tiiey had considenod on the 
«ttier hand, ttiat this people all were noted for tiieir 
fraud €md peWidy, and that the present contest waa 
ugainst an enemy of tibe same race and nation, it 
seemed most prudent not to trust them in so cii- 
4ioal and dangerous a conjunotare. They forced 
them therefore to pass the river, and buoke all the 
Ividge^, keeping their awn army stHl on this side. 
By tbb {HTiecaiitioo, they net only were, seouoe 
agatni&t all Ixeason from the Gauls, iait laid their 
^wn troops also under the necessity of sustaining 
tiie bottle bjnavely to the last For as they had . 
naw a riaw in tiie rear that was not fordaUe, there 
wege BO r hopes of safel?;^ for them but in victory. 
When this was done, they made the necessary dift- 
{sesitions for the engagemeat. 

Upon this occasion, tiie Romans used a very 
wise and sensible ^rapedient, which was first sug- 
gested by the tribunes, who also instructed all ^ 
army, and every s<Hdier in particular^ inthfe.man- 
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her in which it should be practised. They had 
remarked in all their former combats, that the 
Gauls were always fierce, impetuous, and very 
formidable, in their first attack: but that their 
swords were such as could make but one single 
stroke ; by the force of which they were so bent' 
and twisted, that unless the soldiers could have 
leisure to rest them upon the ground, and with 
the assistance of their feet recover them to their 
former shape, the second stroke was wholly with- 
out efFect/ They took, therefore, the pikes from 
the triarii, that were in the last line of the army, 
and distributed them aniohg the cohorts of the 
£rst: with ordefs, that they should begin the 
attack with these, and afterwards use their swords. 
They then advanced in order of battle against the 
front of the enemy. The Gauls, by making their 
first stroke upon the pikes, rendered their swords 
unfit for any farther use. The Romans then ran 
forwards with their swords, and pressing close 
upon them, deprived them even of the power of 
attempting any second stroke. For as the Gallic 
swords were only formed to give a fiedling blow, a 
certain distance was always necessary for that 
purpose. But the Romans, who were armed with 
swords that were sharpened at the point, were able 
to direct their thrusts against the breasts and faces 
of the enemy, and gave wound after wound with- 
out remission, so that the greater part of all this 
numerous army was at last destroyed upon the 
place. 
As the success in this engagement was chiefly to 
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be ascribed to the prudent foresight of the tribunes, 
so on the other hand, the conduct of the consul 
Flaoiinius seems to deserve some censure. For, 
by having ranged his troops in battle upon the 
very banks of the river, so that there was no space 
1^ sufficient for the cohorts to retreat, he. depriv- 
ed the Romans of one advantage, of which they 
make great use in all their combats. If the ene* 
my had gained but the least ground upon them m 
the action, the whole army must have been push- 
ed into the river. But .the courage and dexterity 
of the Romans saved them from this disgrace, 
and carried the victory to their side, in. the jnan- 
aer which we have now described. They tbea 
returned back to Rome, loaded with various 
spoils, and with rich booty of every kind ia great 
abundance. 

' After this defeat, the GauU sued for peace, and 
offered to submit to any conditions. But the con- 
flfuls of the following year, M. Claudius and Go. 
Cornelius, prevailed to have all thoughts of peace 
rejected. The Gaub, being thus disappointed in 
their hopes, resolved to make a last and desperate 
effort. They sent a second time to the Gaesatse ; 
and having hired a body of their troops, to the 
-amount of thirty thousand men, they kept them- 
selves in readiness, and waited for the arrival oi 
the Romans. In the beginning of the spring, the 
consuls led the army into the Insubrian territory, 
and encamped before Acerrae, which stood be- 
tween the Alps and the river Po« As they had 
secured, upon their first arrival, all the advantage- 
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OTs posts, tbe Gtub weremmVle'to Aram mof 
r^ef into tiM pkjee. Btity in order to force tbo 
Romans to raise the siege, they seat a part of tbeir 
aany into tbe country of the Anaoes, beyond tte 
Poy and laid siege to a town that was called Ch^ 
stidium. As soon as the Bomans heard of tlits 
attempt, tbe consul Claudias^ taking with hkn tbe 
evralry, together with a part also of the leg^MW^ 
mardied in all haste to succour the bei»eged» 
Tbe Gauls, bdng inlbrmed of tbeir approach, raia» 
tiie siege, and advance in order erf battle against 
tiie enemy. When they came iki sight, tbe Reman 
horee flew briskly to the chargs. The Gauls ftr 
some time sustained their ftiry: but being «fiber«* 
waids surrounded by them, and attado^ at once 
botb in lank and rear^ diey were at last com^ 
pletely routed by tlie cavalry alone, and ferood tm 
fly in goeat disorder. Many of them were pnsb- 
ed iitito the river, and perished m the stream i 
iMit tiie greater part were destroyed by the csncmy 
in the plaoe. 

Afiter dais action, tlie Romans became tnnt&n 
of Acenw, and of all the stoiM tiiat were laid up 
in it in very great i|uaRtity. Eor the Gauls bail 
fled id haste to MediolaniNii, tbe chief city of ^ 
Insubrians. Cornelius fioHowed after them witb- 
oat delay, and presented himself before the town* 
The Gauls lay iqinet and attempted netbing. But 
when tbe Romans bad faegM their mardi back 
^igain towards Acertn^ they tliea saDied out, aflad 
iMling suddenly upon their re«r, kalled a ginefVfc 
fmslbv 43f tbent, and ioiced soaoe to flj» Buttiie 

1 
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coBsuly btviog ordered the advanced bodias of the 
army to return, encouraged them to ataad, and 
tepel the efforts ci the enemy. The fij^t now 
;grew warm and obstinate. For the Gante, eo^- 
boMened by their first success, for some tune 
tnamtaiaed tiieh* ground with firmness. At last^ 
however, they were entirely broken and defisaiedy 
and obl^d to fly towards the mountains. Cor- 
nelias pursued dosdy after them ; plundered aU 
4he eoantry; and took Mediolantmi by storm. 
After these great losses, the chiefs of the Insu- 
ixriaas, despairing of any further means of safety^ 
mbmitted then* oDuntry and thmnselves to the Bo- 
mane at discretioD. 

Socfa was the eod of the Gsdlic wars : whid), if 
we regard only the daring spirit and undaunted 
iflravery of the combatants, the forces that were 
imoogfat into the field, the battles that were fough^ 
and tbe numbers tfiat fell ui those eng^igements, 
must certainly appear as great and i^rmidaUe as 
any that are known in hktory . But, on the other 
iiand, if we reflect upon the rashness, with which 
jhese expeditions were projected, or the absurd 
imi senseless conduct, by which they severally 
were carried itUo execution, notfamg wUl be found 
more triflii^; or contemptible. For the Gauls, I 
do not sBj most frequently, hot even in eveary 
thing that they attempt, arfe hurried head-long 
by their passions, and never submit to the roie of 
reason. From hence it happened, tibat in a short 
time they were dispossessed of all the plains that 
pore watered Ir^ the Po; some few plams only, at 
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the foot of the Alps, excepted. I thought it 
necessary, therefore, to give some account of the 
conduct and the fortunes of this people, from their 
first settlement in the country, to the time of their 
final exclusion from it. Such incidents very pro- 
perly belong to history ; and well deserve to be 
transmitted to all future times. For from these, 
posterity may learn, what little cause there is to 
dread the rash and sudden expeditions of any of 
these barbarous tribes : and in how short a time 
their strongest forces may be dissipated, by those 
who are determined bravely to resist, and * to 
struggle even to the latest hope, rather than be 
deprived of their just and natural rights. I am 
persuaded, that what historians have recorded of 
the expedition of the Persians into Greece, and of 
the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi, has served 
greatly to confinn and animate the Greeks, in the 
contests which they so ofteii have sustained in 
defence of their common liberty. For whoever 
revolves in his mind the wondeiful transactions of 
those times, and considers the vastness of the 
preparations, the bravery of the armies, and the 
almost infinite number of the forces, which were 
all vanquished and dispersed by the superior con- 
duct of those troops, who were able to oppose 
sense to violence, and skill to rashness, will easily 
be assured, that no provision of arms or stores, no 
forces however numerous, can strike so great a 
terror into men that are brave and resolute, as to 
force them to abandon all thoughts of safety,, or 
ever part with the hope of * being able to defend 
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their country. With regard to the Gauk especi- 
ally, their armies, even within these later time^^ 
have often spread the alarm among the states of 
Greece. And this was still a farther motive, by 
which I was inclined to give a short account of the 
events that happened among this people, even 
from the earliest period of their history. We now 
return to the place from whence we made this 
digression. 



CHAP. IIL 

1 HE Carthaginian general Asdrubal^ when he 
had now for eight years governed the affairs of 
Spain, and in the course of his administration 
greatly enlarged the sway of his republic, not so 
much by force of arms, as by his address, and 
dexterous management of the princes of the coun- 
tary, was one night murdered in his tent by a cer- 
tain Gaul, in resentment of some private injuries. 
Annibal was at this time young : yet, because in 
all his actions he had shown great proofs of cou* 
rage and capacity, the Carthaginians bestowed 
upon him the command of the army. He wad no 
sooner invested with this charge, than it was clear 
to all who observed his conduct, that his intention 
was to make war upon the Romans ; as indeed it 
happened not long afterwards. From this time 
therefore, suspicions, mutual jealousies, and com- 
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plaints, began to break out between the two repub* 
Uc9. The Carthaginians, stung by the disgrace 
and losses which they had susta^ied in SicUj, 
looked earnestly for some occasion to rewnge 
themselves upon their enemies. The Romans, on 
the other hand, watched all their motions, sm* 
pected their designs, and kept themselves upon 
their guard against them. When such were the 
sentiments on both sides, it was manifest to all Ham 
of judgement, that a war must soon ensue. 

About this time the war commenced in Greece, 
in which the Achieans, in conjunction with king 
Philip and the rest of the allies, were engaged . 
against the JEtolians. This was called the Sodal 
war. 

We have hitherto been employed in giving such 
an abstract of the chief transactions both in Sicily 
and Afiric, and of those events that were connected 
with them, as was agreeable to the design of tiiese 
preliminary books. And tinis we are arrived at 
that point of time, from whence we proposed to 
b^n our history : the comm^dcement of the se*^ 
eond war between the Carthaginians- and the Ro«- 
manil, which is usually called the war of Annibel, 
and the Social war now mentioned^ But before 
we engage in the description of these wars, we 
fihall give also some account of the affairs of 
Greece which preceded this period : that our in- 
troduction may be complete, and the way be 
opened to every part of the history tliat follows, 
Fbr as my design is not to write the annals of any 
particular country, to relate tbe affairs of Persia 
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0fdy or dtf Greece, u former fabtoiians have done, 
but to include in one genend history ail the known 
pMTtt of the eanh ; a deugn^ in which I was e^ 
(MMivaged to engage by many circumstances that* 
Wt pMx^at to the present times^ and which wOl 
more fully be ek[^Bined hereafter ; it seems neoee^ 
aary^ that we first should take a lAort review ^f 
the past fottiines and condition of those states 
Mid cduntfieti that are chiefly celebrated in the 
worid. 

WiA regitfd indeed to the people of Asia, and 
to those of ^gypty there is no need to look back 
j^yond the timee which we have just now men- 
tidngd. For the events that happened among 
them in a former ege^ have already been recorded 
feiy many writers, and jare suffioiently known to all 
Nov have they suffered, iu these latter ttaaes, any 
i(^an^ or revohition of so great importance, as 
iMg^t make it aecessafy to recomkt any of tfaCM 
mt»mB^ that preceded^ fiat we shall trace from a 
lieiiod more remote the fortunes of the PoydH house 
of MsiteiQbii, aMl those of the Achiean repubtie : 
tile fy^ of which, within the course even of oar 
ovNa times^ has fallen to ruin ; and die latter 
^^own to an aiMoing height of power^ through the 
conseixt and harmony of ite several parts. For 
ttott^ great pains were fi^rmerly employed to ent 
gage the titles of Pel(^ponnesus into thb confede* 
facy> yet the labour wnas without efieet. The in^ 
terests^ or the ambition, of particular stales stiU 
|ii4W3n£ed afl their actions: Md atiied their attea^ 
ilion p3^ .d»e cteMHon liber^^ But in these dajrs^ 
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their union is so entire «id fierfect, tbaft tiiey. we 
not only joined together in bonds of firiendsliip 
and alliance^ but even make use of the same lavs^ 
the same weighty, coins^ and measures, the saaie 
magistrates, counsellors, and jtid^es : so that the 
inhabitants of this whole tract of Greece seem »in 
all respects to form but one smgle dty, exospt 
only that they are not enclosed wkhia the ciroiit 
of the same walls. In. every other point, both 
through the whole republic, and in every separate 
stiUe, we find the most exact resea^tnce and 
conformity. 

• Let us first inquire tiien, by what means the 
name of Achaeans came to be so genarally received 
in all the parts of Peloponnesus ; since those to 
whom this appellataon originally belonged were far 
from being superior to the rest, dther in the num- 
ber of their cities, the extent or wealth of their ter- 
ritory, or the courage of their peqpie. For both th^ 
Spartans and Arcadians are fiir more numerous, as 
well as in possession of a much larger tract of 
country;- and in all the acts of vtdour and martial 
prowess, they are well known to be inferior to 
none of the states of Greece. From whaioe then 
has it happened, that not the people (tf these coun- 
tries only, but all the rest of the inhabilaots of Pe- 
loponnesus, are so well pleased to receive, not only 
their laws and form of . government, but their very 
name also, from the^chasans ? To ascribe all this 
to chance is, in a lugh degree, absurd and foolish. 
It would become us rather to search out some 
cause, since nothing happens without a caused; nor 
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even ain<mg those evento which seem to be the 
DMst fortuitous^ In my judgement, then, this^ause 
is nothing else than that equality and liberty, in a 
word that democratical species of government, 
which is found more just and perfect in its kind 
among the Achseans than in any other state. This 
republic was at first composed of a small part only 
of the inhabitants of Peloponnesus ; who voluntarily 
associated themselves into one body. But a greater 
number soon joined themselves to these; induced 
to it by persuasion, and the manifest advantages 
of such a union. And some, as opportunities 
arose, were forced into the confederacy, but were 
soon well satisfied with the violence by which they 
had been compelled to embrace so excellent a form 
of government. For the new citizens were suflered 
to enjoy all the rights and privileges that were per* 
mitted to the old. Every thing was equal among 
them all. Thus, by employing the means that 
were of all things most effectual for their purpose, 
equality and gentleness, they soon arrived at the 
point which they had in view. To this we must a- 
scribe the growth and strength of the confederacy ; 
and the flourishing condition which the people of 
Peloponnesus have from that time enjoyed. 

This form of government was of very ancient 
date among the Achaeans. Of this there are many 
proofs ; but it will be sufficient to mention only one 
or two. After those disorders that happened in 
the part of Italy that was called Great Greece, in 
which the Pythagoreans were consumed in fire, to- 
ctether with the house in which they were, assem- 
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bled, the whole country was thrown at qnce into tt 
atate of anarchy and wild confusipn^ . For the chief 
men of every city had perished in that horrihle de- 
struction* The towns all were filled with tumult^ 
slaughter^ and the most dreadful putragies. Vpffu 
this occasion, though deputies were sent from al- 
most all the states of Greece, to quiet their dissea* 
sions, and restore peace among them, the Achasan^ 
were the only people upon whose assistance and 
advice they consented to rely* Nor was this the 
only instance in which they showed their approbar 
tion of the institutions of this republic. Fqr not 
long afterwards, they resolved to imitate the whol^ 
model of their government. In this design the 
people of Croton, Sy baris, and Cauloma, associated 
themselves by mutual agreement in):o one confede- 
racy, and built a temple for holding thieir commoo^ 
synods and assemblies, inscribing it to Jupiter Mo- 
morius. They adopted likewise all the laws and 
customs of the Acha^ans, and began to direct their 
whole administration by them. But Dionysiui^ 
the Syracusan tymnt, and their barbarous neigh- 
bpurs, whp were very strong and powerful, in 
a short time forced them to desist from the de- 
sign. 

When tlie Tbebans, after the great and unex- 
p^ted victory which they had obtained against 
the Lacedaemonians in the battle of Leuctra, be- 
g^n, with the surprise of all, to lay claim to the sove- 
reignty of Greece, various troubles and commo- 
ti^s ^rosQ among the people of the country ; and 
espeqially hetweyen th? two contending parties : for 
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the otie refused to submit as conquered, while the 
other persisted still to claim the victory. In these 
tfrcumstances they at last agreed to yield all the 
points tiiat were in dispute between them, to the 
sole judgement and decision of the Achaeans. Nor 
was this preference obtained by any superiority of 
strength or power ; for they were at that time the 
leftst of all the states of Greece ; but was confessedly, 
bestowed upon that integrity and love of virtue by 
which they were distinguished above all other 
people. 

At this time, therefore, they wei^e powerful in in- 
clination only, and not from any real strength. 
Their government had not yet been able to acquire 
any considerable increase, for want of a chief that 
was capable of giving full accomplishment to their 
designs. For as often as any appeared among 
them, whose views and conduct were suspected to 
tend that way, they were imnnediately opposed ia 
' every enterprise, and checked in all their motions, 
either by the LacedsBmonians, or still more frequent* 
ly by the kings of Macedon. But when they had 
at last found one, whose abilities were equal to the 
task, diey then soon made known the inherent excel- 
lence and power of their republic, by carrying into 
execution that vast and glorious project, of uniting 
all the states of Peloponnesus to the body of their 
own confederacy. The first and chief author of 
this union was Aratusthe Sicyonian. Philopoemen 
pf Megalopolis, after many struggles, condiiet^d 
it to its completion ; and Lycortas, with others who 
pursued his measures, added to it its last firmness 
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and stability. We shall take occasion ,to> relate 
tbeir several actions, with the tim^ an4 tQWQ^riia. 
which they were performed, as fully and pwtM>Ur 
larly as the design of this history may .require* Wt^: 
shall, indeed, both now and at iall times bereafiier;, 
touicb but lightly on the several parts of the^mv" 
ni&tration of Aratus ; because he has left behind 
him a very faithful and clear account of his pwp 
transactions. But in all that regards the rest); we 
shall enlarge more copiously, and sui^vey their ciori* 
duct with a nicer care. At present, in order to 
make this whole inquiry more easy to ourselves, as 
well as more intelligible to the reader, we shall 
look back to the time when the Acha&ans, after they 
had been broken into separate bodies by the kings 
of Macedon, first formed the resolution of uniting 
again their several cities into one community. For 
from this beginning their republic gradually enlar- 
ged its bounds and power, till it arrived at last at 
tliat state of perfect greatness in which it has been 
seen to flourish in these latter times. 

It was in the hundred-twenty-fourth Olympiad 
that the Patrians and Dymeeans associated them- 
selves the first into this confederacy. In the same 
Olympiad, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, Lysiti;iacbus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy Ceraunus, all died. The 
state of the Achaeans before this time was, in few 
words, as follows. Tisamenes, the son of Orestes, 
being driven from Sparta upon the return of the 
Heraclida;, gained possession of, Achaia by force, 
and was declared sovereign of the country. His 
descendants reigned after him in natural succession^ 
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down to Ogyges. But when the children of this 
prince had ceased to make the la^s the rule of their 
adaiimdtration, and began to govern all tinngs by 
tb^r oivn arbitrary will, the Achasans changed the 
institution from monarchy to a commonwealth* 
In this state they continued afterwards to the times 
of Alexander; and though different accidents might 
in seme conjunctures introduce a temporary change 
in their affairs, yet, upon the whole, they still 
preserved the form of a genuine democracy. Their 
republic was composed of twelve cities; all of 
which now exist, except Olenus and Helice, which 
were swallowed by an inundation -of the sea, not 
long before the battle of Leuctra. The names of 
the twelve were, Patrae, Dyme, Pharae, Trittea; 
Leontium, JEgira, Pellene, iEgium, Bura, Carynia, 
Olenus, and Helice. But after the death of Alex- 
ander, this union was dissolved by various contests 
and dis^nsions that were raised among them, 
ehiefly through the arts of the kings of Macedon. 
Every city was now engaged in a separate interest, 
and no longer acted in concert with the whole. 
The effect of this discord was, that some of thiem 
received garrisons from Demetrius and Cassander, 
ami aftei* wards from Antigonus Gonmtas ; and some 
w^re seized by tyrants ; for Antigonus gave both 
establishment and support to a great number of 
these throughout all Greece. But in the hundred'- 
twenty-fourth Olympiad, as we have already inen- 
tioned, they saw their error, ami began to think 6f 
rrturnrrig to their former Mote. This was the 
time in which Pyrrhus invaded- Italy. Dyme, Pa* 
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trae, Phara;, and Tritsa, were at first the only ci- 
ties that agreed to unite tbeiuselves again in ooe 
commuoity ; and it is on that accouat that there is 
DOW no monument remaining of this new. ooafedc^ 
racy. About five years afterwards, the people of 
^ilgium drove out the garrison, and joined tiieir city 
to the league. Their example socmi wieis followed 
by the Burians, who killed their tyrant, and nor- 
wards by the Carynians also. For when Iseas, 
the tyrant of Cai^nia, saw that by the manage- 
ment of Marcus and the AchsBans, the garmon 
was driven out of ^gium, and the tyrant of the Bu* 
rians killed, and that their forces were preparing to 
invest his territory upon every side, he laid down 
iiis royalty, and, having obtained a promise of life 
and safety, associated his city to the confederacy^ 

Some, perhaps, will be solicitous to kuow the 
motives, by which I have been led back to this 
early period. My design then was, first, that I 
might mark precisely the time and manner, in 
which this second confederacy commenced ; and 
what were the cities which laid the first foundation 
of that establishment, which has subsisted even to 
the present times : and in the second plaoe^ that 
the state and real drcumstances of tlie fects them- 
selves might declare the truth of what we have af* 
firmed, concerniog the genius and the spirit of the 
Acbttan commonwealth. For from these it wSl be 
(B^idenb^ that that equality and liberty, upon which 
the repnbtic first was fbuiided, have been the 
chief causes of its great increase. To which we 
may also ^dd, the constancy and unshaken ^reso* 
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tution, with which they never cease to wage per- 
petual war against all those who, either l^ their 
'Own poU'^r,' or with the assistance of the neigh* 
l>ouring kings, attempt to force their dtiea into 
;rfavefy. Upon these principles, and by this con- 
duct, they brought their work to its desired per* 
fection: using partly their own strength, and 
partly that of their allies. For all the assistance, 
which they received afterwards from these, was 
applied solely to promote the grand purpose of 
their government. And even after those great 
exploits, which they pei-formed jointly with the 
Romans, they were not in the least ambitious of 
obtaining any private advantage to themselves; 
nor ever claimed any other reward for aU theit 
services, than tlie establishment of the common 
liberty, in the union of all the states of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The truth of these remarks will, I say, 
be confii'med beyond all doubt, by the recital of 
the facts. 

The cities, which we have just now mentioned^ 
remained under this form of government during 
the course of twenty-five years: in which time, 
they elected annually, two prietors, and a coflaoKHv 
secretary. But afterwards, they chose to place 
the whole adnrinistration in one single praetor. 
The first who obtained that honour, was Mareut 
of Carynia. Four years after this prsetorship, 
Aratus the j^icyonian, though he was then no 
more than twenty years old, by his bravery and 
courage gave liberty to bi& country, and joined it 
to the Achaean league ; for he had always greatly 
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admired the constitution of this republic. Eight 
years afterwai^ds, being himself elected praetor of 
the Achaeans for the second time, he found means 
to take Acrocoi:inthu8 by surprise, in which An- 
tigonus had then a garrison. By gaining this im- 
portant place, he delivered all the people of Pe- 
loponnesus from no small apprehensions ; restored 
the Corinthians to their liberty ; and engaged them 
to become a part of the Achaean government. In 
the course of the same year, he rpade hitnsjslf 
master of the city of Megara by some secret ma- 
nagement, and joined it likewise to the confede- 
racy. This was the year before the final defeat 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily ; which forced them 
to abandon all the island, and pay a tribute to the 
Romans. Thus Aratus, in a short, time, greatly 
enlarged the growing power of the Achaeans : and 
ever afterwaixls, as long as he was employed in the 
administration of their affairs, his conduct was 
uniform and constant, and never deviated from 
the points which he had at.first in view : to drive 
the Macedonians out of Peloponnesus ; , to destroy 
the tyrants every where; and restore to the peo- 
ple all their natural rights, and that common 
liberty which their ancestors had before enjoyed. 

During the life-time of Antigonus Gonatas, it 
was a task of no small difficulty, to resist on one 
hand the intrigues and artful policy of that prince, 
and the rapaciousness and bold ambition of the 
JEtolians on the other. For these two powers had 
advanced so far together in their unjust attempts, 
that they even formed the project of a league, for 
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the entire destructioa of the Achaeans. But Aiur 
J»is, by his wisdom aod indefatigable paias^ eflfectu- 
ally broke and frustrated the design. 

.After the death of this prince, the Acheans en- 
tered into a treaty, of alliance with the iEtolians, 
and assisted them in the war against Demetrius. 
By this compliance, all past jealousies were re- 
moved : and their former enmity gave place to. 
confidence and friendship. When Demetrius was 
also^dead, after a reign of ten years only, and 
about the time in which the Romans first passed 
into lUyria, the Achasans found this cof\juncture to 
be highly favourable to them for advancing their 
designs. For all the tyrants of Peloponnesus 
were, now disheartened, and diffident of their fu-< 
ture safety. They had lost their master and their 
chief: the sovereign, by whom they were support- 
ed and maintained in pay. On the other hand 
Aratus urged them close : and showed his resolu^ 
tion to abolish every tyranny. He promised great 
rewards and honours to those that would volunta- 
rily submit : and threatened ruin and extreme pu- 
nishment to all such as should refuse. By these 
means they were all engaged to divest themselves 
of the royal power ; to restore liberty to their seve- 
ral . cities ; and to unite them to the Achaean 
league. . Lysiadas, the tyrant of , Megedopolis, 
whose wise discernment taught him to ft)resee 
what would shortly happen, had resigned his dig- 
nity, and joined his country to the republic, even 
in the life-time of Demetrius. . His example was 
now followed by Aristomachus, the tyrant of Ar- 
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gos : and by Xena4(nd Cleonymus, the tyrants of 
the Hermioniansand Phliasians. 

The iEtolianSy who were by nature rapacious 
and unjust, could not behold without envy this 
great increase of the Achaean power and strength. 
They b^an to flatter themselves with secret hopes 
of breaking the confederacy, and enriching them- 
selves with the spoil. As they had formerly shared 
with Alexander the towns of Acarnania, and had 
afterwards formed the project of dividing also be* 
tween Antigonus Gonatas and themselves the 
cities of Achaia, they were now persuaded^ that 
it would be no hard task to carry into execution 
this last design. With this view, they resolved 
to concert the matter first in private with Antt- 
^nus, the guardian of young Philip, and with 
Cleomenes king of Lacedeemon, and to demand 
assistance from those princes. They knew that 
Antigonus at this time governed Macedon in full 
security ; and that be was the declared and open 
enemy of the Achteans, because they bad taken 
Acrocorintbus from him by surprise. They ima- 
gined therefore, that if they could once inspire the 
Laoedsemonians with the same hostile disposition^ 
and engage them into this design, the Achaeans, at^ 
tacked at once on every side as occasion should 
direct, must necessarily sink beneath the efforts 
of- their united forces. In truth, the prospect of 
success seemed very fair and promising. But in 
concerting thb project, one circumstance of great 
moment was forgot. For it never once occurred 
to their reflection^ that Aratus was the man, who 
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was to oppose all their measures, and counteract 
fbeir motions : a man, whose abilities were su* 
p^or to every difficulty. And indeed so effectu* 
ally did be opfX)se them, defeating all their coun^ 
sels, and turning their projects to their own dc- 
Btruetion, that this unjust and unprovoked attack, 
instesid of accomplishing any part of that which 
was intended from it, served only to give new life 
mad vigour to the Acbsfean comtnonwealtb. We 
shall give a distinct and clear account of the man* 
ner in which the whole was then conducted. 

Whien Aratus saw, that the ^tc^tans were re- 
s^atned by shame, from declaring themselves the 
open eaenries of the Acfateans, from whom they 
had tecAved great services in ijbe war against De* 
metiiiiE; yet that they were acting in privaDe 
coiftcert with the I^cedsBtnoiiiaDS, and had suifeted 
thdir jealousy, and their hatred of the Aebaeaos, 
to carry them to such excess, that when CIeo« 
menea had taken by surprise Tegea, Mantineay 
and Orchomenus, which were at that time not 
only in alliance with the ^oiians, but assodatecl 
also to their government, they not ooly showed no 
resentisait q£ this insdit, hot even yickled to him 
the fell possesskxi of those cities ; when he saw, 
that a nfitiott, whoee character it was to declare 
war i^oa the slightest pretexts^ even against those 
from whom they had received no wrong, was now 
en a suiiden so much dianged, that th^ not oidy 
bore with, patience an attack made wpon them in 
direct breach of treats, but were even contesit 
to give up all their claim to tbme dtin of import- 
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ance, that by means of this new strength Clepr 
menes alight be able to maintain the war.i^gainat 
tbeAcbg^ans: when Aratus, I say, aad the reat 
of the ,chiefs of the repubtic, had fully considered 
and (iebated all these circumstances, the result of 
their deliberations was, that tbey would not yet 
take arms avowedly against any pow^r, but only 
hold themselves in readiness tp oppose all attempts 
that should be made against them. This was 
their first determination. But some time affaer* 
wardsy. when Cleomenes had built the fortrese, 
called Athenaeum, in the Megdiopolitan territory, 
and began to act against them in a hostile jo^oamer 
without reserve, the Ach^eans tl^en called a ge- 
neral couodl, and it was therje resolveid, that war^ 
should be declared against the Laoed^moniaiis* 

Such, was the. beginning of thai which j is; catted 
^e Cleamenic war. The« Acbeaans^ at first de^ 
signed to employ their own piroper forces only^ 
ia-iy defence of their state and conntry. For it 
seented leas honourable, to o>ve their safety to a 
foreign armyj: and they were willing also to pre-« 
sense ^the friendship :of king i^tolemy ; .to whom 
tbey >Wfire:»iDd0btsd iac many.favoucs; and wfao 
OD:thdt accQUiiJt^ might parhaps show Hime resent- 
mcait, ;if .v-thfiy- iiow. mvited ^aoy other power to 
tfacnr/assktaaae.: But as the .war.:bsgan to ad- 
vameeiast upon them, and was .pressed with equa)^ 
v^eoirjand deMterity by Cleomenes^ who bad sub* 
verted. tbe;hwful.constita2tioQ.ofhi&icoimtry, and 
e&t^i^ed. a tyranny iin . Spavta, Aratus, ; having 
carefoUy waghed the danger, and made, due re* 
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fl66tidn also upon the daring spirit, and malicbus 
deposition of the JEtolians, perceived that it was^ 
netessary to have recourse in time to some expe- 
dient, which might divert the fatal consequences 
tteit were in view. In this design, he turned his 
eyes towards Antigonus, whom he knew to be a 
prince of perfect judgement and experience; at 
all times ready to make alliances, as occasion 
should require ; and punctual in observing them 
when mccde. : But he Remembered also, that kings 
naturally bear neitlier enmity nor friendship to- 
wards any ; but are in both determined by the 
rule of interest alone. He resolved therefore to 
explain at l^rge to Antigonus the dangers that 
^vould probably arise, even against himself, from 
the present situation of affairs in Greece; and 
endeavour by that mean to draw him from his 
party, and engage him to join his forces with the 
Achasans. It was requisite, however, that he 
should keep this resolution for some time secret. 
For he ki)e^v, that if it should be once discovered, 
Cleomenes and the iEtolians would employ every 
art to defeat his purpose. He was appreh<^nsive 
also, that it might too much depress the courage 
of his countrymen, if he should seem to despair 
of saving the republic by its own genuine^ forces ; 
aiid more especially, if he should now apply for 
succour to the Macedonians, whom' they always 
had regarded as their enemies. In the conduct 
therefore of this whole design, he waj? forced to 
employ the greateisit secrecy and caution^ and 
both to speak awd act, in a manner very opposite 
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to his real sentiments. And from henc6 it bap*- 
pens, that many circumstances, which rdate to 
this transaction, are omitted in his memoirs. 

When he saw, then, that the Megalopolitans 
were the first and greatest sufferers in the war, 
both because their country lay nearest to Lace- 
daemon^ and because the Ach«aans were themselves 
too much embarrassed to send tlie succours to 
them that were necessary; when he considered 
also, that this people were already favourably dis« 
posed towards the house pf Macedon, on account 
of some good offices which they had received 
from Philip the son of Amyntas ; he made no 
doubt, but that as soon as the war should become 
too heavy for their strength, they would immedi* 
ately have recourse to Antigonus and the Mace^ 
donians. He sent therefore for Nicophanes and 
C^cidas ; two Megalopolitans, who had formerly 
been connected with bis family by the ties of bo3^- 
pitality ; and who by their abiliti^ were very ca^ 
pable of promoting bis design. To these be pri-^ 
vately disclosed his project: and, through tb<^ir 
means, soon afterwards engaged the Megalopo* 
litans to send some deputies to the Aohiean States^ 
requesting their permission to invite Antigpnus to 
their assistance. Nicophanes and Cetcidas were 
themselves appointed for the embassy : and their 
instructions were, to proceed without deky to the 
court; of Ma<edon, in case that the Acbaeans 
should approve of the desi^. 

The Acbsans yielded their consent: and the 
deputies began tl^ir journey without delay, and 
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tvere adoQitted tp a conference with the king, 
^itb respect to their own particular country, they 
spoke, in a few words only, what the occasion 
seemed barely to require. But they enlarged 
more copiously upon the general situation of af- 
. fairs in Greece; according to the instructions, 
which they bad received in private from Aratus. 
They explained the views of the jEtolians and 
Cleomenes ; showed the tendency of their designs; 
and warned the king of the fatal consequences 
that were likely to result from this confederacy. 
For though the Achaeans only were most immi- 
nently threatened, yet the danger must at last ex* 
teqd even to Antigonus himself. It was clear to 
^every. judgement, that the Achsans could not 
\oBg maintain their ground, against the efforts of 
two so powerful enemies. Nor was it less clear 
and evident) that Cleomenes and the iEtolians 
would never be contented with tlie conquest of 
the Achaeans only. For such was the disposition 
of the iEtdians, that the bounds not only of Pe- 
loponnesus, but even of Greece itself, would be 
thought too narrow for their rapaciousness and 
wild ambition. And thou^ the whole design 
and purpose of Cleomenes seemed at present to 
aim at nothing more, than the supreme command 
in Peloponnesus, yet when this should be once 
obtained, there was no room to doubt, but thi^t he. 
would immediately enlarge, his views, and*eud^- 
vour to seize the sovereignty of the rest of Greece ; 
at which he could never arrive, but by the ruin of 
the Macedonian monarchy. They therefore . ad- 
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vised the king, to turn his thoughts upon the fu- 
ture: and to consider with himself, whether it 
would not be far more suited to his interests, to 
join his forces with the Acha3ans and Boeotians, 
and contend with Cleomenes in Peloponnesus for 
the supreme command of Greece, than, by ne- 
glecting at this time to save a great and powerful 
nation, to be forced at last to maintain a war in 
the very heart of Thessaly, and defend his own 
proper kingdom, against the united forced of the 
iEtolians and Boeotians, the Lacedaemonians and 
Achasans. They farther added, that if the iEto- 
lians, softened by the remembrance of the services 
which they had received from the Achaeans in the 
war against Demetrius, should forbear to take* 
arms against them, they would themselves stand 
singly against the efforts of Cleomenes, and should 
want no foreign succours, unless the fortune of 
the w^ar should prove in all points contrary to their 
hopes. But in case that the success should fail to 
answer their endeavours, or the iEtolians declare 
themselves their enemies, they then earnestly be- 
sought Antigonus, that he would interpose without 
delay, and give safety to the states of Pelopon- 
nesus, while there was yet time to save them. 
With regard to any terms of caution and security, 
they assured the king, that Aratus would take 
care to find such expedients, as should fully satisfy 
all parties : and that he would send him notice 
also of the time, in which it would be seasonable 
for him to begin his march to their assistance. 
Antigonus was convinced that this kind of rea- 
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soiling was perfectly just and solid ; and began to 
9.pply his whole attention to the affairs that were 
before him. He sent letters to the Megalopolitans, 
assuring them that ^ he was ready to assist them 
with his forces, in case that the Achaeans should 
approve of the design. 

When Nicophahes and Cercidas were returned, 
and had delivered the letters, and made report of 
the favourable inclinations of the king, the Mega- 
lopolitans, being greatly pleased with their success, 
sent in all haste to the council of the Achaeans, 
and pressed them to invite Antigonus without 
delay, and leave to him the whole conduct of the 
war. Aratus likewise, when he had heard in prU 
vate from Nicophanes of the disposition which 
the king had shown with respect both to the 
Achseans and himself, was beyond measure filled 
with joy. He now perceived, that he had not 
bestowed his pains upon a vain or fruitless project : 
and that Antigonus was by no means so entirely 
alienated from him, as the iEtolians had believed. 
He judged it also to be a most happy circum- 
stance, that the Megalopolitans, in referring to 
Antigonus the care of their affairs, had resolved 
to use the mediation of the Achaean states. For 
his first wish was, that there might be no want at 
all of foreign succours. But if necessity should 
force them to have recourse to any such afssistance, 
he rather chose, that the application should be 
made by all the states of Achaia, than by himself. 
For there seemed to be some cause to fear, that 
if Antigonus, when he had first subdued the 
vo^. I. P 
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Lacedasmonians and Cleomenes, should engage i|i 
any ill designs against the republic of the Achaean s, 
the blame would all be imputed to him alone : 
since all men would consider such a conduct as 
the effect of a just resentment, for the injury that 
had been done to the Macedonians by Aratus, in 
taking Acrocorinthus from them. When the M e- 
galopoiitans therefore had shown the letters in the 
council of the Achasans, and conjured them to in- 
vite Antigonus to their assistance without delay ; 
and when the people began to declare aloud their 
readiness to comply with this request, Aratus came 
forwards in the assembly, and spoke largely in 
praise of the zeal and good inclinations of Antigo- 
nus, and commended also the disposition of the 
people. But he exhorted them in the most ear- 
nest and pathetic manner, " to employ in the 
first place their utmost efforts, and endeavour by 
every expedient, to defend their cities and their 
country, by their own genuine forces : that both 
their honour and their interest required it firom 
them : and in case that fortune should fail to give 
success to their endeavours, that it would then be 
early enough to implore the assistance of their 
friends, when they had first been forced to abandon 
all hopes of safety from themselves." 

These sentiments were applauded by the whole 
assembly. They resolved, therefore, to adhere to 
this opinion, and sustain the war alone. But 
some time afterwards, when king Ptolemy, being 
persuaded that the Lacedaemonians would be able 
to assist him more effectually than the Acbaeans 
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in the designs which he had formed against the 
kings of Macedon, had rejected the alliance of the 
Achaeans, and engaged to furnish Cleomenes with 
such supplies, as might enable him to carry on the 
war against Antigonus; when the Achagans had 
been surprised by Cleomenes upon their march, 
and suffered great loss near Lycaeum ; when they 
had also been a second time defeated in the Lao- 
dician plains near Megalopolis, in which action 
Leusiadas was slain; and lastly, when they had 
suffered a complete and dreadful overthrow in a 
general engagement, at a place called Hecatom- 
baeum in the Dymean territory ; their affairs were 
then so desperatCj that, without any new delay, 
they with one voice agreed to invite Antigonus to 
their assistance. Aratus sent his own son to the 
king to settle the terms of their agreement. But 
there was one point which caused no small embar- 
rassment. It was not probable, that Antigonus 
would march to their relief, unless Acrocorinthus 
should be first restored, and the city of Corinth 
likewise yielded to him for his place of arms. 
But the Achaeans would not venture to surrender 
Corinth, without the consent of the inhabitants. 
Some little delay was therefore made in their deli- 
berations, till an expedient could be found, and 
such sureties offered, as might satisfy the king. 

In the mean time Cleomenes, having spread 
great terror every where by those victories that 
have now been mentioned, advanced at leisure 
through the country ; drawing the cities to sub- 
mission, some by gentle means, and some by force, 

p 2 
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In this manner he gained Caphyae, Pellcne, Pbe- 
neum, Argos, Phlius, Cleone, Epidaurus, Henni- 
ona, TroBzen, and lastly Corinth, and then went 
and encamped before Sicyon. Happily these ra- 
pid conquests freed the Achaeans from that great 
difficulty which had obstructed all their measures. 
For no sooner had the inhabitants of Corinth 
commanded all the Achseans to leave the city, 
and sent a deputation to Cleomenes to invite hioi 
to take possession of it, than Aratus, having now 
obtained a fair and honest pretext, surrendered 
Acrocorinthus to Antigonus. Thus he wiped 
away at once all remembrance of his former of- 
fence against the house of Macedon; gave a 
strong assurance of the sincerity of his intentions, 
with regard to the present treaty ; and furnished 
the Macedonians with a commodious place of arms 
for the approaching war. 
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As soon as Cleomenes heard, that the Achseans 
had concluded a treaty with Antigonus, he march- 
ed from before Sipyon, and encamped upon the 
isthmus. He cast up an intrenchment round all 
the space that lay between Acrocorinthus and the 
Onian mountains : and persuaded himself, that he 
was now secure of obtaining the sovereignty of Pe- 
loponnesus. 
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Ant^onus had long ago completed all his pre- 
parations, and waited only for the proper time of 
action, as Aratus had advised- But when he saw 
the rapid progress of Cleomenes, he began to ap- 
prehend, that this prince would soon advance, and 
attack him even in the very heart of Thessaly. 
He sent word therefore to the Achaeans, that they 
should be punctual in the execution of the mea- 
sures that had been concerted ; and himself began 
his march with the army towards the isthmus, 
. through Euboea. For the jEtolians, among other 
expedients which they contrived to prevent Anti- 
gonus from lending ai^ assistance to the Achaeans, 
had sent him notice, that his army should have no 
passage through Thermopylae; and in case he 
should attempt to march that way, that they would 
oppose him by force of arms. 

While Antigonus and Cleomenes lay in opposite 
camps upon the isthmus, the one watching his op- 
portunity to pass into Peloponnesus, the other 
ready to oppose his entrance, the Achaeans, though 
much weakened by their losses, still maintained 
their - courage^ and resolved to pursue the war 
with vigour. And when Aristotle, a citizen of 
Argos, had formed a party in the place against 
Cleomenes, they immediately sent away Timoxe- 
nus with a body of forces, who made themselves 
masters of the city. This happy accident gave 
instantly a new face to their affairs. For so ef- 
fectually did it depress the ardour of Cleomenes, 
and damp the courage of his army, that though 
this general was possessed of all the advantageous 
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posts, and furnished with supplies of every kind in 
greater abundance than Antigonus; though he 
was far more bold and enterprising than that 
prince, and more strongly animated by the love of 
glory; yet no sooner had he received the news 
that Argos was taken by the Achieans, than he at 
once abandoned all his conquests, and rather fled 
than retreated, homewards ; as if he had feared, 
that the enemy would soon surround him on every 
side. In his way, he found means to enter Argos, 
and for some time had hopes of recovering the 
city, but was at last repulsed. For as the Ach©- 
ans maintained their post with courage, so the 
inhabitants especially resisted with a more than 
common force and obstinacy, as if they had de- 
signed to make atonement for their past offence, 
in having embraced his party. When this attempt 
had failed, he continued his route tlirough Manti- 
nea, and returned again to Sparta. 

Antigonus now entered Peloponnesus without 
resistance ; took possession of Acrocorinthus ; and 
advanced with great celerity to Argos : from 
whence, when he had first bestowed high com- 
mendations upon the courage of the inhabitants, 
and settled the affairs of the city, he continued his 
march towards Arcadia. He drove out the garri- 
sons from all the forts that had been built by Cle- 
omenes, in the territory of the ^gians and Belmi- 
nates, and filled them with the troops of Megalo- 
polis. He went afterwards to iEgium, and was 
present in the council of the Achaean states. He 
there showed at large the motives of his conduct ; 
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proposed his sentiments with regard to the future 
operations of the war, and was declared the gene- 
ral in chief of the allies. 

After some time spent in winter quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Sicyon and Corinth, as the spring 
now advanced, he again began^ his march with 
the forces, and arrived in three days before Tegea : 
and being joined there by the Achoeans, he imme- 
diately invested the tow n. The siege was pushed 
by the Macedonians with so much vigour, as well 
by mining as by the other methods of attack, that 
the inhabitants in a short time lost all hope, 
and submitted at discretion. Antigonus, having 
secured the place by a sufficient garrison, advanced 
in haste towards Laconia. When he approached 
the frontiers, he engaged the Lacedaemonians, who 
were there encamped, in some light skirmishes, 
hoping to draw on a general battle. But having 
received notice by his spies, that the garrison of 
Orchomenus had retired from the place and joined 
Cleomenes, he immediately decamped, and direct- 
ing his march that way, took the town in the first 
assault. He next laid siege to Mantinea, which 
was struck with terror, and surrendered. March- 
ing from thence, he gained Heraea and Telphussa, 
which were yielded voluntarily to him by the inha- 
bitants; and afterwards, as the summer now was 
past, returned again to^Egium, to be present at the 
council of the states. He sent away the Macedo- 
nians to take their winter quarters in their own 
country, while himself staid behind at iEgium^ to 
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deliberate with the Achsans on the measures that 
were proper to be pursued. 

When Cleomenes saw, that the Macedonians 
were dismissed, and that Antigonu3 was left in 
£gium with only the mercenary troops ; that be 
was distant fall three days* journey from Megalo- 
polis ; that this city, on account both of its great 
extent, and the small number of the inhabitants, 
could not easily be, guarded against an enemy; 
that at this time especially, it actually was guard- 
ed with less attention than before, because Anti- 
gonus was near ; and that the greater part of the 
citizens, who were of age to bear arms, had been 
already lost, in the engagements near Lycaeum 
and the Laodician plains ; he found means, with 
the assistance of some Messenian exiles, who at 
that time resided in the place, to enter the city 
privately by night. But when day appeared, the 
inhabitants maintained their ground with so much 
bravery, that he found himself in the greatest 
danger, not only of being forced back again with 
loss, but of suffering an entire defeat : as it had 
happened to him about three months before, when 
he made the same attempt, and entered the city 
in the part that was called Colaeum. At this 
time, however, as his forces were very numerous, 
and had seized on all the advantageous, posts, he 
at last accomplished his design; drove out the 
Megalopolitans ; and made himself master of the 
place ; which he immediately pillaged and de- 
stroyed with so much bitterness of rage and fury, 
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air-teft no hope, that it ever could again be inha-% 
bited. This severe treatment seems to have flow- 
ed from no other cause than the mere resentment 
of Cleomenes : who was enraged to find, that 
among all the Megalopolitans and Stymphalians, 
not one could be prevailed upon at this conjunc- 
ture to embrace his interests, and betray the liber- 
ties of his fellow-citizens. Among the Clitorians 
indeed, a generous people, and passionately fond 
of freedom, there was found a single traitor, named 
Thearces, whose baseness seemed to cast some in- 
&niy upon his country. But the Clitorians upon 
that account very reasonably deny, that he derived 
his birth from them, and declare him to have been 
the spurious and deserted offspring of a soldier 
from Orchonienus. 

In composing this part of my history, as I have 
chiefly followed Aratus for my guide, and drawn 
my materials from him, and as many persons arp 
inclined to prefer Phylarchus, who gives a very 
different account of these transactions, I think it 
necessary to bestow in this place some little ob- 
servation upon the talents and capacity of this 
historian ; that his relations, which indeed are fa- 
bulous and false, may no longer possess that cre- 
dit, which ought only to be paid to those that are 
genuine and true. 

This writer then, through every part of his per- 
formance, has shown abundant proofs of haste, in- 
accuracy, want of judgement, and discernment. 
But it is not my design to enter into a critical 
examination of them all. I shall, at present, con- 
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sider his accounts of those transactions only, which 
fall within the period of the Cleomenic war. And 
these, indeed, will be sufficient, not only to ex- 
plain his sentiments, and the temper with which 
he wrote, but to show also in what degree he was 
possessed of those abilities that are requisite for 
such an undertaking. 

In order to expose the cruelty of Antigonus and 
the Macedonians, and of Aratus and the Achaeans, 
he relates, that the Mantineans, after they had 
been conquered by them, were punished in a man- 
ner the most severe : and that the largest and most 
ancient city of all Arcadia was condemned to strug- 
gle with such calamities as filled the Greeks with 
astonishment and horror, and melted them into 
tears. He then endeavours to move his readers 
to compassion, and force them even to feel the 
sufferings which he relates : setting in view before 
them the companies of unhapp}'^ w omen, joined 
togetlier in embraces, striking their bare bosoms 
and tearing their dishevelled hair, and describing 
the lamentations and the tears of husbands and 
their wives, who, together with their children and 
their aged parents, were dragged away in promis- 
cuous crowds to slavery. Thus it is that in every 
part of his work, his chief pains and art are con- 
stantly employed in painting scenes of misery and 
horror. But surely there is no heed to use many 
words, to explode a kind of writing so mean and 
womanish. Let us consider rather, what is the 
genuine and proper character, and what the pecu- 
liar use, of history. 
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A historian then, instead of endeavouring, like 
the writers of tragedy,' to strike the reader with 
admiration or with terror, instead of dressing up 
probable speeches, and enumerating all the circum-. 
stances that might possibly have followed after 
every accident, should be satisfied with giving a 
bare relation of such facts and discourses as really 
happened, though perhaps they may contain no- 
thing great or elevated. For the nature and de- 
sign of tragedy are very different firom those of 
history. The business of the former is, to strike 
and captivate the minds of the hearers for the pre- 
sent moment, by such representations as are 
barely probable : whereas history professes to give 
lessons of improvement even to future times, by 
relating such discourses and events as are strictly 
true. In the one, therefore, the probable, though 
false, may be sufficient to conduct us to the end in 
view, which is amusement and delight; but the 
other, whose proper work is to convey instruction, 
must be always built on truth. 

In recounting all these dismal accidents, Phylar- 
chus is for the most part silent also with respect 
to the cause and motives by which they were oc- 
casioned. And yet, unless we are previously in- 
formed of these, it is not possible to know whe- 
ther the case can reasonably lay claim either to 
our indignation or our pity. It is, for instance, a 
lamentable spectacle, to see a free man whipped 
with rods. But ^ when this is the proper punish- 
ment of his crimes, it must be allowed to have 
happened justly to him ; and whenever it is done 
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for the sake of discipline and reformation,, weeven 
applaud those persons who inflict it. To take 
away the life of a citizen, is considered as a most 
horrid crime, and such as calls for the severest 
vengeance. Yet a man may openly destroy an 
adulterer or a robber, without any fear of being 
punished for it* And those who rescue their 
country from a traitor or a tyrant, are even 
thought worthy of the greatest honour's. It is 
manifest, therefore, that in order to pass a perfect 
judgement on any action, instead of barely con- 
templating the act itself, we should examine the 
causes that produced it, together with the inten- 
tion and the views of those by whom it was done : 
for^ agreeably to the difference that is found in 
these, the action will be. likewise different. 

With regard to the fact which occasioned these 
reflections, the truth is as follows. The Mairti- 
neans, without any provocation or excuse, had de- 
serted the Achaean confederacy, and delivered up 
their country and themselves, first to the ^tolians^ 
9nd afterwards to Cleomenes, and were joined by 
him to the Lacedaemonian state. In these cir- 
cumstances, about four years before the arrival of 
Antigonus, they were conquered by the Achseans, 
witli the assistance of a party that Aratus had 
gained within the city. But so far were they from 
being exposed at this time to any severe or cruel 
ti*eatment in resentment of their offence, that, on 
the contrary, all Greece talked loudly of the sud- 
den change which seenoed to have been effected in 
the disposition of these people towards each other. 
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For when Aratus had made himself master of the 
city, he strictly forbade his soldiers to touch any of 
the goods of the inhabitants. And having after- 
wards called the people together, he exhorted 
them to resume their courage, and remain satisfied 
in their present state: for that as long as they 
would consider themselves as a part of the Achaean 
government, they might live in perfect freedom 
and security. An indulgence so unexpected, and 
which so far exceeded all their hopes, changed at 
once the inclinations of the Mandneans. They no 
longer remembered the friends whom they had 
lost in battle, or the dangers to which themselves 
had been exposed ; but embraced the Achteans, 
who so lately were their enemies ; admitted them 
to their houses and their feasts ; and strove to ex- 
press their joy by every act of hospitality and kind- 
ness. And this indeed was highly reasonable. For 
certainly no people ever fell into the hands of a 
more merciful or more generous enemy ; or escap- 
ed, with so little difficulty, from those calamities 
that are esteemed the greatest in human life. A 
happiness which they entirely owed to the human- 
ity of Aratus andthe Achaeans. 
' Some time afterwards this people, being disturbed 
by some intestine tumults, and apprehensive also 
of some danger from the Lacedaemonians and iEto- 
lians, requested from the Achaeans a garrison for 
their security. The Achaeans chose by lot tliree 
hundred of their own citizens ; who all left their 
country and their fortunes, and went and resided 
in Mantinea, to watch over the liberties and safety 
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of that city. They added also to them a body of 
two hundred mercenaries. But the Mantineans 
not long afterwards, taking occasion from some 
new dissensions which broke out among them, 
called in the Lacedaemonians, delivered their city 
to them, and killed all the Achaeans that were in 
the place. A perfidy, more horrible and impious 
than can be well expressed. iFor though they had 
resolved to disclaim the friendship of the Achaeans, 
and forget all the favours which they had received 
from their republic, yet they ought at least to have 
sent home unhurt those troops which they had be- 
fore admitted as allies; since by the laws of na- 
tions this indulgence is always granted even to an 
enemy. But the Mantineans resolved to violate 
these laws ; insult the common rights of mankind ; 
and perpetrate an inexpiable crime ; that by such 
a conduct, they might be able more strongly to as- 
sure Cleomenes of their zeal and close attachment 
to his cause. This action surely might, in justice, 
draw after it the heaviest resentment. To embrue 
theii* hands in the blood of those by whom them- 
selves, when they had fallen into their power not 
long before, were dismissed with pardon ; and who 
at this very moment were employed in defending 
the liberties and safety of their city : what, let me 
ask, would have been the proper punishment for 
such a crime ? It will, perhaps, be said, that as 
soon as they were conquered, they should have 
been sold for slaves, together with their wives and 
children. But this is no more than what is usually 
permitted by the laws of war, even against those 
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who have not been guilty of any uncotninon wicked- 
ness. The oMantineans, therefore, deserved to be 
treated in some more rigorous manner. And if they 
had even been involved in all that wretchedness 
which is described at large by Phylarchus, it would 
have been so far from exciting the Greeks to sym- 
pathy and compassion, that on the contrary they 
must have applauded those who took care not to 
leave so great a crime unpunished. But in truth 
the whole which they suffered was, that their goods 
were pillaged, and the citizens exposed to sale. It 
is clear, therefore, that Phylarchus, in order to sur- 
prise and strike the reader, has invented not only a 
mere heap of falsehoods, but such falsehoods too 
as bear not any show of probability ; while, through 
an excess of ignorance, he makes no mention of a 
fact that was coincident with that which he relates, 
and which might very properly have been connect- 
ed with it. For when the Achaeans, at this very 
time, had taken the town of Tegea by storm, they 
used none of the same severity towards the inhabi- 
tants. Yet if the sufferings of the Mantineans had 
been the bare effect of a cruel disposition in their 
. enemies, it seems reasonable to suppose, that the 
people of Tegea would have been treated also with 
equal rigour. But as the Mantineans alone were 
punished with severity, it is manifest beyond all 
doubt that the conduct of the Achaeans must, of 
'necessity, be ascribed to some other cause. 

In another place he relates, that Aristomachus, 
a man of an illustrious family, descended from a 
line of tyrants, and who was himself tyrant of Ar- 
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gos, having fallen alive into the hands of Antigonus 
and the Achseans, was conducted to Cenchreae, 
and there put to death in tortures the most merci- 
less and cruel that ever were inflicted upon man. 
And then, after his usual manner, he goes on to de- 
scribe the loud and moving lamentations of H^e 
unhappy sufferer, which were heard at midnight 
through all the neighbourhood; that some were 
struck with horror, while some doubted of the fact ; 
and that others, inflamed with indignation, ran in 
crowds towards the house from whence the cries 
proceeded. But let us pass over these scenes of 
terror and amazement, which have already been 
sufiiciently exposed. In my judgement then/ 
though Aristomachus had been guilty of no offence 
against the Achaeans, the whole tenour of his life, 
and the wicked tyranny which he had exercbed 
upon his country, might very desei'vedly have drawn 
upon him the severest punishment. Yet Phylar- 
chus, with design to throw a greater splendour on 
his character, and more effectually to raise the in- 
dignation of the reader, declares, not only that he 
was himself a tyrant, but that he was descended 
also from a race of tyrants ; an accusation in itself 
the heaviest that can he well conceived. For the 
very name of tyrant includes the full extent of 
wickedness, and implies the commission of every 
kind of crime which man can perpetrate. But in 
truth if he had been forced to suffer the most cruel 
punishment, as this historian relates, he never could 
have made by it a due atonement for the transac* 
tions of one single day ; the day when Aratus eri- 
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tered Argos with a body of Achaeans, and gloriously 
exerted all his efforts to restore liberty to the city ; 
but was forced at last to retire, because his party 
within the walls were restrained from joining him, 
through apprehension of the tyrant. For Aristo- 
machus, on pretence that the inhabitants were se- 
cretly engaged in the design, and had favoured the 
entrance of the Achaeans, seized eighty of the chief 
among the citizens, atid caused them to. be put to 
death in torture, even before the eyes of their 
friends £ind families. 

I forbear to relate the whole of his flagitious life, 
with the crimes which his ancestors before him had 
committed! The task would be too tedious. If 
at last then he was forced to suffer in some degree 
that cruel treatment which he had practised against 
others, this surely cannot be esteemed too severe 
or shocking. It should rather raise our indignation 
if such a man had died, without being first exposed 
to any kind of vengeance or calamity. Nor ought 
it to be censured as an instance of injustice in Anti- 
gonus and Aratus, that when they had fairly taken 
him in war, they put him to death in torture; since 
if they had treated him with the same severity even 
during the time of peace, the action must have been 
applauded by all men of sense. 

But if, besides his other crimes, he was guilty 
likewise of the worst ingratitude and perfidy to- 
wards the Acbaeans, what punishment will he then 
be thought to have deserved? Yet this was in 
truth the fact. For when the death of Demetrius 
Imd left him naked and defenceless, so that be was 

VOh. I. Q 
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constraioed to lay down his sovereignty, he founds 
beyond all his hopes, a safe and honourable refuge 
in the generous clemency of the Achaeans ; who not 
only covered him from the punishment that was 
due to his past tyranny, but received him into their 
republic, and even yielded to him the greatest ho- 
nours of the state ; for he was raised to be their ge- 
neral and pnetor.- But no sooner had he conceived 
some hopes of recovering again his former fortune 
by the assistance of Cleomenes, thaa he forgot at 
once*all the kindness that had been shown towards 
him ; separated his Country from the confederacy ; 
and joined himself to the enemy, at the very time 
when the Achaeans were in greatest want of his 
assistance. After such a baseness, instead of being 
put to a cruel death by night at Cenchreae, as Phy- 
larchus relates, he should rather have been led 
through all the towns of Peloponnesus,, ex posed to 
every kind of torture and indignity, and afterwards 
have been deprived of life. But in U*uth, this man, 
after all his wickedness, was only thrown into the 
sea, for some crimes that he committed during his 
stay at Cenchreae. 

This historian seems to have been persuaded, 
that acts of violence or injustice were those which 
chiefly merited his attention. Hence it is that he 
exaggerates, and relates in the fullest and xaost pa- 
thetic manner, the sufferings of the Mantioeans, 
but makes no mention of that glorious firmness 
which appeared in the conduct of the Megalopolis 
tails at this conjuncture; Aa if history should ra* 
ther be employed in describing bad actions tjiaa 
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those that are laudable and virtuous, or that the 
reader would find less matter of instruction in such 
examples as deserve to be admired and imitated^ 
than in those which are fit only to be detested and 
avoided* In his account of the taking of Megalo- 
polis he relates, that Cleomenes not only preserved 
the town fi-om being pillaged, but sent letters also 
to the Megalopolitans, who had retired to Messene, 
and offered to restore their city to them on condi* 
don only that they would embrace his interests; 
And this is done with design to extol the magnani- 
mity of Cleomenes, and his moderation towards his 
enemies. He then adds, that the Megalopolitans 
refused to hear the letters to the end, and were 
hardly restrained fi-om stoning the messengers who 
brought them. But here his relation is concluded* 
With respect to all tliat should afterwards have 
followed, he is entirely silent ; neglecting the most 
fair occasion of performing that which is, indeed, 
the peculiar work of history : I mean, the task of 
recording a great and nobl& instance of uncommon 
constancy and resolution, and of recommending it 
to our praise and imitation. For if every public 
testimony by which we declare our affection and 
steady zeal for the interests of our allies, be esteem^ 
ed a thing highly laudable and virtuous ; if those 
who can see their country wasted, or choose to sus^ 
tain the miseries of a siege rather than desert their 
friends, be thought worthy not only of applause 
but of the greatest rewards and honours, what then 
must be our opinion of the MegalopoUkans ? how 
admirable their conduct, and how gr<eat their cha- 
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racter ! They saw their lands laid waste and pil- 
laged by Cleomenes, and themselves constrained to 
abandon all their territory, for their attachment to 
the interests of the Achieans. Yet when beyond 
all hope they might have been again restored to 
their city and former fortunes, they chose still to be 
deprived of their estates, their sepulchres, temples, 
country ; the dearest and most valuable possessions, 
of all that belonged to man; rather than betray that 
faith by which they had bound themselves to theic 
allies. Can any thing be' conceived more great and 
generous than such a resolution ? Or could any 
^action better have deserved the attention of a his- 
torian ; or have been more proper and effectual to 
excite his readers, punctually to observe all trea- 
ties, and to concur with their allies in all things 
that may strengthen their confederacy, and fix their 
government upon solid grounds ? But Phylarchus 
passes over the whole in silence ; blind to merit the 
most illustrious ; and through want of judgement 
unable to discern what actions best deserve his 
notice. 

In another place he affirms, that the Lacedaemo* 
nians gained a booty of six thousand talents from 
the -spoils of Megalopolis ; and that two thousand 
of them were, by the customary distribution, allotted 
to Cteomenes. It must surely seem a matter of 
surprise that this writer should thus be found to 
want even that common knowledge, concerning the 
wealth and abilities of the Greeks, with which 
every historian should especially be ttcquainted. 
For, not to speak if those calamitous times in 
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which tlie fortunes of this people were continually 
wasted by their wars against the kings of Macedon, 
and by civil wars among themselves, I may venture 
to declare that, even in the present age, when they 
live together in perfect peace and union, and pos* 
sess all things in the greatest plenty, the sale of all 
the effects and riches of the whole province of Pe- 
loponnesus, the inhabitants alone excepted, would 
by no means be sufficient to produce so large a 
sum. That this is no vain surmise, but an opinion 
founded upon truth and reason, will most evidently 
appear, if we consider only the following fact, 
which is well established in history, and sufficiently 
kno%vn to all. When the Athenians, in conjunc- 
tion with the Thebans, designed to attack the Lace- 
daemonians, and had raised an army of ten thou- 
sand men, with a fleet of a hundred trirenies, in 
order to defray the expenses of the war, it was re- 
solved to impose a tribute, proportioned to the 
estate of every citizen. For this purpose, when an 
estimate had been made of all the wealth, and 
goods, the houses and l^nds of Attica, the whole 
was found to amount to no more than five thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty talents. From hence 
then we may very reasonably collect the truth of 
what I h^ve affirmed concerning the people of Pe- 
loponnesus. 

But with regard to the spoils of Megalopolis, we 
never can suppose with any show of probability, 
that they exceeded, even at the highest valuation, 
three hundred talents ; since it is acknowledged^ 
that the greater part, as well of the slaves as free 
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citizeos, escaped to Messene. Whh respect to this 
opinioD likewise, the following instaoce must be al- 
lowed to be dedsiTC. The Manttneans, both in 
wealth and numbers, are confessed even by Phylar* 
chus himself to be inferior to none of the people of 
Arcadia. Yet when their city was surrendered 
after a si^e, so thait not a sin^ person could e- 
scape, nor any part of thdr effects be easily con- 
cealed, the whole value of the plunder, with the in- 
habitants tiiemsdves included, amounted to no 
greater sum than that which I have menti(»ed. 

What he afterwards rdates is still more wonder- 
ful. That ten days before the action, a messoiger 
came fiom Ptolemy, to acquaint Cleomeoes that 
the king would no longer fiimish money for the war, 
but advised him to make peace with Antigonus ; 
and that Cleomenes, when he had received this 
message, reserved immediately to force the enemy 
to a battle, before the troops should be informed of 
what had happened, because he was by no means 
able from his own revenues to support and pay 
the army. Yet if Cleomenes had so lately gained 
six thousand talents, he surpassed even Ptolemy 
himself in wealth. And if he had possessed three 
hundred only, he might still have sustained the war 
against Antigonus, without any difficulty or dis- 
tress. To affirm, therefore, that Cleomenes was 
master of so great riches, and at the same time to 
declare, that he depended entirely on kmg Ptolemy 
for the necessary charges of the war, is a ftmlt so 
gross, that it betrays the greatest want of judge- 
ment and capacity. Absurdities of the same kind 
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iTith those that have been mentioned, are every 
ivhere to be found in this historian ; not in his ac- 
counts of these times only, but in every part of his 
performance. But these, which I have here exa* 
mined, will be sufficient for the present purpose. 



CHAP. V. 

After the reduction of Megalopolis, and while 
Antigonus lay in winter quarters in the city of Ar- 
gos, Cleomenes, having drawn his troops together 
in the beginning of the spring, and encouraged them 
as the occasion required, immediately began his 
march, and threw himself into the midst of the Ar- 
gian territory, with design to lay waste and plunder 
it. This step was thought by many to be much too 
bold and hazardous ; because the entrance to the 
country lay through passes that were very strong 
and difficult. But others, of a better judgement, 
were persuaded that the attempt was both wise and 
safe. For Cleomenes was, in the first place, well 
assured, that as the Macedonian forces were now 
dismissed, his march into the province would be 
perfectly secure from danger. He considered also 
that when the inhabitants of Argos should behold 
the country wasted to their very walls, they would 
not fail to express their discontent by loud clamours 
against Antigoniis ; that if this prince, unable to 
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withstand the reproaches of the multitude, should 
draw out his troops and venture on a battle, the 
Lacedaemonians might be sure to gain an easy vic- 
tory ; and, on the other hand, if Antigonus should 
remain unmoved, and still keep himself behind the 
walls, he hoped at least that the attempt itself 
would serve to check the spirits of the enemy, and 
raise the courage of his own troops ; and that after- 
wards he might retreat with safety. The event 
fully answered all . his expectations. The people, 
enraged to see their country ruined, ran together in 
crowds, and threw out bitter invectives against the 
king. But Antigonus supported all their insults 
with such steadiness as was worthy of a general 
and a prince ; and being determined not to suffer 
any motives to prevail against the dictates of sense 
and reason, he remained qiiiet within the city. 
Cleomenes, therefore, pursuing his design, wasted 
all the country ; and having struck the enemy with 
no small terror, and greatly animated his own troops 
against the future dangers of the war, he returned 
back to Sparta without any loss. • 

On the approach of summer, when the Mace- 
donians and Achseans had again taken the field, 
Antigonus began his march with all the forces, and 
directed his route towards Laconia. His army 
was composed of a phalanx of Macedonians, which 
consisted of ten thousand men ; of three thousand 
Macedonian peltasfae, and three hundred horse; 
one thousand Agrianians; as many Gauls; of 
other mercenaries, three thousand foot and three 
hundred horse ; the same number of Achaeans, all 
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select men ; mth a thousand Megalopolitans, armed 
after the Macedonian manner, and commanded by 
Cercidas, a citizen of Megalopolis. Among the 
allies, the Boeotians sent two thousand foot, and 
two hundred horse ; the Epirots one thousand foot, 
and fifty horse; and the Acarnanians the same 
number. Besides these, there were sixteen hun- 
dred lUyrians, under the command of Demetrius 
of Pharos. So that the whole army consisted of 
about twenty-eight thousand foot, and twelve hun- 
dred horse. 

. Cleomenes, in expectation that tlie enemy would 
advance towards him, secured the other passages, 
by placing guards, cutting down trees, and casting 
up intrenchments, and then went and encamped 
near the place called Selasia with all his forces, 
which amounted to twenty thousand men. For he 
had rightly judged, that this was the side by which 
Antigonus would attempt to force his entrance. 
This pass is formed by two mountains, Eva and 
Olympus. Between them runs the river Oenus; 
along the banks of which lies the road to Sparta. 
Cleomenes, having thrown up an intrencbment be- 
fore these mountains, stationed the allies upon 
mount Eva, under the command of his brother 
Euclidas ; while himself took his post upon Olym- 
pus, with the Lacedaemonians, and one part of 
the mercenaries. The rest of the mercenaries, 
together Math the cavalry, were disposed in the 
plain below, on both sides of the road, along the 
river. 
When Antigonus arrived, and had seen the 
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strength of the posts in which the enemy were 
lodged, and that Cleomenes had assigned to eveiy 
part of his army the station that was most commo- 
dious for it, with so true a skill and judgement, that 
the whole, being equally prepared both for attack 
and for defence, seemed not unlike to a company 
of gladiators, all standing in their proper attitudes, 
and ready to engage ; in a word, when he had seen, 
not only that the troops were dispo^d in the most 
advantageous manner to receive an enemy, but that 
the camp also was so strong on every side that it 
could not be attacked without great danger; he re- 
solved to remain for some time quiet, and not 
yet attempt to draw the enemy to a battle. He 
fixed his camp, therefore, at a moderate dis- 
tance from them ; having the river Gorgylus in hb 
front. 

In this situation he remained for some days ; ex- 
amining with great attention the nature and the si- 
tuation of \Sx^ several posts, as well as the strength, 
temper, and condition of the armies. Sometimes, 
by making a show of havu^g some design, he alarm- 
ed the expectations of the enemy, and made them 
attentive to his motions^ But he soon found, that 
all his arts and stratagems were useless. For such 
was the care and vigilance of Cleomenes, who was 
still upon his guard wherever the danger seemed to 
threaten, that every part of the camp was secure 
from insult. At last, these generals, whom nature 
seemed to have formed alike both in sentiments 
and courage, agreed by joint consent to npiake the 
experiment of a decisive action. 
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To the forces that were stationed upon mount 
£va^ Antigoniis opposed the Macedonians who 
were arined with brazen bucklers, and the Illyrians, 
ranged together in alterqate cohorts, and command- 
ed by Alexander, the son of Acmetus, and by De-w 
metrius of Pharos. The second line was composed 
of the Acarnanians and Cretans; who were fol- 
lowed by tiTO thousand Achaeans, as a body of re- 
serve. The cavalry, under the command of Alex- 
ander, was ranged along the river, Opposite to the 
cavalry of the enemy, and was supported by a 
thousand Achcean foot, and the same number of 
Megalopolitans. The king himself, with the Ma- 
cedonians and the mercenaries, conducted the at- 
tack against Cleomenes upon mount Olympus. 
The mercenaries composed the first line ; and after 
them followed the Macedonians, formed in the 
double phalanx, one part of which was ranged be- 
hind the other, for the narrowness of the ground 
would admit no other disposition. The lUyrians, 
who had passed the river in the night, and stood in 
order, covered from the sight of the enemy, at the 
foot of mount Eva, were commanded to march up 
the mountain, and begin the attack as soon as th^ 
should see an ensign of linen raised upon mount 
Olympus ; and the signal for the cavalry and the 
Megalopolitans was to be a vest of purple hoisted 
near the king. 

When the time of the attack was come, the ne- 
cessary orders distributed among the troops^ and 
the signal given to the lUyrians, they immediately 
all showed themselves, and marched up the ndoun- 
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taia to charge the enemy. But the light-armed 
forces, that were placed among the cavalry of Cleo- 
menes, having observed that the Achseans, as they 
were labouring to gain the summit of the hill, were 
not covered or supported from behind,, advanced 
and fell suddenly upon their rear. And thus these 
troops, having Euclidas above them, ready to at- 
tack their front, and being at the same time pressed 
by the mercenaries behind, who ran forwards to 
the charge with great force and fury,. were thrown 
into extreme danger. Philopoemen of Megalopolis, 
perceiving what had happened, and being well 
aware of the consequences of it, communicated his 
apprehensions to the generals. And* when these 
paid no regard to his advice, because he was at 
that time extremely young, and had borne no com- 
mand in the army, he called aloud to his country- 
men to follow him, and threw himself briskly upon 
the cavalry of the enemy. The mercenaries, that 
were engaged with the rear, hearing the noise, and 
seeing what had happened, immediately left the 
charge, and hastened back again to their former 
post, to support and assist their cavalry. By this 
means the Illyrians, Macedonians, and the rest of 
the troops that were marching up the mountain, 
being freed from the obstacle that had embarrassed 
and retarded them, advanced boldly against the 
enemy ; so that the success, which afterwards was 
gained on this side against Euclidas, was entirely 
to be ascribed to the discernment and wise conduct 
of Philopoemen. And it is reported, that when the 
battle was ended; AntigonuSi dissembling his know- 
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ledge of the truth, demanded of Alexander, who 
commanded the cavalry, why he had begun the 
combat before the signal was made for it; and 
that when Alexander denied that he had done it, 
and said that a young man, a Megalopolitan, had 
given the charge in opposition to his orders, the 
king replied; "That young man then, by seiz- 
ing the proper time for action, performed the 
part of a prudent and experienced general, and 
you, the general, the part of an ignorant young 
man." 

With regard to Euclidas, he totally neglected the 
advantages which his situation gave him. For when 
he saw the enemy ascending the hill towards him, 
he should, in prudence, have advanced, and met 
them on the way ; should have fallen upon them, 
and disturbed their ranks ; and afterwards have re« 
tired again to the top of the hill. And thus, when 
he had first spread disorder through the ranks, and 
taken from them that superiority which was pecu* 
liar to their arms^ and to the manner in which they 
were ranged in battle, he might then, with the ad« 
vantage of his post, have gained an easy victory 
against them. But so far was he from pursumg 
any of these measures, that, on the contrary, his 
troops stood still in their first station, as if assured 
of conquest ; and seemed to have been persuaded, 
that if the enemy were permitted to gain the sum- 
mit, this would only serve to render their flight 
hack again more precipitate and fatal. But the 
evmit proved different from their expectations^ 
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For as the enemy advanced against them in dose 
order, their ranks being all entire, Euclidas, for 
want of sufficient room behind for his army to re* 
tire or change their place, was thrown into the 
greatest difficulties, and forced to maintain the 
fight upon the very edge of tlie -hill. In this situ- 
ation, his troops could not long stand against the 
heavy arms and unbroken disposition of the ene* 
my; but, as the lUyrians still pressed forwards, 
they still gave ground before them, and were at last 
constrained to take their flight along the steep and 
craggy sides of the mountain. Their disorder was 
then complete, and a general route ensued. 

During this time the cavalry on both sides were 
engaged. The Achoeans, whose liberty was espe- 
cially the subject of the contest, all exerted their 
bravest effi3rts. But Philopoemen signalized him- 
self above the rest; and when his horse was kilied 
under him in the action, he continued to fight on 
foot, till he had received a wound which* passed 
.through both his thighs. 

The two kings began the combat upon mount 
Olj^mpus with the light-armed troops and merce- 
naries, which amounted on either side to about five 
thousand men. The action, which was sometimes 
general, and sometimes maintained in parties, was 
remarkably warm and vigorous. For as the troops 
remembered that they stood beneath the eyes of 
their respective sovereigns, and in fiill sight of 
both the armies, rank with rank, and man with 
man, a]l sustained the fight with the utknost 
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bravery and spirit. But when Cleomenes per- 
ceived, that his brother was entirely routed, and 
that the cavalry in the plain began to give ground 
likewise, being apprehensive that the enemy would 
soon attack him from every quarter, he resolved 
to level all his works, and draw out his forces in 
front on one side of the camp. The trumpets on 
both sides gave the signal for the light-armed 
troops to retire from the space that was between 
the armies. The phalanxes come forward with loud 
cries, turn their spears, and advance to the charge. 
The dispute was long and obstinate. Sometimes 
the Macedonians were repulsed by the bravery 
and vigour of the Lacedaemonians : and some* 
times these gave ground, unable to stand against 
the shock of the Macedonian phalanx. At last 
the troops of Antigonus, crowding close together the 
points of all their spears, and advancing against 
the enemy with all that weight and violence which 
are peculiar to the double phalanx, forced them 
out of their intrenchments. The whole army, fled 
in dborder, and a general slaughter ensued. But 
Cleomenes, with a few horsemen that attended 
him, escaped to Sparta, and from thence, as soon 
as night came on, went down to Gythium; and 
finding there some vessels, which by his orders had 
been long kept in readiness against all accidents) 
be presently embarked, together with his friexid3> 
and sailed away to Alexandria. 

Antigonus, made; himself master of Sparta upon 
tib first approacbi He treated the ic^bitants 
with, tfaa greatest generosil; and clemca^cy, and 
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restored to them their ancient government But 
some days afterwards, having received information 
that the lUyrians had entered Macedon, and were 
plundering the country, he left the city, and diie<:t- 
ed his march back again with all his forces. So 
contrary are the events of things to all human 
foresight, even in afiairs of the greatest moment. 
For if Cleomenes had declined a battle but for a few 
days only, or if after his retreat he had remained 
at Sparta, in expectation of some favourable acci- 
dent, he might still have held possession of his 
kingdom. 

Antigonus, arriving at Tegea, restored the city 
to its former state. Two days afterwards, fae 
came to Argos, and was present at the Nemean 
games. And when he had there received, both 
from the Achsean republic in general, and from 
every particular city, such applause and honours 
as might serve to render his name illustrious to 
all posterity, he continued his march in haste to- 
wards Macedon; surprised the Illyrians in the 
country ; engaged them in battle ; and gave them 
an entire defeat. But the cries and shouts which 
he made with more than usual vehemence, to ani- 
mate his soldiers during the time of the action, 
were followed by a great discharge of blood, 
which threw him into a disorder, that was fatal to 
him in a short time after. Thus were the Greeks 
deprived of a prince, upon whom they had built 
the highest expectations ; not so much on account 
of his skill in war, as because' he bad shown him- 
lelfy in all his conduct, to be a man of strict in- 
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tegrity, and a true friend to virtue. At his death 
be left the kingdom to Philip the son of Deme- 
trius. 

As these transactions are connected with the 
period from whence I am to begin my History, I 
judged it to be proper, or rather necessary, in pur- 
suing my first design, to relate them copiously 
and distinctly, that it might be from thence dis- 
cerned, what was at that time the condition of the 
Macedonians and the Greeks. About the same 
time, Ptolemy also died of some disease, and 
Ptolemy Philopator succeeded to his kingdom. 
5eleucus, the son of Seleucus. Callinicus who was 
also surnamed Pogon, being likewise dead, his 
brother Antiochus reigned in Syria. For it is 
remarkable, that as those who first obtained these 
kingdoms after Alexander, I mean Seleucus, Pto- 
lemy, and Lysimachus, all left the world in the 
hundred-twenty-fourth Olympiad, so the princes 
just now mentioned died all together likewise in 
the hundred-thirly-ninth. 

Thus, then, have we finished the foundation of 
our history, and shown in the course of this intro- 
duction, at what time, in what manner, and upon 
what pretences, the Romans, after they had sub- 
dued the several parts of Italy, began first to ex- 
tend their views abroad, and even contended with 
the Carthaginians for the empire of the sea ; and 
have also fully explained the condition and former 
fortunes, of the Greeks, Macedonians, and Car- 
thaginians. As we are now, therefore, arrived at 
the point which we had first ^in view, the com- 
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tnencement of the social war in Greece, of the war 
of Annibal against the Romans, and of that be- 
tween the kings of Asia for the sovereignty of 
Coele-syria, we shall here close this book, having 
brought to their conclusion the transactions which 
immediately preceded these wars, and seen the 
deaths of all the princes who conducted them. 
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BOOK THE THIRD- 



CHAPTER I. 



It was mentioned in the first of the two preceding 
books, that we had fixed the beginning of our his- 
tory, at the commencement of the social war ; the 
war of Annibal; and that between Antiochus and 
Ptolemy, for the sovereignty of Coele-syria. In 
the same book, we took occasion also to explain 
the reasons that inclined us to look back to an 
earlier age, and to relate, in the way of introduc- 
tion, the chief of those transactions which preced- 
ed this period. We now go on to give a clear and 
distinct description of these wars, together with the 
causes to which they owe(l both their rise and 
greatness ; but shall first premise a short account 
of the design and subject of our work. 
• The chief intention then of this history is to 
show> at what time, in what manner, and from 
what causes, the whole known world became sub- 
ject to the Roman power. And since this great 
event had a known beginhing, and is allowed to 
have been completed likewise in a determinate 
course of time, it will be useful first to recapi- 
tulate all the chief transactions which passed be- 
tween the commencement of it and its completion. 
From' this method J the reader will be able to ac- 
quire at once a right conception of all that w6 
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have undertaken to describe. For in the study 
of history, as in every other kind of science, as a 
general view of the whole enables the mind to 
form a truer judgement on the several parts, so on 
the other hand, a distinct survey of all the parts is 
also no less necessary for the right comprehension 
of the whole. We have already sufficiently ex- 
plained the general form and purpose of our work, 
and shown the bounds of its extent. With regard 
to the several parts, the first in order are the wars 
just mentioned; the last, the subversion of the 
Macedonian empire ; and these together include a 
period of fifty- three years ; which, in the number 
of great and wonderful events that were then pro- 
duced, far surpasses any equal portion of time 
before it. In relating these transactions, we shall 
observe the following order, beginning at the hun- 
dred-fortieth Olympiad. 

Having first explained the causes of the war be- 
tween the Carthaginians and the Romans, which is 
most frequently called the war of Annibal, we 
shall show in what manner this general entered 
Italy, and gave so great a shock to the empire of 
the Romans, that they began to fear that they should 
soon be dispossessed even of their proper country 
and seat of government : while their enemies, elate 
with a success which had exceeded all their hopes^ 
were. persuaded that Rome itself must fall, as soon 
as they should once appear before iti We shall 
then speak of the alliaoce that was made by Phi- 
lip with the Cartliaginians, as soon as he had 
ended his war with the J£tolians, and sjettled the 
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affairs of Greece. Next will follow the disputes 
between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator, and 
the war that ensued between them for the sove- 
reignty of Coele-syria: together with the war, 
which Prusias and the Rhodians made upon the 
people of Byzantium ; with design to force them to 
desist from exacting certain duties, which they 
were' accustomed to demand from all vessels that 
sailed into the Pontus. In this place we shall 
pause awhile, to take a view of the form and con- 
stitution of the Roman government : and in the 
course of our inquiry shall endeavour to demon- 
strate, that the peculiar temperament and spirit of 
their republic supplied the chief and most effectual 
means, by which this people were enabled, not 
only to acquire the sovereignty of Italy and Sicily, 
and to reduce the Gauls and Spaniards to their 
yoke, but to subdue the Carthaginians also, and 
when they had completed this great conquest, to 
form the project of obtaining universal empire. 
We shall add, likewise, a short digression, con- 
cerning the fate of Hiero's kingdom in Sicily; and 
afterwards go on to speak of those commotions 
that were raised in iEgypt, after the death of 
Ptolemy, by Philip and Antiochus: the wicked 
arts by which those princes attempted to share 
between themselves the dominions of the infant 
king; and the manner, in which the former of 
them invaded -Egypt, Samos, and Car^a ; and the 
latter, Coele-syria and Phoenice. We then shall 
make a general recapitulation of all that was 
transacted by the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
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in Spain, Sicily, and Afiic; atid from thenee shall 
again remove the history to Greece, which now 
became the scene of new disorders. And having 
first run through the naval battles of Attains and 
the Rhodians against king Philip, we shall next 
describe the war that followed between the Ro- 
mans and this prince ; together with the causes, 
circumstances, and conclusion of it. After these 
events, we shall relate, in what manner the iEtoli- 
ans, urged by their resentment, called Antiochus 
from Asia, and gave occasion to the war between 
the Achaeans and the Romans. And having ex- 
plained the causes of that war, and seen the en- 
trance of Antiochus into Europe, we shall then 
show the manner in which he iled back again 
from Greece ; and afterwards, when he had suf- 
fered an entire defeat, was forced to abandon all 
the country on this side. of mouitt Taurus. Next 
will follow the victories, by which the Romans 
gave an effectual check to the insolence of the 
Gauls; secured to themselves the sovereignty (^ 
the ckerior Asia ; and delivered the people of that 
country from the dread of being again exposed tor 
the violence and savage fury of those barbarians. 
We shall then g^ve some account of the misfor- 
tunes, in which the ^tolians and Cepbalienians 
were involved, and of the war which Eumenes 
sustained against Prusias and the Gauls of Greece; 
together with that of Ariarathes againbt Pbarhaces. 
And after some discourse eonceming the yniOB^ 
and form of government, of the confederate dties 
of Peloponnesus^ wbkh will be attended alao .mlh 
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some remarks upon the growth and flourishing 
conditions of the republic of the Rhodians, we 
shall, in the last place, tiake a short review of all 
that has been before related; and conclude the 
whole with the expedition of Antiochus Epiphanes 
into .^gypt, and the waf with Perseus, which was 
followed by the entire subversion of the Macedo- 
nian empire. 

In the course of these events, we shall be able 
clearly to discern, by what kind of conduct the 
Romans gradually enlarged the limits of their 
power, till they had gained the sovereignty of the. 
world. Now, if the bare contemplation of good 
and ill success could of itself enable us to form a 
ijght judgement on the conduct either of states or 
private men, we should here close our history, 
agreeably to our first design. For the period, of 
fifty-three years, which contains the whole pro- 
gress and advancement of the Roman greatness, 
is here concluded ; and from this time, as all were 
ready to acknowledge, nothing more remained, 
than to receive laws from this republic, and yield 
an absolute submission to its sway. But the. view 
only of the manner in which., wars are terminated, 
can never lead us into a completie arid perfect 
knowledge, either of the conquelrors, or the con- 
quered nations : since, in many instances^ the most 
eminent and rignal victories, through an injudi- 
cious use and application of them, have proved fatal 
and pernicious ; as, on the other hand, the hea- 
viest ills of fortune, when supported with con- 
stancy and courage, are frequently converted into 
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great advantage. On this account, it will be use- 
fiil likewise to review the policy, which the Ro- 
mans afterwards observed, in governing the. coun*- 
tples th^ were thus subdued ; and to consider also, 
what were the sentiments of the conquered states, 
with respect to the conduct of their masters : at 
the same time describing the various characters 
and inclinations of particular men, and laying open 
their tempers and designs, as well in. private life, ' 
as in the affairs of government. From these in- 
quiries^ the people of the present times will be en- 
abled to discern, how far their interest requires- 
tiiem to continue still in their dependence on the 
Romans ; and posterity may also fully understand 
the whole civil policy of this* great republic, and 
pass a right judgement on its defects and excellen- 
cies. And from hence, indeed, will arise the chief 
advantages that are to be expected from this 
history, with regard both to the present, and to 
future times. For it ought never to be supposed, 
either by thos(^ who preside in states, or those who 
are willing to decide with truth concerning, the 
manner in which they are administered, that the 
sole end of making war is victory. No wise man 
ever attacked his neighbours for the sake only of 
returning superiof from the field. The design of 
navigation is not barely to be transported . from 
place to place. Nob is any art or science pjrac* 
tised with a view simply to acquire a knowledge in 
it. In all human actions, there is still some end 
proposed, either of pleasure, honour, or ad vantage^ 
consequent to our |>aJins and labour. To render 
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therefore this history complete aiid perfect, it will 
be necessary to lay open and explam the circum- 
stances and condition of each several people, from 
the time when the contest was decided which gave 
to the Romans the sovereignty of the world, to the 
rise of new commotions and disorders. And as 
these too were of great importance, and attended 
with many uncommon incidents; and as I was 
myself engaged in the execution of some of them, 
in the conduct and contrivance of others, and was 
an eve-witness of almost all ; I shall undertake 
the task of relating them at large, and begin as it 
were another history. The cl;iief of these trans* 
actions were the expeditions of the Romans against 
the Celtiberians and Vaccseans : the war which the 
Carthaginians made against Massanissa, a sove* 
reign prince of Afric ; and that between Attains 
and Prusias in Asia. We shall also see the man- 
ner in which Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, was 
driven from his dominions by Orofernes, assisted 
by Demetrius, and again by his own address reco- 
vered his paternal rights. We shall see Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleucus, after he . had reigned 
twelve years in Syria, deprived of his kingdom and 
his life, by the conspiracy of the other kings. 
About the same time, the Romans absolved those 
Greeks, that were accused, of having secretly ex- 
cited the war of Peiiseus, and permitted them to 
return to their own country. And not long af- 
terwards the same Romans made^ war again upoa 
the Carthaginians: at first intending to force 
them to remove the seat of' their republic ; but 
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a£terwards ivith des^ to exterminate both their 
name and government^ for reasons ^hicfa I shall 
there endeavour to explain. And lastly, when 
the Macedonians had about this tim^ broken their 
alliance with die Romans, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians were also separated from tiie Peloponne- 
sian league, the ill fate of Greece received at 
once both its beginning and full accomplishment, 
in the loss of the comtoon liberty. 

Such is the design of this work: which, with 
the favourable aid of fortune, I hope to carry to 
its destined end. But if my expectation should 
be fru8U*ated, either through the shortness of my 
life, or the infirmities that are incident to man- 
kind, yet I am persuaded that a subject so curi- 
ous and important cannot fail to excite the atten- 
tion of many able writers, who will esteem it a 
task well worthy of their pains, to finish what I 
shall leave imperfect. 

As we have thus enumerated all the chief 
events of which we intend to treat, and given the 
reader a just conception both of the general plan 
of our work, and of its several parts, it is now 
time to remember what we have proposed, and to 
enter upon the beginning of our subject. 

AMONG the writers that have transmitted to 
us the history of Annibal, tliere are some who 
assign two causes of the second war between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans. The first, they 
say, was the siege of Saguntum ; and the other^ 
the passage of the Carthaginians over the river 
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Iberus, in direct breach of treaties. Now, that 
these two incidents were the be^ning of the war^ 
I shall readily allow ; but by no means that they 
were the causes of it. It might with equal rea^ 
son be affirmed, that the first irruption of Alex- 
ander into Asia, was the cause of his war against 
the Persians ; and the arrival of Antiochus with an 
army at Demetrias, the cause of that war which 
followed with the Romans. Yet nothing can be 
more absurd or £dse. For it is certain that Alex- 
ander, and indeed his htiier Philip, had long be* 
fore this time formed the project of an expedition 
into Persia, and made great preparations, for it : 
and the JEtolians likewise were no less fixed in 
their design to excite a war against the Romans, 
before Antiochus came into Greece. Such mis* 
takes arise from not remembering, that a distinct 
tion should be always made between the cause 
and pretext, and the beginning, of a war ; and 
that the first of these are in order always antece- 
dent to the latter. To speak justly, the beginning 
is the first step towards .the execution of any pro^ 
ject, after it has been determined. The cause is 
previous . to all determination. It is something 
that first su^ests the project to the mind, that in* 
elines us to examine it ; to deliberate, determine^ 
and at last to carry it into execution. I will &i^ 
deavoor more clearly t6 explain my meaQing by 
the following examples. The causes ofttbewai" 
ags^^[iBt the Persians are obviow,, and easy to be 
understood. The' first was ttie retreat ^ the 
Greeks under the command of Xenophon;. wbo^ 
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in their return from the upper provinces of Asia, 
traversed the whole country of their enemies, with- 
out being encountered by any force that was able 
to stand before them. The other was, the irrup- 
tion of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, into Asia ; where 
be found no strength sufficient to obstruct his pro- 
gress ; though, indeed, the troubles that were then 
raised in Greece, constrained him to abandon his 
designs, and return back again without performing 
any action of importance. For Philip, having 
revolved these things in his mind, and compared 
the softness and effeminacy of the Asiatics with his 
own skill in war, and with the bravery of the Ma- 
cedonian soldiers, and being invited also by the 
pcbness of the. prize that was before him, had no 
sooner fully gained the favour of the states of 
Greece, than he resolved to turn his arbas against 
the Persians, and began, with eagerness, to make 
all the preparations that w ere necessary for this 
design : at the same time declaring, that his pur- 
pose was, to avenge the injuries which the Greeks 
had recdved from Persia. It is clear, therefore, 
that the things first mentioned were the causes of 
the Persian war, as the last was the pretext ; and 
that the first entrance of Alexander into Asia was 
the beginning of it. In the same manner also, 
the resentment of the iEtolians must be considiered 
as the cause of the war between Antiochus and 
the Romans. For this people, as we have already 
mentioned, being persuaded that the Romans, at 
the time of the conclusion of their war with Phi- 
lip, had treated them in many points with great 
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contempt and scorn, invited Antiochus into Greece, 
and resolved to attempt and suffer every thing, ra- 
ther than leave their indignation unappeased. The 
pretext by which' Antiochus and the jEtolians en- 
deavoiired to engage the several cities into their de- 
sign, and which indeed was founded neither on 
truth nor reason, was to restore liberty to Greece. 
And the beginning of the war was the arrival of 
Antiochus at Demetrias. 

In making these reflections, it is not so much my 
intention to pass a censure upon those historians, 
as to instruct the political reader in a point which 
ought at all times to be viewed with great atten- 
tion. For a statesman, that knows not how to 
trace the origin of events, and discern the different 
sources from whence they take their rise, may be 
compared with a physician, who neglects to inform 
himself of the causes of those distempers which he 
is called in to cure. The services of both are 
alike useless and contemptible. And as. the latter 
must be wholly unacquainted with the proper 
means of restoring the body to its lost health and 
vigour, so neither can it be supposed, that the for- 
mer should ever be able to have recourse to the 
necessary remedies, in the disorders that are inci- 
dent to states. Our pains, therefore, cauv never 
better be employed than in searching out the causes 
of events. For the most trifling incidents fre- 
quently give birth to matters of the greatest mo- 
ment and importance; and it is easier likewise, 
upon all occasions, to check or remedy an evil in 
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its comnsenceineDt than when it has made some 
progress. 

According to the Roman historian Fabius, it 
was tiie insatiable ambition of Asdrubal, and his 
love of power, which, together with the injury that 
was done to the Saguntines, were the causes of tiie 
war. For Asdrubal, says this writer, when he had 
first spread his conquests over a considerable part 
of Spain, returned to Carthage, and there formed 
the project of subverting the laws and liberty of his 
country, and of changmg the government into 
a monarchy. But when the chief among the citi- 
zens had penetrated into bis design, and were be- 
ginning to concert the proper measures to oppose 
it, he went back again to Spain, and, during the re- 
mainder of his life, governed the country by his 
own single will, and paid no regard to the senate 
of Carthage. He then adds ; that Annibal, who 
from his infancy had been instructed in all the 
counsels of this general, and had carefully observed 
his conduct as a right pattern for himself, was no 
socmer invested with the supreme command in 
Spain, than he resolved to pursue in all things the 
same scheme of government; that, agreeably to 
this determination, he made war upon the Ro- 
mans; consulting in it his own inclinations only, 
and not the interests of his couritry ; that the Car- 
thaginians were averse to the war ; and that not 
one citizen of rank in the whole republic approved 
of his attacking the Saguntines. In tHe last place 
he (elates^ that as soon as Saguntum was destroyed^ 
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the Romans sent some deputies to Carthage^ to re- 
quire that Annibal should be surrendered into 
their hands, and to declare war, in case that this 
demand should be refused. Let us then ask this 
writer, could- the Carthaginians, if they were in 
truth dissatisfied with that which Annibal had done, 
ever hope to find an occasion more fiivourable to 
^1 their sentiments, or any expedient more just 
and advantageous, than what was now proposed ; 
since by yielding to the demands of the Romans, 
^nd delivering op the author of the injury, they 
might at once have removed, in a specious manner, 
the man who was known to be an enemy to their 
state ; secured their country from invasion ; turned 
aside the dangers of tlie war that threatened them ; 
and in a word, by a single decree only of the se- 
nate, might have taken an effectual and sufficient 
vengeance for ail that had been now transacted ? 
This is a question to which the Roman historian 
can make no reply. For so far were the Cartha- 
ginians from pursuing any of these measures, that, 
on the contrary, they maintained the war under the 
sole direction and. care of Annibal, during the 
course of seventeen years ; nor ever were inclined 
to bring it to a conclusion, till all hopes of success 
were lost, and the safety of their country rendered 
almost desperate. 

With regard to. my design in passing this censure 
on Fabius and his writings, I was not led to it by 
any apprehension that his accounts would otherwise 
gain credit ^ith the reader. For .his inaccuracy 
^d want of judgement are every where so discern- 
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Me that they need not be particularly pointed out. 
Biit I was willing just to caution those who take 
his works into their hands, that they should consi- 
der always the facts themselves rather than the cha- 
racter of the writer. For there are some whose 
prejudices so strongly favour him, because he was 
a senator of Rome, and lived in the times of which 
he writes, that they admit, without any Jfind of 
doubt or hesitation, every thing which he relates. 
For my own part, as I do not think that his autho- 
rity should b^ entirely disregarded, so neither can 
I allow it to have sufficient weight to decide in any 
point, unless it be supported also by the credibility 
of the facts. But it is time to finish this digres* 

sion. 

Among the tru6 causes then of the second war 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans, the re- 
sentment and indignation of Amilcar Barcas, the 
father of Annibal, may justly be considered as one. 
Notwithstanding the ill success of this general in 
Sicily, his spirit remained unconquered ; when he 
reflected that he had preserved the forces that were 
under his command at Ervx, still entire, arid that 
all of them were animated by the same disposition 
as himself. After the last defeat of the Carthagi- 
nians by sea, which obliged them to sue for peace, 
he yielded indeed to the necessity of the times ; 
but retained a strong desire of revenge, arid only 
waited for an occasion to declare it. And in all 
probability his management would very suddenly 
have produced another war, if the disorders in 
which his country was then involved by the rebel- 
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lioa c^ the mercenaries; bad not engaged his ^hole 
atteiidon. 

. No sooner were these troubles ended, than the 
Romans again declared war ; and the Carthagi- 
niansy emboldened by the justice of their cause, 
seemed at first determined to accept it, as we men- 
tioned in the former books; which the reader will 
find to be so necessary an introduction to this 
work^ that, without their assistance, he will scarcely 
be able fully to comprehend dther what I now 
write, or what hereafter may come to be related. 
But as their enemies paid no regard to this justice,, 
the Carthaginians were forced to comply with what 
the times demanded ; and, rather than submit to 
any .hazard in their present circumstances, con- 
sented, though with great rcl«ptancQ, to yield up 
Sardinia to the Romans, and to pay twelve hun- 
dred talents above the. sum that h^d been be6>re 
exacted firom them. 

These concessions are t» be loolced upon as the 
second, and indeed the principal ^ause of the war 
that followed. For Amilcar, observing that his 
own resentment was now strengthened by an equal 
degr^ee of indignation in his fellow-citizens, had no 
sooua: finished the destruction of the mercenaries, 
and secured tiie tranquillity of Carthage, than he 
applied all his thoughts to Spain ; as the place from 
whence he might best procure the necessary sup- 
plies for an expedition against the Romans. And 
the great success which he met with in that country 
may be considered as the third cause of the war ; 
because nothing bat the strength and the resources 

VOL. I. s 
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-whidi 4be Xi^a^ttiagiiiiaiw dreur Irom ^tfaencexMld 
have inspired them with confidence to underidce'it. 
U niight be M^aomn by many argmneiits, that 
AsBifloar waB 'the first ^ntiiior «iid cobtrWer «if 4lie 
second iPunic war, 'tbo.u^ he died ^ten yaare before 
the coBimenoecqent of it ; ^but What I iam gcAag to 
•relate will sufficiently prave it b^ond all doubt. 
At the time when Anmbal, after his defeat i» Afric, 
and departure firota bis counUy, was •entettsdned at 
the court of Antio^Hs, the IKomaBS^ itiaving 4isoo- 
-veped the desi^ of the ^tolians, sent ambassa- 
dors 4«ihat prlnce,Mx> sound his disposition aad in- 
tentions. Tbe mnbassadors, perceiving ^tbat be «• 
dined 4o the £toUans, and was disposed to enter 
beartily jnto the war, endeavoured to inspire him 
vitk a jealousy of Aaniba^ ; and, to that end, 
y^^^^fAiQWQd a metre than common respect to 4be Gar- 
^ba^iiQ). Their design succeeded : the Jung be* 
came doubtful of his truth ; and bis doubts ^w 
stronger everyday. At last, whan tb^ bad one 
day found an opportunity of eiipbMing tfaeir ma<- 
toal discontent, Anoibalj after be had in vaio em^ 
{dc^ed c^any argupdente and protestations of his 
eincenty, went on to acquaint bim : that when his 
leufaer was of&dng sacrifice to Jupiter, just be£Mre 
bis departure into Spam, he stood near him at the 
altar, bra^^then hut nipe years <^d ; and Ibat wi^ 
tbo lil^ations and other rites were ended, Amflcar, . 
ba;iring commanded the rgst that w«re about the al- 
tar to retire, caUed him to him, caressed, and ^fced 
bimj if he would attend bim to tiie army ; to which, 
sdien 4ie cheerfully cpnsentcti, and ^pm requested 



tiM tetti^ g6, tv^ thM^drt^ettgeftite^'M^ifch 
hdoa^ to dtMrtii ; bis Atber lod iatit tothettlttu'; 
and tMtnmdtid^ hitti to toudh the vkitims, and tb 
«iv«ttr dMtffa^ tibvvr Mt>tild b« iiLifn^ to ^ 9^ 
maift. Y*u may, therefefe, "ceritiftaed he, ffe^t <ri*- 
sufed, that \i*tti you •ate fot-ming toy dest^ 
dg&iin^t ehe lt^iM»bti^, I 9haH ehebu)*s[ge Hnfi H&isiA 
ycfd with ^kicerfty and "ze^l ; b6t Whenever 'ydu ih*- 
icHne to terans of trefety or alfian(^ With them, ftbih 
that time let «ie *idirtse yon, nOl t^ seek for thh 
evidence of nrfbrfhatioh, but td naislrust me, ^*A 
watch tne carefully ; <br I ^atl itill lobk dut ft* 
every occasiofi of working iliischieT to tha* peopt^. 
t%f s ^co^rse, which wa^ deliv^ed Witt Ihaft kiAA 
^ passion which tfuth tttspiiiea, efibfctuaAy r^^di^ 
all suspicion from the mind of Antiochus. 

tbk, It >»iust be (tCknowled^d, i» k ibixA^t in- 
stance of Ailnilta^'ft hM^d iX tti6 RoMnseM, ^M df 
Ihe tilt3$eets which he tt 1h^ tbl^ Wetlitblfed ; but 

«he eveht^ that fblldwdl ftt-e ^ ^ cleiir6f tx)fffiN 
DMAioa of both. Fot Wtiat tM inOi^ i/ttonglf 46^ 
ii6te the viOl^fiCe ad w^U las eeitailAy i>lrthid diifKy- 
sfltioti Iti Amilcaf, thati the CohdtK5t<^his ^on^in^-kW 
Addrubal, afiA Anniblil tns son \ wh6m hfe h&d 16- 
dted by bi^ eouYiseh and eitamplfe to thi^ fndit IhVfe^ 
ternt^ enmity figaiti^t the ^huhe })«0^ thilt t:att tyfe 
well conceived ? The fit^t, itld«ed, died, btfUite tit 
WAS able fullv to diisc^T^ his ifitefitioM to tfa^ 
wortd ; but the tVthei* found the times morfe fevouf^ 
able to his purpose ; And g^ve abundant prMlS tMT 
im heredftury hatred in tht irtrongfest and ttibfA 
p\Mit mawrter. From hence we ttiay lehtti hoW 

s2 
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necess^ it is, that tboee who are iotnisted with 
the adnmiistralioo of government should make it 
one of the first objects of their care, to be well ac- 
quainted with the secret disposition and design of 
any people with whom they conclude a peace, or 
make a new alliance ; and obsenre whether their 
consent be yielded to the circumstances of the 
times, or whether it proceed from a perfect and 
sincere submission, that they may be always upon 
their guard ag^nst those who are influenced by the 
£rst motive, as men that wait only for a more sea? 
•sofiable opportunity of acting; and on the other 
band, that they may repose an entire confidence 
in the others, esteem them their true firiends and 
subjects, and employ them in any service that shdl 
occur. 

Such were the causes of the war of Annibal : 
let us now attend to the be^ning of it 

It was no( without great reluctance and concern 
.that the Cartbag^nions had been forced to abandon 
jSkily. But the loss of Sardinia afterwards, toge- 
ther with tt)e payment of a new and heavier tri- 
bute, added a stiU sharper sting to their resentment 
.No sooner, therefore, had they reduced beneath 
.their power the roost considerable part of Spain, 
than they listened with the utmost eagerness to 
,every matter of complaint against the Romans. 
When Asdrubal was dead, who bad governed the 
affairs of Spain after Amilcar, they for some time 
delayed to appoint bis successor, till they could 
know the sentiments pf the army^ But when the 
news arrived, that the troops had with one consent 
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made choice of Annibal for their general, they 
called together an assembly of the people, and with 
one voice also confirmed the election. As soon as 
Annibal was invested with this dignity, he began 
his march to subdue the Olcades. And having en- 
camped before Althaea, the strongest of their cities, ' 
he pressed the siege with so much vigour that he 
soon made himself master of tiie place. The nei^* 
bouring towns were struck with terror, and sub- 
mitted. Annibal ransomed them all for money;' 
and having, by that means, gained great stores of 
wealth, he returned to take his winter quarters at 
New Carthage. His treatment of those that were 
mider his command was in every instance great 
and generous ; and by the punctual payment of the ' 
military stipends, as well as by the promise also of 
large rewards for the time to come, he obtained 
the favour and esteem of all the troops, and filled ^ 
them with the warmest hopes. '>' 

When the summer returned, having led his forces 
into tlie territory of the Vaccaeans, he made him- • 
self master of Elmantica in the first assault. He 
took also Ae city of Arbucale by storm, but not 
till it had first sustained a siege, in which he often '' 
was reduced to great extremity ; for the place was ' 
of large. extent, and the inhabitants likewise, who 
were very numerous, defended themselves with the ' 
greatest bravery. After this success he was sur- 
prised at once, when he least expected it, by a dan- - 
ger that seemed likely to prove fatal to him. The* 
Carpesiains, the strongest and most powerful peor' 
pie of the country, had drawn together all their 
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jom^ ^S mmy. al^oj q^ thCr n^igJibQuring: 9»tio9fi;'^ 
\)[hq hftd b(?en s^Mip^^t^^ tp tbis attw^Bt by; tb6;E^ 
i^^^tMaqp^ ao4^ C^«a4«^, thp* bad ^y/ed t;t^q[|9«^ie9^ 
hy fliglrt ^ftRfi the d^s,t|:uctioj|. qi. tkmr cities, I^ 
tljifi C^ijlbsgini^p^ ha,d; beep forced/ to c^^ig^e. in s»t 
b*ttl^. ^^in^t; SQ. gvQ^i, a force^. theu; 4e£80rt wurt : 
h^V€f bp^ff inevitable. a|i(J;GiOj|aptetfr. But Aqoibaljc 
liJ^e a pri^dei^t ap(}^Q}^)^ienced,]^^^li.netr^ii|«^ 
behind tb^ JagfiSt;;^ hc^yiogctbe rivQr.ijj hisfrqat,^ 
r^olved to expect tjie bajrbw^ati tbere,,and tQ cjw- 
put^ tbts^ir pass^€.. By tb^ W p,of tbM advaotngp,, 
an|d. wiJbrt^^ a^si$teqc€; alfiQ q£ bi»J el^gbants^ wbicb. 
wer€} about fqrty, ii|vnui«beT>. the ^wpqesj^ waa such 
ajs. e]^§ft4fid; ^yeo hi§; bQ.p«si>. TJbe enffwy caiMi 
dp)w wifibi tb^; gii^t^s* qfigBjFjnos^ ai?M b«5t6^; a^d 
pipj;ige4! iptO} thQ: ri^er> in mwiy gart^ atiODpa. But; 
np sppii^r hadttbfy g^nediUift qtb^r sjdp tbw they 
ivere met and trodden : dojm, ip; hief^; by^ tbje €jl^* 
pbwtft tbrt> ^W'Q i^pgpd, aip«g: tbe baftif; Gj?eat 
njimberp o^ ti3«fla also Mere ^e^roy/ediio.thq piusr. 
ss^gfpv^, byrtbeCartbftgbiap cavalry.; whpwere, 
abl^ iQpre. eflfeetuiaJly tp qwten4 witb tk^ Ywhw^^ 
of thfi sjtreaffii aftd. who fpaglit also with qp si^nl^ 
a^v^ntagp aga^r^^fe tti€^ fpot, that stood helqjv^l^iejw^. 

4fl»ibaji tb^Q: pa9^f<t,tbe;ri^ver» cbarg«4 tij«k ew^w}!^, 

a»d; gfiY^ thQiQ.ai»,Q9(ir0 defeat^ tho«|^ Ih^ir, numi^ 
hffTfe £HnfHm<ed tPi unore; ; tbfm i a, hundred tti^uackiid 
njpn^ . Aftar tb** s^gwl victpry. tb^e^^^ m^ opt a»y 
pepjple \^%ovi,ith»^»}A^jQS thai Ibiwus>,e*cep^Qnl^ 
tbj?. 5agWl»»W> thi^^iwafriaWe; td..o^*s^ tbje^^pro- 
m^^ of; tl}9t Cw'ih^^wftp^n or to: ^wjpajfrag^inat 
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tbefoi in the Add'. Bot'Anaibal(.remeinberitig£at^' 
fiilly tber couh8d9^ and the plan of tondilct virfaieh^ 
Ihs- father Amiicar had recomfaiendM * to*hitti)idk^^ 
layed^ for some tittid longer tb attadk Saguntotn*;^ 
bcfag determined' not tb give tbe* Rbmahs any 
j^latlsiUe pretence for declaring. ww> till bef bad:* 
first sei^r^- his other conqiiests; and' settled' the* 
cbuntiyi in snob m state as was most pro^ for his^ 
desi^.' 

During ttns time the SJetguhtines; in appnehc^^' 
sioQ of what soon* afterwards eri^ued, sent frequent' 
messengersl to Rx)me» to inform the senate of the* 
rapid progress and success of Annibali Tb^ Rb-' 
mtos' had long neglected these advices ; at lasti> 
however, they resolved- to scind some deputies into^ 
Spiiiiiy td inspect the truth. Arinibal, > having re^' 
daced the several nations ajgaiiist whom he^had atJ 
that? time turned his^ arms, was ^a^n cbme back, to*' 
take Us winter quarters at' New Carthage, 'whidi' 
was the capital city, and seat of goverament^ of the* 
Carthagpniaiis, in that part of Spain which was^ 
silbject'to their power. He there found thdRofnan^ 
depotiesyand admitted them to ati aiudiaiee. Tbey> 
adjbredhim by the gods, not to offer any violence' 
to tiie Segunlines, the allielft of Rome; and- to^ re- 
Qiam oh^diat side of the Iberus, agreeably to tbe^^ 
treiity. made with Asdrubal. Annibied,^ who was at 
Ufii timeyonng and eager in bii appetite f6r war; 
animated byhis late success, and i^lted akd lyy a/ 
loii^:atad Ufl^itnal hatred of/ the Romans^, replied •afs^ 
if' he bad been i a friend to tUe Saguntines * i atid 
compkmed'to'the' ambadsackprs, that th> 'Romf^nxs; 
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taking occasion from some disorders that had h«pr 
pened in the place not long before, and which were 
submitted to their decision, had by an arbitrary 
sentence condemned some of the magistrates to. 
die. This injustice called aloud, he said, for his 
resentment; since the Carthaginians always had 
considered it as one of the most sacred, customs of 
thdr. country, to redress and avenge the injured; 
At the same time he sent to Carthage to know, 
what measures he should take with respect to the 
Saguntines ; who, through confidence in their . al* 
liahce with the Romans, had offered vblence, as he 
said, to some of the neighbouring people, that were 
iinder the protection of the republic. It is easy to 
remark, that in the whole of this proceeding he 
was hurried headlong by his passions, and not led 
by reason. Instead, therefore, of acknowledging 
the true motives of his conduct, he was forced to 
have recourse to absurd pretences, as it usually: 
happens to men who are prevented by their preju- 
dices from giving a fiiir attention to what is just and 
F^ht. How much better would it have been, to 
have demanded of the Romans, that they should 
restore Sardinia,.and yield back the tribute which, 
without any show of justice, they had extorted from 
the Carthaginians ^n the times of their distress ? 
But now, by being wholly silent concerning that 
which might have been considered as a reasonable 
pretence for taking arms, and urging only those 
false and frivolous motives which respected the Sa- 
guntines, he seenied in the opinion of every one to 
enter into the war, not only in opp(»ition to sound 
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MDfie and reason, but in express violation also of 
ail'tfae laws of justice. 

The ambassadors, peroc^ing clearly that a war 
nuist follow, sailed away immediately to Carthage, 
iQ order to repeat again, before the senate, the 
same remonstrances which they had now made to 
Annibal. But they had no kind of apprehension 
tliat Italy would become the seat of l^ie war, but 
esDpected rather, that all hostilities would be con-' 
fined to Spain ; smd designed to use Saguntum as 
tiieir place of arms. Under this pei^uasion the 
Roman senate, conceiving that the war would be 
long and difficult, and far removed from their own 
country, resolved in the first place to quiet those 
disorders that had now happened in lUyria. 

For Demetrius of Pharos^ forgetting all the fa- 
vours which had been heaped upon him by the 
Romans, and even beginning to think meanly of 
their power, when he observed the consteniation 
into which the Gauls had lately thrown them, and 
which was now renewed again by the preparations 
that w^e made by Annibal, from this time resolved 
to place all his hopes in the royal house of Ma- 
cedon; to whose alliance and protection he had 
some kind of claim, l)ecause he had joined his 
forces with Antigonus, in the war against Cleomenes. 
Fixed in this design, he began to plunder and de- 
stroy the Roman cities in Illyria ; and sailmg with 
fifty armed frigates beyond Lissus in contempt of 
treaties^ ravaged many of the Cyclade islands. As 
the house of Macedon was at this time strong and 
flourishing, the Romans conceived it to be highly 
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neceatiaryi that they should secure against aU ifan^^ 
ger those provinces that were situated tc the ^let^ 
of Italy; and' wei'e persuaded, that it wotild<tbeti- be 
early enough to oppose tjtie motibns of the Ckrtlia^^ 
ginians, when they had first recovered the Htyrtans^ 
from their folly, and chastised the ingratitude and- 
rashness of Deuietkius. But the event : pro vMioon^ 
trary to their hopes. For Aonibbilt prevented thfrnkt 
by bis. diligence; a»d havirig made himself master 
of Saguntuni, he removed the sdeoe of the war into^ 
the very heart of Italy, and brought iteTen^tbthe^ 
gate$. of Rome. 



CHAP. II. 

In the begimiing of the spring, in the first year' ofi 
tlie hundred-fortieth 'Olympiad; the Romlms, pur*- 
suing the design tbat has now been mentioned^.sMit 
L« iEmilius with an aitny into lUyria. At the' 
same time Amiibal begftn his march from Netr 
Carthage towards Sagontum. This dty is«sitoated» 
at the distance of about seven stadia from^the sea^; 
upon the foot of those mountains whidi^fdrm^ tbe-^ 
frontiers of Iberia and CeUtberili* The o6«mFjd 
round it is distinguished by its ridmess' and'ferti«- 
Hty, .above all the other parts of Spaiti.< Annibai;. 
having encamped before the pkK:e, began* to push^ 
the siege with the closest vigour; Hie saw^; tbat* 
from this- conquest many, advantages wouldf aris^ 
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Qf:tlie greatest moment intb res^^t tor the fblum 
Qificulaon o£ hU deaigp& For float, aa the Romiitf 
^rould Iheo' loae all hope of oaalang; Spain the 
thmtre of tike war, so by this success, he was. sure 
tOi strike a general terror into aU the ooontry> which) 
W0uid both render those that had sabmiliecl to the 
power of Carthage more tractable andl steady iot 
tfaeii: duty, Aodt make the. rest, who were y^ uih 
conquered, more cautious of attempting any. fehki^ 
against, him. He cosMdened^ likewise, that there 
would tiien be no enemy left behind* him^ to harassi 
or. retard his march ; that the treasures ofthe^dty^ 
would procure, in the greatest plenty, such supplier 
a3 were necessary. for the war; that the tioops, byr 
the taste of plunder, would be animated to a.hig^ 
degree of ardour and alacrity ; and in . the lasb 
place, that the. spoHs,, which he de^ugned to send tOt 
Carthage, would secure to him the favour of. his: 
feUowHcdtiaens at hoone. Urged by the hope\ofi 
these*adyantagas,^he employed his utmost efforts iB{ 
the siege ; making himself an example to the army,., 
and sharing with them in. every labour and in everyi 
duty : sometimes encouragmg the troops. byja^Qrds;^ 
and sometimes throwing himself the finst intti thft 
grjeatest dangers^ At la^ when for aght itoonlhs* 
cootinuanee he had- experienced, every: kind of .&r 
tigiie and hardship, he took the place by atorm^. 
and gfuned an immense booty in money, slaves^ and^ 
vi^able goods. He reserved the money,, as he. 
had at first proposed, to assist him in the execution, 
of his designs; distributed, the slaves among his 
soldiers^. in j such proportion* as was suited toeacb 
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man 8! services, and sent the rest of the spoil to 
Carthage* The cdnseqdenoe was such as he had* 
foreseen, and fully answered all his expectotions.' 
The soldiers encountered danger with greater 
eagerness than before; the Carthagi^iians readily' 
eompMed %v]th every thing that was demanded of 
tiiem ; and from the treasure which he had gained, 
he drew many great advantages in the progress of 
the war. 

As soon as Demetrius was informed of the pre- 
parations of the Romans, he placed a strong garri- 
son in Dimalus, and furnished it with ail theneces* 
sary 9tores. In the rest of the cities^ he caused all 
the chief inhabitants that were averse to bis inter- 
esl», to be put to death ; and placed the govern- 
ment in others^ of whose fidelity he was well as- 
sored. And having selected, frorn the bravest t>f 
air bis subjects, a body of six thousand men, he 
stationed them, under his own command, in Pha- 
ros. When the Roman consul, arriving in the 
country, perceived that the lUyrians had reposed 
their greatest confidence in the strength of Diraa- ' 
Ins, and in the stoics with which it was supplied, 
and that they esteemed it to be even impregnable, 
fie resolved, in order td strike the enemy with ter- 
r(^, to make his fii^t attempt upon that city. Hav- 
ing called together, therefore, all the officers, and- 
exhorted each man severally to be strenuous in his 
duty, he advanced bis works against the place in 
many parts at once, and pressed the siege with so 
great vigour, tliat after six days he took the town by * 
storm. The rest of the cities on every side were 
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filled with consternation, and sent in himte, and 
submitted to the Romans. The consul received 
tliem lUl, upon soch eondidons as- be jvidged con* 
veniait ; and. imme<ttately sailed away, to attack 
Deoieirius in Pharos. But when he heard, that 
the city was strongly fortified, and defended also by 
a num^Otts garrison, who were all cboaen troops ; 
and that large supplies had been lud up in it, as 
well of provisions, as of all the necessary stores of 
war, be began to apprehend, that a regular siege 
might engage tim in a worlc of long cotitinuanoe, 
and be attended with no small diffioolty. He re« 
.solved, therefore, while the occasion favoured hitiii 
4o employ the foUowmg stratagem. Having land- 
ed the greatest part of his troops by night upon the 
island, with orders to conceal themselves in the 
woods and other covered places, as soon as day ap- 
peared, he came sailing, in open view, with only 
twenty ships, into the harbour that lay nearest to 
tt^ city. . Demetrius saw their approach, and de- 
spbing the anallness of their nombers,^ led out 
sojne troops towards the harbour, to oppose their 
landing. As the fight by- degrees grew warm and 
obstinate, fresh forces still arrived from the ^dty to 
jMipport the former, till at last the whole garrison 
was engaged* At this time the Romans, that had 
landed in the night, having advanced through secret 
roads, appeared, in si^t; and seizing a strong 
eminence that. stood between the city and tlie har- 
Jbour, they posted themselves upon it, and cat off 
the return of the Illyrians to the city. Demetrius, 
perceiving what had happened, no longer endea- 
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vottired Id poeveot Ibe enemy !from landing : hM 
having cdUcctod dl his tpoops togeAery iind ^M^- 
horted tbeon to f>erfonn their <daty, 4ie fnai^e^ied 
IbwBnds tthe e m i n enc o in or^ of faattte. When 
the BoQuuDS aa«'^ diat the Illjmnsinovdd lowaird^ 
ffaean nrtt gneat adbiorityy and in peifik^ order^ 
ibeyjadTBaoed cm their part ]ikefid»e, and icfearged 
tiieai wsib imuBuid fury* At tfie same time, the 
InoDps also, (hat had jiist now landed, fell upon 
the rear. The lUyi^aos, heuig thaa attac^d on 
mery side, wene soon thrown inte ^difiorder and 
4sonAisioa, so tint a generi^l root ^ensiued. A 
smt&\ number (of them Hed Howards the city : hot 
4fae xest escaped tiv^ogh private rxmiBf and con- 
fieakd t)lieni8el««es m diiffereDt parts of the island. 
Deinetiiua^ haYtog netfeated to some vessels that 
had been provided by him again^ aM accidenis, 
aod which hiy at »ndior in a private place, sailed 
awfuy by night, and by a $iar{»ising kind of fortune 
arrived, witiiont any accident, at the court of Phi*^ 
iip, and there passed the remainder of his life. He 
iBvas a man of a brave and daring spiiit : bat his 
eounage was fiance and violent, and never cm- 
ducted by the rule of reason. The manner there* 
lore of hjs death was perfectly agreeable to this 
chamcter, and to his fonaar hfe. For in endea- 
vouring to lake Messene, by the command of 
Philip, he was honied on so far by his impe- 
tuosity and want df temper, that he- perished in 
the action, as we shall relate more fully in its 
proper place. 
The consul, tAer this success, entered Pharos 
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'^^(ilhotit 4«^iiitBM6, and raced* It to the gMnml. 
A«m1 l^M^ilg tnade liieiBelf masltti* of IJhe other 
parts of Blyria^ and ^tl^ ttie staite^f all the 
•provinee agreea;biy'l# bisfiPBt design, itbe sumiMr 
^ing 4IOW coded, he velunied *t9 Rome, ^entei^d 
the city m trittioph, and was reoeived with «B ^the 
4icdlaimrlioos and aip{daiise thai were 4ue 4e^ lAie 
^great sklU «a<a4 courage ^vhich he had sfaoMi in Ite 
discbarge of jib ooflMBibfiioik ; 
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When tlie Romans .received the news thit 
*&ag^llilUIl WAS tairasi they by no mews made it 
any part of tbdr jdetiiM^'adoos, wither tbey 
^tfiould ^otar iflto a war m^ith Carthage; thoug)^ 
istm/i ^Titers Affirqi the ci^atrary : aod have ermi 
.tmuMiitted to m tfaeispotdiea lliat vfm^ made, on 
«itiier aid^, sn liie fiourse oi the debate. But mt 
thing ican be nmre ahaurd aad gnouudless tbanjKiw 
43ooe0it« For the Rojaann had, in facti dedarcid 
w^r a year before ^agaaatt the Caittoigiaians, in 
^m that aay vkiknce sbmidbi^, offered to the 
Sia^^Ui4io#$. Horn tJben can they, at this time, be. 
sttpfiosedt wh$a Saguatum was actually l;aken and 
de$6ipy»d^ to have beien at all divided iu their 
^eoiimeDts, with i^apret to war or peace ? What 
ibos^ htsloriam aifterwards ridatei is no less de- 
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stiiute o( aU support from truth or probabiUty : 
^^ That the Romaus were struck with the greatest 
consternation; and brought their sons of twelve 
years old into the senate, and ooraraunicat^d to 
diem all the public counsels: and tiuit these 
children observed the strictest secrecy with regard 
to what had passed, and concealed it even from 
ttheir nearest fnend&" As if this people, be^des 
the other peculiar benefits which they have receiv- 
ed from fortune, were possessed also of the privi- 
lege of becoming wise from tl)e very moment of 
their birth. But there is no need to employ many 
words to refute these idle stories of Chaereas and 
Sosilus: stories, suited only to the taste and 
judgement of the vulgar, among whom they first 
took their rise, and which disgrace the name of 
history. 

As soon, then, as the Romans were informed oi 
the destruction of Saguntum, they admkted no 
delay, but sent away their ambassadors,* to pro- 
^pose two things: to the Cartbagiiiians ; the fin^ of 
iwhicb carried wilb k adimintMion of their honour, 
as well as some injury totiherr sta^e; and the 
Other involV'Sd themt at 'oneeiiin an* affair of the 
greatest difficulty and 'dan|^^. j For their -orders 
were, to demand tliat Amili;nly and the rest of the 
chief commanders, -should be delivered to the Ro- 
mmia; am), in case that this should be re&sed, in- 
stantly to declare war* When the ambassadors 
arrived at. Carthage, they addressed the sraate 
^agreeably, to these instructions. The Carthagt^ 
juians received. the alternative with no small pain: 
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and appointed the ablest member of their body to 
defend the late transactkMis. ^his person, in dis«* 
charging his commission, passed over in silence 
the tr^ty that was made with Asdrubal ; as if no 
such treaty bad been ever made : or if there had^ 
that it by no means could be thou^t to bind the 
senate, because it never had received their appn>- 
bation or consent. Upon this head, be appiealed 
to the example of the Romans themselves, and 
reminded them, that in t^e time of the Sicilian 
war, a treaty, which Lutatius had concluded with 
the Carthaginians, was afterwards 'declared by the 
Roman people to be void, as having been 'made 
without tiieir knowledge and authority. But that 
which was chiefly urged, was the treaty that was 
fully settled between the two republics, at the end 
of the war in Sicily : in which, no menticm was 
made of Spain. It was indeed declared, that no 
injury should be offered to the allies of either peo- 
ple ; but the Carthaginians showed, that the Sa- 
guntines were not at that time in alliance with the 
Romans. On this point therefore they rested 
their whole defence; and recurred again and again 
to the words of the treaty. But the Romans alto- 
gether refused to enter into this debate. They 
said, that if Saguntum bad still remained entire^ 
such discussions might perhaps have been admit*- 
ted, and the contest cleared by words. But as 
that city had been stormed and pillaged in con>- 
tempt of treaties, it was now incumbent on them> 
either to remove the charge> of having directed, or . 
connived at this injustice, by deUverio^ up to 
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pauubmeat the anibon of it; or, on the otiier 
band, by reftisiog to comply wkh this demand, to 
«vofr .without reserve, that they were sharers m 
the. guilt, and ready to await the consequences 
of* it. 

It may ^perhaps be useful to those who are at 
any time engaged in ddiberations of a like nature 
and iasportaoce, to take a closer view of the true 
Btate and merits of tiiis contest. With this desi^, 
and in order to free the reader also from those 
perplexities, in which the mistakes and prejudices 
of other historians will be likely to entan^ bim, 
we shall here set before his view the severed 
treaties that had ever been concluded between the 
two rq>ubUcs, from the earliest times. 

The ^st was of the age of Ludus Junius Bru* 
tus, and Marcus Horatius : who were created the 
iirst consuls, aAer the expulsion of the kings ; and 
•who consecrated the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
This was tinseuty-eight years before Xerxes invaded 
Greece. I have given the sense of it, with ail the 
fikill and accuracy of which I am master : for the 
laoguage^ that was used in those times, is so dif- 
ferent, fnom that which is now spoken among the 
Romans, thajt frequently the best interpreters, 
even after the closest application, are unable to 
explain it. 

^^ Betvi-een the Romans and their allies and 
tb^ Cirthtginians and their allies, there shall be 
peace and alliance upon these conditions. Neitiier 
the Romans nor their allies shall sail beyond the 
JSi^/jPromontory, unless compelled by bad wear 
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ther or an enemy. And in case that they are I 
forced beyond it, they shall not be allowed to take; 
or purchi^e any thing, except what is bardy ne** 
cessary for refitting their vessels, or f^r sacrifice ; . 
and they shall depart within five days. The mlsr^r 
cfaante, tiiat shall oflEer any goeds to sale in Sardifr 
nta, or any part of Afric, shall pay nd customs^ 
but only the usual fees to the scribe and oner ; 
and the pniblit ^th shall be a security to the mer^ 
chant, for whatever he shall sell in the presence of 
these officers. ^ K any of the Romans land in thafc 
part of Sicily which belongs to the Carthaginiaoa^ 
they shall soiTer no wrong or violence in any thing. 
The CarthagimanS' shall not ofitr any injury tn tbo 
Ardeate% Antiates, Laurentines, Circaeana, Tarra** 
cintans, or any other people of the Latins^ that 
Imve submitted to the Roman jumdiction. Nor 
9M\ they possess tbemselve& of any city icff thd 
Latins that is hot subject to the Rosoans. If any 
one of these be taken, it shaH be delivered to tha 
Romans in its entire state. The ^ Carthagmians 
shall not build any fortress in the Latin territory t 
and if they land there in a hostile manner they 
shall depart before night." 
* . This Fair Promontory stands on die north side 
of Carthage : and their design, as I imagine, in not 
permkting the Romans to sail forwards .to th« 
southward of it, was, that they might, conceal from 
them the knowledge of the country that lay round 
%2acium and the Little Syrtis ; which, on account 
of its uncommon richness and fertility, wat ciffied,^ 
the Markets. But in case ttmt ibey am.fofca^ 
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beyond it by rough weather, or an enemy, they 
then engage indeed, to supply them with whatever 
may be wanted for refitting their vessels, or for sa- 
crifice ; but allow nothing to be taken beyond what 
is barely necessary: and enjoin them to depart 
within five days. But Carthage, and the other 
parts of Afric that stand on this side of the Fair, 
Promontory, together with Sardinia likewise, and 
as much of Sicily as belonged to the Carthagi* 
nians, are left open to the Roman merchants: 
and. the public faith is pledged for their security, 
QBd equitable treatment. 

It is to be observed, that the Carthaginians here 
speak of Afric and Sardinia, as being entirely sub* 
ject to their jurisdiction. But with regard to Si- 
cily, the conditions of the treaty are expresisly 
limited to those parts of the island only which are 
said to belong to Carthage. The Romans ob- 
serve, on their part also, the same manner of ex- 
pression, in speaking of the Latin territory : and 
no mention is made of the rest of Italy, which they 
had not at that time subdued. 

There was afterwards another treaty, in which 
the Carthaginians included the Tyrians and the 
Uticeans : and to the Fair Promontory before men- 
tioned, they now added Mastia and Tarseium; 
beyond which, it was not permitted to the Romans 
to sail in search of plunder, or to build any city. 
These are the words of the treaty. 

" Between the Romans and their allies, jwid the 
Carthaginic^ns, Tyrians, Uticeans, and their allies, 
there, shall be peace and alliance upon these con- 
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^itions. The Romans shall not sail in search of 
plunder, nor carry qn any traffic, nor build any 
city, beyond the Fair Promontory, Mastia, and Tar- 
tseium. If the Carthaginians take any city of the 
Latins, not belonging to the Roman jurisdiction, 
they may reserve to themselves the prisoners, with 
the rest of the booty, but shall restore the city. If 
any of the Cartha^nians gain any captives, frotn a 
people that is allied, by a written treaty, with the ^ 
Romans, though they are not the subjects of their 
empire, they shall not bring them into the Roman 
ports : in case they do so, the Romans shall be 
allowed to claim, and set them free. The same 
condition shall be observed also by the Romans : 
and when they land, in search of water, or provi- 
sions, upon any country that is subject to the Car- 
thaginians, they shall be supplied with what is ne*- 
cessary, and then depai't, without offering any vio- 
lence to the allies and friends of Carthage. The ^ 
breach of these conditions shall not be resented as 
a private injury, but be prosecuted as the public 
cause of either people. Tlie Romans shall not 
carry on any trade, or build any city in Sardinia 
or in Afric: nor shall they even visit those coun-^ 
trieis, unless for the sake of getting provisions, or 
refitting their ships. If they are driven upon them 
» by a storm, they shall depart within five days. 
In those parts of Sicily which belong to the Car^ 
thaginians, and in the city of Carthage, the Rov 
mans may expose their goods to sale, and do 
every thing that is permitted to the citizens, of the 
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Tepbblie* Tb^ same Mulg^ace shall be jieliied 
to the CaribaginiaM at Rooie." 

In the second treaty, as jb the foraaer, the 
Carthaginians, asaert their entire right to Afric 
a<id Sardinia^ and forbid the entrance of the Ra- 
Aians there, oii any pretence. But in speaking of 
SicUy^ they mention only so inoch of the island as 
bad submitted to the power of Carthage. The 
Booians jtse also the saime manner of expreasioiiy 
iti that part of the treaty which regards the conn- 
Iry of the Latins : where they stipulate, that Ibe 
Oarthaginiana shall off^r no injury to the Antiates, 
Ardeaiesi Tarracinians, and Circaeans. Thes? 
^ere the people wh<> inhabited the maritime towns 
of Latium. 

About the tilne uhen Pyrrhus invaded Italy, 
before the Carthaginiims were engaged in the war 
6{ Sicily, a third treaty, was concluded : in.wfaichi 
• the conditions of the former two were all confirm- 
ed, together with this condition. 

^^ If the CWthaginians or the Romans enter 
into any treaty with king . Pyrrhus, this condition 
§iati. be inserted : that it shaU be allowed to either 
people to send aissistance to the other, if Uieir 
(Country he invaded, That to whomsoever such 
fttsistance shall be sent, the Cartha^nians shall be 
obliged to furnish vessels, both for the passage 
and ' return : but the pay of the troops shall be 
discharged by those, in whose service thpy are em* 
ployed. The Carthaginians shall assist the Ro- 
mans by sea, if it be necessary : but the nayal 
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Iqrces shall not be comp^ed to dkesoihark agMnat 
their own eonsent" 

The first of these treaties was coi]£raied by 
oath^ in the fottqwing manner. The Csurtbagi* 
nians swore by the Gods of their country; and 
the Roaians by a stone, agreeably to aa ancient 
eustoQo; and by Mars Enyalius. The ceirdifiony 
of swearing by a stone was thus perforcned. *Tb/9 
person, that was appointed to this office^ having 
first sdlemnly attested the public faith for the dw 
observance of the treaty, took in his hands a 
stone, and pronounced the following words^ ^^ If 
I. swear truly, may the Gods be propitious to iftie. 
But tf I think, or act, any thing that is eont^ry to 
my oath, then l6t the rest enjoy in safety tJ^eir 
<:f)uatry, laws, possessions, hou8eboldrgpd% and 
sepulchres ; and let me akme be cast out from the 
society, as this stdne is now cast away." At the 
aame t&ne be threw away the stone. 

These treaties are still preserved on tables of 
lovass, in the apartment of the iEdiles in th^ 
capitol. That Philinus never saw them, is not 
much to be wondered at : since, even in our 
times, many of the oldest men, both Carthagi* 
fiians and Romans, who are thought to have nmde 
the closest search into the antiquities and history 
of their several countries, are ignorant that any 
siji^h treaties now exist. But it seems a matter of . 
just surprii^e, that this historian should venture to 
assert a fact, which is so clearly falsified and 
refuted by these genuine records : nor is it easy to 
wnceive, upon what grounds he has done it. For , 
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in the second book of his work, hie affirms, that 
the Romans M'ere, by. an express convention, 
excluded from every part of Sidly, as the Cartha- 
ginians were from Italy ; and that the first descent 
of the Romans upon the island was made in viola- 
tion of their oaths, and in direct breach of what 
had thus been stipulated. Yet it is certain, that 
no traces of any such convention can any where 
be found. These mistakes were slightly men- 
tioned in our preliminary books. But it was 
necessary, in this place, to enter into a more 
minute examination of them, because they have 
hitherto derived great weight from the authority 
of the writer, and misled many from the truth. 
If we reflect, indeed, on the design and purpose. <^ 
that first expedition into Sicily; that it was to 
take the Mamertines under their protection; to 
defend a people, w*ho, in seizing Rhegium and 
Messana, had been guilty of an act of flagrant- 
perfidy; it must be acknowledged, that it will not 
altogether be an easy task, to excuse or justify the 
Romans. But to affirm, that this descent was 
made in violation of any treaty, is an instance of 
the greatest ignorance. 

When the war of Sicily was ended, another 
treaty was concluded, in the following terms. 

'* The Carthaginians shall abandon Sicily, with 
all the islands that lie between Sicil}^ and Italy. 
The allies of both republics shall be safe from vio- 
lence. It shall not be permitted to either people, 
to exercise any act of power, build any fortress, or, 
hyy soldiers, in the territory of the other; nor 
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shall the allies of the one be received into any*al- 
liance with the other. The Cartha^nians shall 
pay immediately one thousand talents, and two 
thousand two hundred more in the course of ten 
years ; and they shall restore the Roman prisoners 
without ransom/' 

' At the end of the African war, when the Romans 
had again declared war against Carthage, some 
new conditions were added to this treaty ; by which 
the Carthaginians consented ^* to give up Sardinia, 
and to pay another sum of twelve hundred talents/' 

The last treaty, or convention, was that made 
with Asdrubal in Spain : by which it was stipulat* 
ed, '^ that the Carthaginians should not pass the 
Iberus with an army/' 

Tliese are the several treaties that ever were con- 
cluded between the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
to the time of Annibal. It is easy to remark from 
these, that the first invasion of Sicily by the Ro- 
mans was by no means made in violation of those 
engagements which they had sworn to observe. 
But on the other hand, when they declared war a 
second time against the Carthaginians, and forted 
them to yield up Sardinia, and to pay a heavier 
tribute ; it must be owned, 'that they had no cause 
at all, nor any colour of justice for such proceed- 
ing : but basely took advantage of the distresses in 
which the republic was then involved. For with 
regard to that which is sometimes urged in their 
defence, that, in the time of the African war, some 
Roman mercfaai^ts were injuriously treated by the 
Carthaginians; we have seen particularly in the 
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former book^ that the Cartba^iaus, upon the first 
coiDplabty released all those that had been detain- 
ed in their ports : and that tl>e Roofians, in acknow- 
ledgement of the favour that had been shown tbem 
by this compliance, immediately seirt home, with- 
out any ransom, all the Caithaginian prisoners. 

Since this, then, is the true state of things on both 
sides, it remains that we last inquire, wnether the 
war must injustice be imputed to the Carthaginians 
or the Romans. We have already seen the rea- 
SCMDS which the former urged in vindication of their 
conduct. Let us now consider those that have 
been advanced in opposition to tliem : not inde^ 
by the Romans of that age, who were so greatly 
enraged at the destruction of Saguntum;, that they 
could not even attend to any reasons, but by those 
of later times. It is said then^ that the treaty made 
with Asdrubal was by no means to be disregarded, 
as the Carthaginians had the boldness to affirm; 
since it did not rest upon any such reserved condi- 
tion as was found in the treaty of Lutatius, which 
ended with these express terms; ^^ These ccmdi- 
ttons shall be firm and binding, in case that tbey 
be ratified by the Roman people ;" but was fully 
and finally concluded by tt)e authority of Asdrubal. 
And by this ti*eaty it was stipulated, ^^ that -the 
Caithaginians should not pass the Iberas with an 
army.*^ It is also urgedjj that by the treaty whkh 
put an end to tiie war of Sicily, it was provided, 
*' that no injury should be offered to the allies of 
either people :" that this was not to be understood, 
fis the Cartha^uians laboured to explain it, conr 
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c^nb^ tboise j^kuMV ^^4 ^i^ present nt thart tiove 
111 alliatioe mth tbem ; for ip tbul case, $oni6tbmg 
of tbis kkid woidd bave b^eo added ; ^^ No new 
ftUianqe should be Jnlide by .eithier people ;" or, 
*^ Tbe allies, which either ^ people may hereafter 
m$i/iGf dMi not be included in the terms of the 
prep^eot treaty :" but that, as no such eautioa was 
inserted, it was manifest, that the security thus 
ment|<Hi€d in the treaty related not to those alone 
Ptdbo w^re at that time in the alliance of either 
p^ple^. but to all that should afterwards lie ad« 
mitted to it. And in truth, this way of reasoning 
^^eins to be perfectly just iand telid. For it is not 
to be cOQcdyed that these two republics would 
have coose&nted to any treaty that should deprive 
them of the power of receiying into their idUaaoe 
sudi nations as occasions mi^ .present, or of de- 
fending tbem, when r^cdlved, from every kind of 
injury. In a word, their whole intei^ion may be 
thus explained. With respect to the people that 
were then in alliance with them, it is provided, that 
they ^^l b^ secure from yiol^ce, and tliat thoM 
who had embraced the protection of either state 
should pot be admitted as dllies of the other. And 
with re^rd to the allies that might afterwards be 
received, they sefem to have been clearly enough 
designed in tbe following cauti<Hi : ^' It shall not 
be permitted to either people to levy soldiers, or to 
exerdse any act of power in the territories, or the 
allied provinces, of the other. On both sides, al] 
shall be sa£^ and free from injury.'' 
Now tbe people of Saguntum, many years be? 
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fore the time of Aonibal, had placed thdr city un- 
der the protectioD of the Romans. Of this there 
is undoubted evidence, in a ftct that was acknow*> 
ledged even by the Curtha^ians themselves. For 
whai their gpvemm^it was disturbed by some in- 
testine tumults, the Saguntines, instead of having 
recourse to the Carthaginians, who were at that 
time settled in their nei^ibourhood, and had ob- 
tained great pow^ in Spain, referred all their con* 
tests to the sole decision o{ the Romans, and with 
the hdp of their autliority restored order to their 
state. 

On the whole, then, it may fiurly be condudedy 
that if the destruction of Saguntum was the cause 
of the war, it was unjustiy entered into by the Car- 
thaginians^ that it was contrary to the treaty of 
Lutatius ; which provided, that no injury should be 
offered to the allies of either people ; and a mani- 
fest violation also of the convention made with As- 
drubal ; in which it was stipulated, that the Car- 
thaginians should not pass the Iberus with an army. 
But on the other hand, if the Carthaginians ^[)gag- 
ed in the war, because they had been forced to 
yidd up Sardinia, and pay a second tribute ; if 
they only seized the first favourable occasion of 
avenging all the insults and the losses which their 
enemies, taking advantage also of the times, had 
brought upon them ; it must then be owned, that 
their conduct may well be vindicated, upon the 
principles of reason and of justice. 

Among the undisceming part of my readers, 
many perhaps will think, that I am too minute and 
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tedious in these inquiries* It is true, indeed, that 
a distinct and close survey of past events, tho^ugh 
it mi^t yield some entertainment to the curious, 
would, however, be 6f little use, if mankind were 
able of themselves, without the assistance of ex- 
ample, to repd effectually every stroke of foitune, 
and obviate die evils that are incident to life* But 
such is human nature, that this can by no means be 
affirmed, eidier of public societies, or of single 
men ; since the most fair and flourishing condition 
is so subject to decay and change, that we can 
build no lasting expectations on it. And it is oa^ 
this account, that the knowledge of past transac- 
tions ought to be esteemed not a mere amusement 
only, but rather an instructive and a necessary 
study. For unless we have made due reflection 
upon the conduct of men in former times, how shall 
we learn the arts of gaining allies and fi^iends, when 
any danger threatens our country, or ourselves ? 
If we meditate any conquest, or form any project 
of importance, how shall we be able, without this 
knowledge, to make choice of proper instruments 
for the execution <tf our designs ? Or, in case that 
we are satisfied with our present states and for- 
tunes, how shall we support ourselves by such last* 
ing strength and credit, as may at all times guard 
our interests from every thing that would undermine 
and shake them ? For those among whom we live, 
like actors on a stage, appear before us under such 
a dress, as best may suit with the present times, 
and with the characters which they assume. To 
these their words and actions are all accommodate 
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ed ; so that it is hardly possible to penetrate into 
their real sentiments, or draw oat the tmthto l^t, 
. fitim the darkness under whic^ it is indosCrkmlj 
concealed. But in the accounts of fcmner ages, 
tiie &cts themselves disdose to us the real views^* 
and genuine disposition of the actors. And from 
hence we are enabled to discern, in varions circum- 
stances, from whom we reasonably may expect 
good offices, favour, assistance, or the contrary ; 
and to know with perfisct certainty, what kind of 
persons may be induced to compasdonate oor dis- 
tresses, defend our cause with zeal, and join us in 
avenging any injuries, to which we may faa^ been 
exposed. A knowledge surely of the greatest use 
and benefit, both in the administration of public 
affairs, and in the conduct also of private life. Bat 
in order to gain tins end, it will be necessary, that 
both the author and tiie reader, instead of being 
satisfied with a bare relation of events, shonU 
carefuUy consider all timt passed both before and 
after, as well as at the time of each transaction. 
For if we take fir6m history the motives to whidi 
every action owed its birth, the manner in which it 
was carried into execution, the end that was pfo* 
posed, and whether the event was answerable or 
Dot to the first design ; \rhat remains is a mere ex* 
ercise fit for schools, and not a work of science ; 
and though it may afibrd perhaps some transienl 
amusement to the mind, is not capable of yielding 
anv sound instruction, or lasting service. 

If any one should think, that few persons will be 
inclined either to buy, or read, this history, 09 acr 
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coant of tlie number and the bulk of the books 
wbich it iXMitains, let him comider, that it is much 
ie68 difficult, both to purchase and to read through 
forty books, which give a close and uninterrupted 
relation of the affairs of Italy, Sicily, and Afric, 
from <lhe time of Pyrrhus, at which the history of 
Timfieus is eoncluded, to the destruction of Car* 
l^ge ; and of all the great events that happened 
in the other parts of tfie world, from the itight of 
Cleomeaes the Spaitan, to the batde between the 
Ache&aAS and the Romans near the Isthmus ; than 
either to procure, or read, all the separate and par- 
ticular histories of these transactions. For besides 
that they exceed in bulk the size of this work, it is 
certain also, that no re$\ knowledge or improvement 
can be expected from them. For they not only 
diSsT from each other in their accounts of facts, 
but in general take no notice of many great events 
that were coincident with those which they relate ; 
and from which, if all of them were ranged toge- 
ther, and comprehended under one single view, the 
mind would be enabled to form a far more perfect 
judgement of the truth, tlian it can ever gain from 
a distinct and separate survey of each. We may 
also add, that by the very nature of their works 
these writers are debarred from those inquiries, 
<^hieh 9re of the &tst and chief importance. For 
the most useful part of history, as we have already 
mentioned, is the knowledge of what passed before 
imd after every great event ; and especially of the 
causektkat produieed it Tfeus for instance, the 
war oCI^Sip gave occasion^ to that of ^^litiochus ;^ 
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tiiatof Annibal, to the war with Philip; and the 
war of Sicily to that of Annibal : and between these 
wars, a great variety of incidents intenrasied, whic^^ 
though different perhaps in their first aim and pur^ 
pose, were at last all inclined together towards the 
same single end. Now'this may all be fully und^r^ 
stood from general history ; but by no means fronti 
the accounts of single wars, as that of Perseus, fc^ 
instance, or of Philip. It might with equal reason 
be supposed, that the bare description of puticulap 
battles, as they are found in these historians, would 
be sufficient to conrey a perfect knowledge of the 
disposition and entire economy of a whole wan 
But as this can never be expected from them, it isr 
manifest, that a work like mine must be judged ia 
all points to excel particular histories, as much ms 
solid instruction is te be preferred to an raotpty tale* 
We now return from this digression. 



CHAP. IV. 

When the Carthaginians had ended thrir dis- 
course, the Romans made no reply to the ai^nieitf» 
which tbey had urged in their defence. But the oldest 
of the ambassadors, folding his ^rm^tit rouiid looif 
and slid wing it to the senate, told them, thattberda^. 
were contained both peace and war; and th^ 
mi^t choose whichever of the , two best pleased 
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tfarai.> Tbe kiog of the CaftltajpoiaM wswertd, 
that he might tfaroir out that wbioh was moetagi^ 
able to himself. *AoA wheo the apribassador m- 
plied that it should be war, the senate, with nlmost 
^one Toice, cried out, that they actepited it; after 
which the aasembly sqMurated. 

Amiibal was at thb Ume in wintar qikarlisrs at 
New Cartba^. He fir^t sent hoo&e the Spaniaids 
to their seferal ckies:; ia the hope, thiit by this ia^- 
dulgenoe he ^loiild fix them in bb iutfereals, and 
oblige them to his service for the time to come. 
He afterwards gave instructioiis to his^ blnolher Aa- 
drofaal, for governing the country in his absence^ 
end defendii^ it against the Romaos* His last ^caife 
was, in what manner he might most efiectnally pro>* 
vide for the qoiet aud iieciirity o£ AMc^ For this 
purpose he put in practice aVery Sensible and. wise 
expedient : making a body of African troops pass 
over into Spain, and another body of Spaniards 
into Afiric; and thus connecting both those ooiin^ 
(tries in the bonds of a reciprocal fidelity^ The 
troops of Spmn that were sent into Afric, were the 
Thersitse^ Mastians, some Sjpaniards of the wbun^ 
tains, and the Olcades. Their numbers amounted 
in the whcle to twelve hundred horse, and tbirteai 
4hou8Biid^ dght hundred, and fifty foot To these 
.wei« added also weight hundred and seventy Btt«- 
.leares; * a people whose name, as well as that of 
«the iskmd which they inhabit, is derived fix>m their 
i»istom of uttng a slin^ in. battle. These troops 
were all distributed through the parts of Afric 
called Metagonia; a small number only excepted, 
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who w«tte iBent to Cwthage. . Four thousand ;Me- 
iagQ«iiim8 ivere 8taU0Ded aliQ m at weU 

to dCvVe at htttttgop at to attbt in the defence cf 

Wkb Atdmbal in Spain, he left My qumqne- 
rmnts, two quadriremet, and -^ve trirenea. Thirty- 
two of iJtm qdinquereniea, and the five tmalnes^ 
nvete opfupletdy equipped To ti^ttae he added 
likewise a body of ftMrees, bddi hocae asEid ibet 
The tsavaky consisted of four hundred mstAiAf 
Xib3^h4enician8 and A&icant, three baofixed Lor- 
gite; and a mixed body of ei^teen hundred, 
coaaposied of Numidians, Masayliws, Maoiaaa» 
Maissttsylions, and MaiHrasiant» wfaoae ooontry hy 
towards the ocean* 1^ in&ntry was jcompoaed <^ 
eleven thousand, ei^ hundred^ and fi% Afiicana; 
three hundred L^rians; and five hiaidred Ba- 
ieaips; together with twenty-one depbai^. If I 
have giv^n here m more preciae and accurate. de«* 
tail of all. that was now transacted by Aimibal in 
Spain, than :eQuld perhaps have bemi expected even 
Irom one who himself h^ borne some part in the 
opnduct of those, fkffiufs, 1 must deebe the .reader 
not jto thiiik it strange ; nor to rank me aniong,those 
iH^riters whagover their own fictione. under aucfai^a 
dressy as. miiy seem most nearly to. reseniUer.tbfi 
iakiijipt truth. For I faund atLacinium a taUe of 
bra^t) on which all these eiramisiances w^re en- 
g^ved^ by the erdeirn of Annibal himself^ when he 
w^ Vk :Itaiy V .And .1^ thfs« ^seeaned to l^ a monur 
fi^irt of .thl^;Ar3t authority^ I ^ave dc^ely copied it 

k»y-«9tatwn.. : . 



AMm,'lmfki^tiMB pEbHAdA iii/lkelutte8tflte» 
iier £m* the B9emilty bolh of Spm wadAAk^ now 
waked <mly for the mnmA o( tirade mestoogeitt 
that w^re expected to retaro to him from the Gmuh; 
fbr he had' endeavQured to ioforio hiaisetf, with att 
the exactness that was possible, of the feftility-of 
^ cdaatry that lay beneath the Al|», iad aktag 
the Po ; pf the iiumbeis <uid caurage of the peo- 
ple; and al><>fe^a&, whether they stttretMoed any 
resentment against the Romans^ from their ihritar 
wara ; - of wilch we have already ^ven some ao 
county that the reader nn^ more fidly comprehend 
the* things which we are now going to relate. His 
ehief ^ipectatidas of success in his iatei^dad eibteii- 
prisie were hoik indeed upon the pissishttice wfaieh 
be hoped to find among die Gaols. t» it eeenssd 
scarcely possible to tnaiatahi tiie war ^in Italy 
against the Romans, unless these nations eotdd te 
€fngaged to join him with tiieir forees, after he had 
first surmounted the diftcnhias' of- the country 
that lay between. He atnt tbertfovei with the 
greatest care, to idl the chi^ that l»v%d among the 
Alps, and to those Hke^rise who posaasied'tiie'eoun- 
try on. tfiis mAe of Ihem; and endeavom'^d by every 
kind of promise to tempt their hopes, (uid draw 
Ihem to hb party. A^t last, when hi&aaesiefigers 
were returtied, aiMl had informed htiti, that the 
Gauls were pei^eetly dtepoeed to favour hk des^, 
and eiren enpected his approach with eagamess; 
and that the passage acioss the Alps, though Ukrif 
to^ be att^ded whh great paina and diftculQr^ wat 
audi, however, as in the end niiflhf ba iMsmuiiiMUii^ 
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as tbe spring adtaticedy her drew ootdl his fotccs 
from ,^bmt winter quarters. Tbe news abo, which 
he had' just' before received from Carthage, had 
greatly raised his hopes, and ghren him foU assar- 
ifaoe* of tbe approbatikm- of his ^low^dtiaens. He 
in>w;^tiierefore, openly dedated his iatnUMnKto the 
nmsf, and exhorted *tbem to make war^^uast ths 
BoBiaDS. He infenkied tliem of the manner in 
whidh thid peiople had demanded, th«t fanhsetf, Mh 
gether iidth the other ehitfs, should be delivered 
inlO'thcir bands. He described tlie ridiness*of the 
coontry tfina^ wlMh tiiey were to pass ; and ac- 
quainted them with the favourable disposidonrof 
the (Saols, and the promise whieh they had madeto 
jkm him with their, forces. Wlien die mukiliiide 
cried out, that they wouM cheerfaily attend him, 
he a))piauded their alaerity, fixed the day for Ihw 
d^paarhtre^ and* dismissed the assembly. 

These tbmgr tiien bein^ all thus regnlaled dur« 
ing the» tinle crf^ winter, and the necessary moasnyes 
lilken for the^etafhy of' both Spain and Africa oa 
tbe tii^* oppemit^ Annibal began his march,. with 
ninety tbousaod foot, and twelve thousand bofse, 
*He* passed the iberas, and with inciediUe' rapidir 
ty, though not withoQt many obstinate faattks,ia9d 
m^reat kvB of men, reduced all tbe natimia.tfiat 
snhahitfed 'bot\v«en diat river . and . Ihe Pyrenaeaa 
mgnrnteMS ; - the Ilorgetes, Bsrgusiiins, iEnenosians; 
^ml ' AmkiskiiMis. He gave to. Hmmo- the care -of 
the; domiuer^d eon ntriea^* with a power lo eaensiBe 
Mir/emiiWMttil aifiobitosdieneignty <ovei>4he Barg»^ 
siws^4iawapf>ahrse ^speciatty were jmspMted . <if 
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iftviHirhig the iirterests of ifaje Romuifs. He left 

•lao^witb him a dfeticbmeot frooi fa^ arwy, of tea 

rtwmnaml jEmM, .and a. thouwind hw«; togfthi^ 

with all the baggi^ of the tcoops that were de* 

•igoed ta uttepd Um into It4y* . He m^ hack^ 

fikeiriae^aa ^equal aumher of tbe.Sp^oifth foaoes ^ 

4hek Mvoal citic«*; beipgdesirouanot; qnly tp.se** 

0iira to hiimi9lf» hy thi» indi^gm^errt^. ^ii^KIWb.^ 

the paople that wei« iviwdiiyiiitHt^;, b^ 

4»i i r ay alta, by^the hofieiOf setttrniHg.ftgiwn to lib(U£ 

aativecouotiy, both tbie. troops. tb^ yofise aqgi^ged 

4oi follow him in the present expeditiQt^r.vod Ijbi^se 

likeiii8e;th«t w^e left bf^Hpd luo^ in Spakii. io^qtfjB 

that faa should iwaot^theii: fiervice jp aay fuU/xefix^ 

igeucy.-. ••'..,-. /• . 

The army thus difvioiiaibered;Of the heayy \m^ 

fpige/Md camistiBg, in the whole oi fifty .thWawl 

foot and nwe thottsaiid hierqe^ «w^ 

fi9iw«rdB,f:by the^way.oftiie P^a:<f««BAaii|M3wiiip8^ 

iDtorder to pass Ihe Rbqae; hewg'iiot so eoniifler^ 

able in their. nodiberSt as.fioii^ tt^tegao^aesf^of fh^ 

troops; for tbey yirenQoaH tried spUiersi ft^en 

^aalLdiseiplioed, and iQured to.aotiiHhi by^jtbemoKte 

But ta ovdar la clear thta pert ^ ottr bjetoi^y jrera 
alLobseutity^iit will ba Jieeeasairy^iito. tirac0 out dis* 
liaclly lihei:Qttntffyi#oin wibeocetAoaibjiyi jb^n bj^ 
maidi, thesplaeet thfovgh-wbi^^h he passed, aad jbbe 
amyil^.iiibiehifhe imt entered ril^y./ Nor.vipttit 
ho sufiiciaoi^^ bainriy;Ao; inserts tl^ aaaies ef-n^veit 
a«d:of)eitk»^.ast4lM^1ltts^)inai)s4^ ioiiiw 
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gtfiing, that'tfie recital of thek niuMB alone laMt/ik 
once convey a foil conception of the plncea. Witli 
regard to those pkces ifidfeed, with iMndi wehtt^e 
been b^ore acqtiakfed, tfie nmalion of tfadr namea^ 
9i it Tcfti^ ^m to the memory, peiiiapa may tie 
MifididHt feMhe' end that fo pvoposed; Bet witfi 
reapefct tothone, of vAaxAk we hate ao pi«wui 
knowledge, it' moftt be allowed, tfiatnotgmi^r ad*' 
tmntage cantirise fr6m tfie bare rental ef tbair 
names, ftum ftMa thefepe^tion ofatiy otfaaraoiHids 
fiiat are toid of -sense and meaning whMi only 
MrHei tito ear, but make no impressioa on the iiii«* 
derstanding. For unless the mind' hah* MOMlhing 
to which it can apply and •'fix itsrif ; ' somatUng uJ^ 
ready conceived and understood, to which that 
v^hitlX is bfeard may be< i^eferred ; it mmt of neees- 
iity be l^st'itf deobt aAd'ignoranee. Sinoa^ tfaaae*" 
fere^ "^re tttoto spel^ of things imlaiowa^ /^e shall 
endeiH^Mrtoieadtfae reider toa vighftappopriimt 
sion of Mieal, by ciomieeihig them wiih iboaa that 
are* already Imown and famttiar ^ him. 

The firsthand mo^t general notion then, in whidh 
sill manUnjEl agree, and whidii even the vulgnr^h^ 
prehen<t, h^^bM by which weconcmve the heawas 
round us to be divided into the four quarteis^irf 
East, W«sili, North, and-Soiitfi. The aext step is, 
tb'Cdnsider tb^ several pana'ol the eaMb as iyihg 
beneath the one or otter ef^^es* dtvisi^s'; aad 
thus we are ^abile to tefef^ etett the' piac^ ^hitfa 
w^ have Oever seen or known, 4o ehmreeUiad siid 
determieate coacefHien; Tfai5 beiafg dime \rithr le^ 
pai to the whole earthy ifereiM4fta(hfit^'<4iieiva 



tbe Mja» mbfiaastd of 4ivUum in «|^eakuig of tkafc 
portiOQ tff k.wtiiflb me kwwtq be inh^bit^^ Now. 
tiii» Gootistai of tfuree 99p«rate puti; the firit oft 

EoMpe;^ wd ti9ie)ie are bouoded by thaTomii^ tho? 

BttWfMm tbe TumIb and tbe Nile» lie» Aiias ead^ 
itft aituetkiii with respect to the beevens i^beaeelbr 
tlMt sfiMe whidn i» fpQtained betweeo the pcwibrv 
CMt eod.theJKMMfc. Afrjp. lies betiiiew the Nite 
end ^ BiUers of: Hercules ; in|dec.thfii,pa)rt of tbi^ 
heeveos wbieb esteiids £f¥m the sQiitb 14 the WH^ 
west;. end jfcuii tbaoice ^wwaxds to the wes^ wjbicb 
cotnoidas mitb tbe PiUerfl of jtlercules. So thai 
these ;two Qountriesy taken togi^tbei: ip a gpoeral 
ideir^ poesess all the ipe«e jirom east to west» 011 
the sotttbem side of tbe MM^emineaa sea^ 0{^ 
IMUke to^tfiese» 00 tbe north aide of tbe same sea» 
lieafiiNreye} .being: ealMided' also, witbHat jSffy w^ 
terrmytion* ^ai<east to wesjL The greateit iiud tb# 
most cohaideraUe part of it i^ that. w14g1i faUs h^ 
neath the north, and possesses all the space - her 
tweett tbe river TaiiaiaiaQd Narbo; i^cb last 
fdaee iSf. situated tpwa(^s,tbe west, ^t a sesaUrdi#r 
lanoaqiAy fttws MawlWje|»d tbose nquth^ by^wbicb 
4be Rhone dipebargVK itself into the Savdinifui, sea. 
The QatJs.are the peeple who possess the country 
ittm NarbOi fo the Pyren^Mi), ip>antaHis ; widch 
aMtend io,,oi)e fMiiatiniied cham jfrom.the Meditei^ 
jranews «ea,.j(e the .<]t9eaii- /I^he sest pf Europe^ 
%^Q» tbeiff) fqwntaw% w|^wi^^d< to. the Pilli^rs..Qf 
^^Vmm^\kib9m^ tfaeMediterraRean, 
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attd'imrdy by tfie ocean, or mnior wou The 
odODtry wbieh fies ^aloog tbe Ibmier, w ter as* to 
die PillaA of Henmles, is calM Spam. Aittliat 
#faidi is waihad by tiie Cfsimm-, or great M^ 
ifig been but btdy discovered, has Mt]fot o^ 
afty settled name. ItispoBMnedliymfaeeorbar* 
barous people, who are trery n u mero os ; aad.of 
tti mm we shall talte occasion to speak more parti* 
crihriy in another place. But as it has never yet 
been teown with any certamty, whether iBthsopia, 
Whidi is the i^aee where Asia and Afric meet toge* 
ther, be a contin^it extending forwards to the 
sou A; or whether it be surrounded by the sea; so 
tfidse parts of Europe Mbewise, that He between 
Narbo.ahd the Tanais towahls the noitii, have hi«* 
therto-' been quite concealed from our diseoveries* 
In toine^fotare time, perhi^, our paias may lead 
us'tO'ii knowledge dF those ceuntries. But all that 
has hitiierto heen.writbsn ot reported of them nmst 
he eonsideied ittmere hbke «nd invention, and not 
the fruit of sikiy real search or genuine inlohna^ 
iSen.- * •«■ 

This, I think, w9l be softeient to give tbe reader 
some txmciiption even of these pitats'tb whichhe 
is n stranger ; as he may now be iMe alwa^ t* 
refer tiiem to the one or other of • these gew^ 
ttl divisions marhedobl ai^ aseerttined by. tile 
poditbn of the heavens*; aiid may turn Us miad 
towards tt^vh as often as tixy are named in ^ the 
^urse of this work, in the same ofiaiitMr^s tho^^K 
directs its view toai^y object that is4N>inted out tb 
\tB observance^ - W^-ilfm ^AHneour Haivittioik - 
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The CwthttiiMttft vae atthb iwie pg«4€aiMi 
of all Umt.park ^ Afric wUch lies aleog (be Modr* 
tanraneaD sea^ firoiB the Phftteoean Ahacft» wkicb. 
are 0fif3e»te to the greater Syrtis, to ^ PiUax& of 
Heic«te« Tiiis coa^t, in its fall extent, includes a. 
space of more than aiateen tiiousand staciia. They 
liad also pMMd tbe Stratfs, and suUdaed aU Sifiaio 
t3 iurasto liieie roeks, wUcb, on the side towards 
the MfditarsaDeaa sea, form tbe extreme poiot of 
the Fyrens0aa mouataias; tbe boundary that di- 
vides Spain from Gaul. These xocks are distant 
from the Bfllars of Hereoles about ei^t thousand 
itadia« 

The distance from tbe same Pillars to; New Gar* 
tibage, from whence Annibal began his. march to* 
jm&s It^y, is three thousand stttdia; from that 
dty to the Iberua, two thousand six liundred ; and 
6mn thence to Smpoviam^ sii;teea bundised ; and 
the sane nmnber afiwwarda to tbe passp^.of tbe 
fthone* For the whole of this roiAtft has he^n acr 
ourately meaavMl by tbe Romans^; and xlistin- 
gaished by dbtances, eMh of eight stadia. From 
the passa^ of tberRbooei if we tabe our coarse up 
te riMr»:to the bagiiming of the Alps, we may 
touBl the (tt^oce to }m:fwr^fG^, hundred ^stadia ; 
aod tbe roa4 across tho^e foo^nta^ns^ till we arr^e 
m the plains that are watered by tbe Pq, twdve 
Imdr^ more. Thus tb^ r|Mi(^ wbiqh Anuibal 
wiw.idesigned to tate, fraa» New Carthage into 
Italy, contttoed in its wfa^e lei^th. about xiipe 
fhousandi stadia. 
. lie :bad already ^riDOiifited almost Qpe h^f pf 
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thn loDg nmrcfc ; bat tiie mwl dbnyimiM aiiA iat- 
Scfoit part was yet to come. He waB now pir^iptit' 

nman mounlaiiw, not without Mane ai^Mimskio 
Ihat the Gaols oii^ takeadvMCageoftheatmiglb 
of those defiles, and fidl upon hinf kk hm march. 
When tile Romans were informed by thwr a«ba»< 
sadors of ^ that bad been debated atift d^lemuaeil 
SI the senate of Carthage, and at thasame tune 
heard witfi great surprise, that AnMttal was at 
ready advanced beyond the Ibcanisw They resolve 
ed, ti!ierefore, that an amqr should iassMdial^ bt 
raised and sent to Spain, under the command ^ 
Poblios CcHnelius; and anoAer, with Tiberius 
Sempronios, into Aii-ic. And while the cansnlr 
were employed in periecting the levies, andmalri^g 
an the necessary prqiwrations, they usoddMir o^ 
most dil^ence to eompkHe tlie setttament-of tbaao, 
coloriies, wfaicfa they bad some time before nsolvcd 
to send into Gtuh They made haste to e&elose 
the towns with walls ; and ordeyed the didaens that 
were to inhabit them, of whom six thousand wete 
allotted to each cblony, to be all present en the 
place within thirty days. Ite one of these new 
cities was built on this side of the Po, uid enUed 
Flacentia; the other on the otiier side, and was 
namea Cremona 

But scarcely were the inhabitants asfived,^ wtasn 
the Boian Gaub, who bad long watohed in secpet 
for some favourable occasion to shake off thisr al- 
Kance with the Romaiis, bdng now endodmgad by 
^e near approach of ^tte Cartbagtmao asoiy» re* 
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folded opaaif to tt^kHH ; iSKiwidg ndt^ftrd 'to'tlie 

siAiy of their eoantiyinen, whom diey had grreii 

tt hostages it the eemdusioti of their last wa^ 

agdoMIlM Bomans, which we described in tiielUr^ 

merhooh. And ¥umag prevailed with the ItM^ 

feritais IfteWiie, whose old resentoieiit agriflst the 

R0Biati9 WHs'itot yet extinguished, Co assist th^ 

with' their ii»r«es, they wasted' all the lands that 

were idkitlbd to 'these n6w ebionies; pursued tia^ 

Romans, who fled before them, as^ as Mutinai, 

another df^lbeii' Odtonies, and invested them closely 

jii Ifae pl#ce. ' There Weie attfong them thi«e Ror 

mans dl^ <ifotin^ifthed rank, who bad been ^eni'to 

tespect the dkrtribtitiOn of the lands. Ohe of them^ 

Cfda^ Latatius; was of consular, and the dther'two, 

of prsBtorian dignity. These desired to We* an 

kiMnaew wMi the enemy, to whidy iAim 'fioians rea* 

dlly 'ConsMtfed. fiat aa ^tfiey «^re retafm^g from 

th<i^eoti(btieBe«, the Gaahr treteheroi^y ' gdsed ami 

h^ thdiid priiioifers ; imaging that, through th^ 

means, ihey rfiotdd ratover then- own faostilges 

fiiam tihe Romans. The pr«tor L. Manilas, who 

was posted with some trbops' upon the froniieradf 

tile comitry, no sootier was informed. of' whintfaad 

happened, than he advanced in haste towards the 

enemy. But the BoianA, having traced tiieir army 

iti ahibuscade in a certain forest^ throbgh which the 

llomMs were' to pasi, as soon as they appeared. 

Mi suddenly upoii them from e«ery quapter, and 

killed nmny of tiiem. * The rest fled* at finit with 

great predpttafiibtt ; ' but having gained the tiei^* 

bouting hUls^ they raiUed tegAn lA^ bt^bketi forces, 
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HOfd. cetreaM ^Hb smoe kM €|f oiAnr, but in a 
nmboat.tkat wa9 sourcely kaacntMe^ The GmiIs 
fattow^ ciofle behind^ aod fatocbtd i^^ tfaaie troof« 
lifaewide IQ a village that was xsilkd Taiies, iiili» 
wbich tbey bad r^red. As som a^ it wa» Jc^iwii 
{It JUme Aat tbeir army was Ibns dozily Ja vtated 
by tbe eneiiiy, and tbe ^e§p pfesaod wilfa. vigpor^ 
tbey seat away itamadialriy tortbrarndiie^ ua^ 
ttl9 coadu^ of a praetor, ti|e>gmia that itwd bean 
laised for Puldiua ; . and gitve cmiera, that tbe coiH 
sut should laake aew levies amaag^ tbe ^lli^s. Swb 
tb?P ia geiKBrali as we b^fredefoiibed it botbilma 
and 10 tbe former pa^ of Ibis wqA^ was ^ afnte 
apd^coadpt^ of t^i Gimls, fnna tbenr finit.^^de- 
oMlBt* i0,.4be;OQMtry tp ttie taa&of AonihvTst^inml 

. Tbe JU^lnan coasul^ baviag sei^endly eaoiq^slvd 
fill. tbe neoBsspry preparations, sniled <Mitlio sea m 
thq^ begikwiag . of tbe spsing: FubliuStfr^yF^. sip^ 
vesiela, to go jkitoi Speia ; and Tiberias^ n^aitoet 
pf abandrc^iiaad s)xty. i}iii|iqu(m»pes, li>|iroMai|}« 
tJ^K^'W^r ia AfoQ : T^ zeii) aad eagisrufosa^ltkat tpr 
p^rod in the coadairtof; tbe last c^ tbaie»!aiid.Ahe 
pi^eparatioas wtycb be aa^de at Lily bsBUWib drapyjijug 
togetber troops c^:sUMnef .of pvery kind, laid fipQni 
every .^f^rter, were. aV ;So i^^Dt aad iforaiidiihlf ^ 
tbat.it seeaied aa if b^ la^i^ natbbig iesai)tbaa 
to lay sieg« toC^tbag^ kself Hpoa«h9» fi^st arrwafc 
j^nblias^ steenqg his. coui»e. along tbe I^guriio 
<l«»trf W riyedi op the fifth day ia thf a^ifbhfWlMld 
Qft J^assilia i IM^ ba^M& apchoped ^ ia, .t|^ t £f«t 
p^Oiitbc^tha.l^hcNae, Mfh^ch wa6^G8|U«4;lb9^)M«mih 
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Km «Mi6, be Iraded hi^/ibrces there. He had 
bMid^ that Amibil hMi already pcoted. tfte Pytm- 
neta niNMMiibft, bat was . peisuaded that be mwi 
fliill be ata'eauidefiMe distance from ban; as4ie 
country tfirough wbicb he was to march was ex* 
tKmely dMkirit, and the Gauls aroon^ hin very 
nuttiaKNis. Bat Annibal having, with wooderfiil 
success, gained some of the Gaols with prasentsi 
Md fedttced the rest by force, cantinoed his nNUe 
larwards, (ECej^iog tiie sea of Sardinia en las rights 
and waa now arrived u{K>tt the tMmks of the Rhone; 
When the news came that tiie enemy was so near, 
PliUias, being in part sarprisad at this cderhy, 
which seemed indeed toexceed all belief and pattly 
dasimas.also *to be informed ^exactly of the trath, 
-sent aa^ ^hrte hundred of the bravest, of his bone 
to make idiMM^mes, together with a bodyof GaUie 
meitseaaries that belongsd ta the MassiKaas ; who 
were? to^senre as guides, and to support tiie cavalry 
also, if there shoald be occasion for it ; while him* 
atif,- in the mean time, employed bis care to recorer 
the troops ffOm the iatigae which they had safiered 
in'the Toyag^ ; and consulted with the tribunes oon6 
certaing the pdsts that were most proper to be ta- 
ten, and the place in which' they might u^ith best 
advantage rmeet and oflfer bMff to the enemy. ^ 
. ' Annihali having now. fined his eamp upon .the 

^Itmne, at- the distance oCdHKit 4bur days' Jooroegr 
iinmiJdieMa, reMlaadtomake his (passage, in thtit 
)ilape, tecaase the. stneam was narrow there, aml^dm^ 
sfioad wit)iin!tfae|)toper chiniiclof. Ae river, fiy Us 
genile ttei^ment of those that lived along the baafcs. 
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he pniMdIed open I^Mtote sirilJaifciiri ^^kmm^ 
HMsiLiid boftCs, th^ natttbet' 4f ii4»6h^^itfit^very 
^reaft ; .4br almost all the peof>le^atrdiMikM«r^i0 
Rboo^ are employed m c(Nitta«t eamiaeifcevtipeA 
the sea^ Th^ mpplied him dto iml&k cbensMUd 
^at wais piroper^for fiftikingtbe^aooea ; aiidiilt#0 
dajs' tune .m iixeredible ^itairtify of rthoae "imnndk 
wzh feishcid by the .«irmy. For the sMktg^ afr* 
teoded to their ta«k with' the grmliettetfiiMtoto 
fB tf eaehoiaa had Tesoked to WnMMiitmm^ 
. laboufibot hie<>mi fop-hia ppuid^^Mrws»ilMifi«^^ 
Bttt abou^ thiB time a yei^^eatafmy of bailMMK 
speared on the other aide, ^ready to €t>poae 'lift 
CartbagiaiQm in . their Uading. Adnihai httrili^ 
3een th&ir numbers, iand considenBd wWi haniadf 
that M itiwas by naaienns poaaible to fMu» tfaeii- 
Yer in defiance- of m great a fopee, ao* oil 4he other 
handy IB oise' that he' dmikl hHig«eMiaiii in hit 
present pest, he maet^ soop^ l^e^enetoaed »<ia. o ite iy 
side by enemies^ assoion aa^the thivdni^eattie^ 
sent aivay a part of ha» armyiindav^he ^caro «f 
Hanno, the son of kii^ BeniSear, ivith some ef the 
iiatives of the country to iSiar^Fe a» guiim. Theae 
troopS) when they- had marehed jaboat tvothundred 
etadia iip thotatrmmv^ Idst msteiAia a plakMi wheit 
a small ialaoid' \ dMdoAr the' ri^er itato • tiro. Jllad 
hivdngcut down^taeasifiitmarmf^riMluii^ iiofest, 
aome of wlich 4hey jclbed, and .^faikund^ aome tag^- 
thtrwilb^coidp kt a/hasty>tinkaHier, in aehortrtane 
^h^eompleted'a number iOf ioataiteffeaienlfpr thf 
{Mraaent necesfley^ andpaased-tiiefiviarotiM tbetti 
fvMKiut^any resiMance fhwi fee eaemy.v*Andi>e^ ■> 
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mained upon it during, th^t whole day; r^i^oMg 
theiteelvioi after the fat^ne of ttufk iiiereb,.aad 
inaldag all . tbiogs r^ady for the ensuing combat, 
qjmaably to the orders u^hich they bad received. 
Thfaresl df the troops that were 1^ with Mnitiel 
weiBB la Itte mfmner employed in takii^ such ri^ 
teshiBeiil as wu pecesflwy, and completwg «U 
timr.prc|ianitieiift. But the. poioA ctf.gneatfel diii- 
auUy mtty to contrive a ikiothod fpr the safe pat* 
Mge of lim etephaots, whkh were tlurty-sevea ia 
mpnbftr; and thje indeed occasioned mo sqoall efur 
bmamjomt and pajo. 

Ott^^ fifth night after the arrival of the CarthfM*. 
gihiaBs «ipon the Rhone, ^ detachment that had 
afaread^ passed it ib^gui thsir inarch before brairit 
0f oday, and advanced alon^g the banks of the river 
tjovaiids the eaesay.* At the same, ti^ne AaiMbai, 
baaing all las troops ip i^diness, disposed ^very 
thing fiENf their iannediate passi^. The larger 
lioats were filled .^ith the heavy^armed horse, aad 
the v^KOtxj embartol in the cano^. The first 
mace statjkmed higher up the stream^ while tbp 
llUter took theb place below them; that when tb^ 
striQQgth and violence of the current had first beeii: 
br^a by ihe heavier vessels, the passage of the. 
rast mi^t be 9M]ire «eaire aqd easy. The horsey 
w»re>made»to ^wim across^ b^ng tow^ alopg be*; 
hasid .the Jhitiger boatsi . And .aa thtfe, or fow w^fp 
a tins mtoQer conditeted togath^ by a siqgle soji- 
dier, who.wai^j^Qed for that purpose upo^. either 
mMj^JAn^ stem of: eiiery vessel, a con^^^cibjbs 
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number of them were landed on the other sid^.in 
the very first passage over. 

The barbariansy as soon as th^ pefeeiwd the 
disposilion tbat was made, ran. down from tfadr 
camp in crowds, without observing any order ; 
and were persoaded that tbey shoold be able, 
with the greatest ease, to prevent the CaiAapnr 
ans from landing. But Anniba), havii^* now di- 
sGemed^e smoke on the other side, whk^ the de- 
tachment - from his army had been diMBbed^«tD 
make, as the signal of their near^approadir ovder- 
ed all the troops to get immcdiitdy on board; 
and tbat those, who were in the lai^ vessels, 
^onld direct Aeir course against the stream, jn 
such a manner as mi^ most effectaaUy bieafci^^ 
violence. His orders were executed in an in^anlk 
The troops, as they embarked, pursned their work 
with loud and eager emulation : aawiafting each 
other by their cries, and struggling with aU tfadr 
strength, to* surmount the violence ctf the streaoB : 
while the view of both the armies, wkh whidd the 
banks^on either side were coverad; the ciies.of 
the Carthaginians from the shore, calling after 

. their companions, and seeming as it were to divide 
their Jaboar with them ; the noise of the barba- 
dans on the ^ther side^ who demanded the com- 

.bat witii loud ^lafeams and shouts ; formed all to- 
gsitber tf scene x>f great astonishment and horror, 
^t^s time, the tnoops that were led by Hatfno 
:app6M!od auddenly on tiie other side. And whUe 

^'one part oflhem set fire to the camp of the #ne-<; 
9^f lirhiah^uwbs^lfft ivvitboiit defence; the rest abd 
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greater part made haste to fall upon the rear of 
those that were defendhig the passage of the river. 
The barbarians were atrack with terror^ at an 
event so strange, and nnexpected. Some ran in 
baste towards the camp, to stop the progress of 
the flames ; while others were c(»)8trained to turoi 
tmd defend themselves against the enemy. When 
Annibal '^perceived, that all things had coupired 
most favourably with his designs, as fast as the 
forces landed, he drew them up in order, and led 
them to the charge. The barbarians, who had 
begun the combat in disorder, and whose conster^^ 
nation was now completed by the sudden attack 
that was made upon them from behind, were in a 
short time routed, and forced to fly. The Car*^ 
thaginian general, being thus in the same instant 
muster of his passage, and victorious against the 
enemy, gave immediate orders for passii^ the rest 
of the army over. And having in a short time 
brought all the troops to land, he encamped that 
night along the bwder of the river. 

On the foUowmg day, Annibal, having received 
the news that the Roman fleet had cast anchor 
near the mouth of the Rhone, sent away a body of 
five hundred Numidian horse^ to take a view of 
the situation of the enemy, and to discover theif 
numbers and designs. He gave directions also 
for the passage of the elephants aorosi the river. 
And having afterwards called together the troo^, 
he introduced among them Mugikw^ a petty kin|^ 
v^bo had come to him itom the eoufttry near tbo 
Po ; and who now, wMi the bf^of aa interi^i^elar, 

VOL. l^ X 
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iDformed the assembly of all the resolutions, which 
tb^ Gauls bad taken in their favour. This expe- 
dient: was such, indeed, as could scarcely iail.to 
raise the spirits of the army,. and inspire them 
with confidence and courage. For, in the first 
place, as the bare sight alone and presence of the 
Gauls, exhorting them to proceed in their designs, 
and promising that they would. bear an equal part 
in all |be fortune of the war, was jtself a circum- 
stance of great force and moment : so the assurr 
ance likewise, that was now repeated by his peo- 
pie, that they would lead the army intp Italy^ by 
a way that. was both short and safe, and through 
places that, would yield a full supply to all their 
wants, seeo^ed highly probable, and 3ueh as well 
deserved their credit. They spoke with great ad*' 
vantage also of the eietent and ricbaess of Uie.couo- 
try, kito which they were going to enter ; and of the 
zeal and prompt alacrity of the pfiQple> upon who$e 
assistance they designed chiefly to vely^ ^ main- 
taiiiiug the war against the R^iw^* 

The Gauls, after this discoiicse, retimd: and 
Annihal ^himself cs^me into the a^sembLy» He be- 
giBUi wijth r^oii^diiig. the soldiers of their paat e^- 
ploitsb;. He de^re4 theqa to remember^ that 
though tlbeyha^ often been engaged in designs, of 
^ greatest cliififulty as weU as dangi^, they had 
jnpver yet failed . in any ent^ii^prise, because thejr 
bad bf^n always qi^r^f ul tp repose a perfect, confi- 
deqce.i».the wisdoin o^ithw gwieral> i^nd paid an 
eptire. sjftbo^^nipa tP.his. will. He ^hotied tbeiyi» 
to be ;»tUl aswr^ o£l^e sao^e. swce^ ; and t& be 
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persuaded, that they had already accomplished 
the most important part of their intended labour; 
since they bad happily passed the Rhone, and seen 
with their own eyes the .friendly disposition of 
their alli^ towards them; ar>d their zeal for the 
war. _ With regard, thei-efore, to the partieular 
measures that were now to be pursued, he con- 
jured them to throw away all concern, and to rest 
securely upon his care and conduct, for the entire 
management of the whole. That they should be 
ready only to receive and execute his orders ; to 
acquit themselves at all times like men of cour- 
tage ; and maintain the glory of their former 
actions. The multitude testified their applause 
by shouts ; and showed the greatest ardour and 
alacrity, Anuibal praised their zeal : and having 
recommended them all to the favour and pro- 
tection of the gods, and direcfa^ them to make 
all things ready for their march on the following 
day^ he dismissed the assembly^ 
. About this time, the Numidian hoi*se, that had 
been sent to make discoveried, returned to the 
camp. A great part of the detachment had been 
killed ; and the rest were forced, to fly. For hq 
sooner had; they gained a moderate distance from 
.the camp, than they were met by the detachment 
of the Rondan cavalry, which Publiu^ had sent 
away upon the same design. The engagement 
that ensued between them was so shsurpandob^ 
Btinale, that a hundred and forty Gauls and Ho- 
mms fell on one side,- and .more than two^ hundred 
Nuini^ns on t^ other. . The Romans, - io.-pvur'^ 

x3 
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suit of those that fled, advanced even close Co the 
iDtrenchinents of the Carthaginians: and bavkig 
taken an exact and thoroo^ view of all the camp, 
they returned again in haste, and informed the 
consul of the arrival of the enemy. Publius, h«v« 
ing first sent the baggage to the ships, immediately 
decamped, and advanced with all the army along 
the banks of the river, with design to overtake the 
CarAaginians, and to force them to a battle with- 
out delay. 

But early in the morning of the following day, 
Annibal, having posted his cavalry as a reserve on 
the side towards the sea, commanded the infantry 
to begin their march ; while himself waited to re- 
ceive the elephants, and the men that were left 
with them on the other side of the river. The 
passage of the elephants was performed in the fol^ 
lowing manner. When they had made a sufficient 
number of floats, they joined two together, and 
fastened them strongly to the ground, upon the 
bank of the river. The breadth of both toother 
was about fifty feet. To the extremity of these, 
tliey fixed two more, which were extended over 
into the water : and to prevent the whole from be* 
ing loosened and carried down the river by llie 
rapidity of the current, they secured the side, that 
was turned against the stream, by strong cables 
fastened to tlie trees along the bank. Having in 
this manner, finislied a kind of bridge, which was 
extended to the length of about two hundred fee^ 
they then added to it two other floats of a much 
larger size, which were very firmly joined together. 
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but were fastened iii so slight a manner to the 
rest, that they might at any time be separated 
from Uiem with little difficulty. A great number 
ci ropes were fixed to these last floats : by the 
help of which, the boats, that were designed to 
tow them over, might hold them firm against the 
violence of the stream, and carry them in safety 
with the elephants to the other side. They then 
spread a quantity of earth over all the floats, that 
their colour and appearance might, as nearly as 
was possible, resemble the ground on shore. The 
elephants were usually very tractable upon land, 
and easy to be governed by their conductors,' but 
were at all times under the greatest apprehensions 
whenever they approached the ivater. Upon this 
occasion, therefore, they took two female ele- 
phants, and led them first along 'the floats. The 
rest readily followed. But no sooner were they 
arrived upon the farthest floats, than, the ropes 
being cut which bound them to the rest, they were 
immediately towed away by the boats towards the 
other side. The elephants were seized with ex- 
treme dread, and moved from side to side in great 
fiiry and disorder, fiut when they saw that they 
were every way surrounded by the water, their 
very f(^rs at last constrained them to remain quiet 
in their place. In this manner, two other floats 
being from time to time prepared and fitted to the 
riest, the greater part of the elephants wiere carried 
safely over. There were somie indeed, that were 
so much disotdered by their fears, that they threw 
themselves into the river in the midst of theijr 
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passage. This accident was fatal to their con- 
ductors, -who perished in the stream. But, the 
be^ts themselTCs, exerting all their streiigtb, and 
raising their large trunks above the surface of the 
river, were by that means enabled iiot only to 
breathe freely, but'to dischai^e the waters also, as 
fest as they received them : and having by long 
strug^ing surmounted likewise the rs^idity of the 
stream, they at last all gained the opposite bask in 
safety. 

As soon as this work was finished, Annibal, 
mieiking his rear guard of the elephants and .cavalry, 
continued his march along tlie river ; directiog his 
route from the sea towards the east, asif he had 
designed to pass into the middle parts of Eu- 
rope. 

The Rhone has its sources above the Adriatic 
gulf in those parts of the Alps that stand towards 
the north, and at first flows westward. But after- 
wards it bends its stream towards the sooth-west, 
aiid discharges ijtself into the Sardinian sea. This 
river runs chiefly through a valley, the northern 
side of which is inhabited by the Ardyan Gauls ; 
the southern parts being all bounded by the Alps, 
which look towards the north. The plains around 
tbie Po, which we have already described at large^ 
are separated also from this valley by the Alps ; 
which beginning near Massilia, are from thence 
extended even to the inmost extremity of the Adrir 
atic gulf. And Ijiese were the mountains which 
Anpibal was to pass, as he came forwards from 
\he Rhone, to enter Italy, 
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There are 'some historians,, who^ in the descrip- 
tion which lliey have given us of these' moontains, 
and of the mieurch of Aniiibal across them, while 
Iheir design is to strike the reader with a view of 
something' wonderful and strange, are unwarily be- 
trayed into two fimltSy the most contrary of any to 
the true character of history. Fpr they rele^te such 
things as are manifestly false ; and, on many occa« 
sions, also, are forced even to refute ^eiv own ac- 
counts. They speak of Annibal, as a genera), 
whose prudence and whose courage were such as 
never could be equalled ; and yet at the s^une time 
they plainly prove him to have been of all men the 
most irrational and senseless. As often, too, as they 
find it difficult to bring the Ssibles which they have 
feigned to any probable conclusion, they introduce 
the gods and demi-gods into a history, whose pro- 
per business is to treat of real facts. Thus they re- 
present the Alps to be in every part so steep and 
broken that not only the cavalry, the heavy infan- 
try, and the elephants^ but even the l^ht-armed 
foot, must in vain have aUempted to surmount 
them. They describe them likewise to have been 
entirely destitute. of all inhabitants; ^o that unless 
some god or hero had appeared, and pointed out 
the road to Annibal, he might still have wandered, 
ignorant of his wa}^, till the whole ^rmy had been 
lost. 

: Now this account of tilings is both ir^consistent 
with itftelf^ and. false. Eor mu3t not Annibal have 
hfm\ ^leewtd the most imprudent an4 most rash of 
all commanders, if he had set out upon his march, 
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at the head of so great an army, upoD which Jbe bad 
also built the noUest expectations, without b^g 
first informed of the direction o£ his route, and 
the places through which he was to pass; io ^ 
word, without knowing, into what kind of country 
he was going to enter, and what people he was 
likely to encounter in the way? and must it not be 
thought a still more high d^ree of fotly, to haVe 
engaged thus blindly in an attempt, which was so 
far from yielding any reasonable prospect of sdc-? 
cess, that on the contrary, it was not even in Its 
nature practicable ? Yet these writers, while they 
lead him through a country, of which he had 
received no previous knowledge, ascribe to him 
such a conduct, at a time when his army was en-* 
tire, and ' his hopes all fair and flourishing, as sq 
^ other general would ever have pursued, even in the 
most weak and desperate state. With r^ard alaor^ 
to- that which they relate, concerning the deser^ 
condition, and insuperable roughness of the Alps ; 
it must appear at once to be a most direct and ao«- 
torious falsehood. Feu* the Gauls, that lived along 
tlie Rhone, had often passed these mountains^ 
And even not long before the time of Annibal,. 
they had led a very numerous army over them, to., 
join the Cisalpine Gaub in their wars against the 
Romans, a$ we showed particularly in the fotrnoer 
book. The Alps themselves are inhabited also by, 
a numerous people. But these histodans^ through 
the want of being acquainted with all these cir- 
cumstances, are obliged to feign the appearance of 
spiiip ^ewi'godf to direct the Carthaginians in 
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their inarch : following in this the example c^ the 
tragic writers. For as these are forced to intro* 
duce a deity in the catastrophe of their pieces, be* 
cause their fables are founded neither on truth nor 
deoise: so these liistorians likewise, ivhen they have 
fiUbd their first relations with circuoystancea that 
ai^ both . improbable and £&lse, must of necessity 
h^ve recourse to the gods and depii-gods, to dear 
tbi^ dificulties in which they have involved their 
4Story. For if the beginning be contrary to truth 
and nature,, the end also must be the same. But, 
{notwithstanding all which these wribdts may pre^ 
taid, it is certain that Annibal, in the conduct of 
this enterprise, had taken all his measures with the 
best judgement and precaution. For he had in- 
formed himself with great exactness of the nature 
of the country through which be w^as to pass : ha 
Iras well assured of the goodness of it ; and of the 
inveterate halxed, which the people bore against 
the Romans. And that, he might be able also tQ 
surmount the difficulties of the way, he chose for 
guides, the natives of the country ; men, engaged 
with him in the same des^ns, and actuated by the 
same common hopes. With regard to myself, I 
may be allowed to speak of these things with some 
confidence. For I not only received my accounts 
from persons that lived in the times of which I am. 
writing, but have also passed the Alps, for the sake 
of gaining a more full and accurate knowledgje of 
^. truth. 
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CHAP. V. 

On the third day after the Carthaginians had 
begun their march, the Roman consul Publius ar- 
rived at the place where they had passed the river. 
When he found that the enemy was gone, his -sur- 
prise was very great, and not indeed without good 
reason. For he had persuaded himself, that they 
would by no means venture to pass that way into 
Italy, amidst so many barbarous nations^ noted for 
their fraud and perfidy. But as he saw, however, 
that tiiiey had made the attempt, he returned in 
haste to his ships> and ordered all the fcn*ces im- 
mediately to embarks And having sent away hts 
brother into Spain, he steered his course back 
a^in to Italy ; designing to march with thegreal* 
est diligence through Tyrrhenia ; and so to reach 
the Alps, before the Carthaginians should be able 
to have passed those mountains. The latter, con- 
tinuing their route forwards, arrived, after four 
days' march from the passage of the Rhmie, . at ^ a 
place that was very fertile in corn, and possessed 
by a numerous people. It was called the Island ; 
because the Rhone and Isara, running on both 
sides of it, fall together below, and sharpen the 
land into a point This place, both in its size and 
figure, resembles that part of ^^Sgypt wUch is 
called the Delta: with this difference only,. that 
one of the sides of the latter is washed by the 
sea, which .receives the rivers that enclose the other 
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two, whereas the third side of the island is defend- 
ed by a chain of very rough and lofty mountains, 
whieh indeed are almost inaccessible. It happenr 
ed that at this time there were two brothers in 
arms against each other, contending for the soie^ 
reignty of the place. The eldest of tliem imme* 
diately had recourse to the Carthaginians, and 
implored their aid to secur j him the possession of 
hb ri^bts. . . Annibal embraced the occasion with 
no jsmail joy, .being weir aware of the advantages 
that would result from it to himself. Having 
jiHned his forces therefore with this prince, he 
.drfeated and. drove out the younger brother, and 
was well rewarded by the conqueror for the asmst>- 
acKce which he had given him. . For he not only sup- 
plied the troops with: com and other necessaries, in 
large, abundance, but exchanged likewise all their 
arms, that were impaired and worn by use, for 
others that were soqnd and new. He furnished 
a gi'cat part of the soldiers also with new habits, 
and especially with shoes, w hich v^te of siogMlar 
service to them in their march afterwards across 
the mountains. But the chief advantage was, that 
he attended with all his forces upon the rear of tbfi 
Carthagiptan army, through the whole country of 
the AUobroges, which they could not otherwise 
have passed without great fear and caution, and 
secured their march from insult, till they arrived 
at the foot of the Alps. 

When the army^ after they had marched. ten 
days along the Rhone, and had reached the 
distance of about eight hundred stadia from the 
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place where they passed the river, were just aow 
preparing to ascend the Alps, they found theoa* 
selves in a situation that seemed lilcely to prove 
, fatal to them. The chie& of the AUobroges bad 
suffered them to pass the plains, without any in^- 
terruption or disturbance, being restrained in part 
by their apprehensions of the Carthaginian cavalry, 
and partly also by the dread of those barbarians 
that followed in the rear. But when the latter 
had returned back again to their country, and An^ 
nibal with the foremost <^ his troops was now be^ 
ginning to enter the difficult passes of the inooii- 
tains, they drew together their forces in great 
numbers^ and possessed themselves of all the posts 
that commaiKled the defiles through which the 
Carthaginians were obliged to pass. If this de- 
si^ bad been conducted with due secrecy and 
cauticM), the whole army must have been destroyed 
without resource. But as they employed no pains 
to cover their mtentions, the attempt, though it 
broaght great loss upon tlie Carthaginians^ proved 
no less pernicious to themselves. 

For when Annibal perceived, that the enemy 
had thus seized on all the advantageous posts, he 
encamped at the foot of the mountains, and sent 
away some of the Gauls that served as guides in 
his army, to discover their disposition, conduct^ 
and designs. When these returned, they acquaint-- 
ed him, that, during the time of day, the barba* 
rians remained constant in their stations, and kept 
a Careful guard upon them, but retired, as soon as 
night came on, to a neighbouring towtw The 
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geoeral, having formed his measures upon tins 
intelligence/ continued his march in open view, a^ 
far as the entrance of the defiles, and encamped 
very near the enemy. And when night came on, 
he ordered fires to be lighted, and the greater part 
of the army to remain in the camp : while himself 
having selected some of the bravest of the troops, 
and disincumbered them of every tlnng that might 
retard their march, advanced through the passes, 
and seized Uie posts which the enemy had now 
deserted. Wh&t day appeared, and the barba- 
rians saw what had happened, they were forced to 
desist from their first design. But having after- 
wards observed, that the cavalry, and 'the beasts 
that conveyed the baggage, being crowded and 
pressed close together by the narrowness of the 
way, advanced very slowly forwards, and not 
without the greatest difficulty, they seized the 
occasion that appeared so favourable, and fell 
upon them as they marched, in many parts at 
once. The destruction that ensued was very 
great; especially of the horses and beasts of 
burthen. But the loss of these was ratlier owing, 
to the badness of the ground on which they stood, 
than to any efforts of the enemy. For as the 
way was not only very rough and narrow, but was 
bounded also on every side by steep and craggy 
;-ocks, the beasts, that were loaded with the bag- 
gage, were overturned by every shock, and hurried 
headlong with their burthens down the precipices. 
This disorder was occasioned chiefly by the horses 
that were wounded. For these, being rendered 
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S€«sele8s a lid ungovernable, not only fell agakist 
the beasts of burthen that were near them^' bat 
forcing their way also through the ranks as they 
were kboming to advance, filled every thing wkh 
tumult, and bore down all that was ^vithin their 
reach. 

But Annibal, perceiving this disorder, and re-, 
fleeting with himself that the loss of the ba^^e 
alone must prove fatal to his army, though all the 
troops shbuld escape with safety, advanced now in 
baste to their assistance, with the forces that had 
gained the hills in the night before ; and rushing 
down with violence upon the enemy from those 
eminencies, he killed great numbers of them ; but 
not without an equal loss. For the cries and oem- 
flict of these new combatants greatly increased the 
former tumult of the march. At last, however, 
the greater part of the AUobroges were slain, and 
the rest, forced to fly. Annibal then conducted 
through the passes, though not without the greatest 
pains and difficulty, what remained of the cavalry 
tod beasts of burthen. And having afterwards as- 
sembled as many of the troops as he was able to 
draw together after the disorder, of the late action, 
he advanced against the town, from whence the 
enemy had made their attack upon him. As the 
place was in a manner quite deserted by the [>eople, 
who had all gone out in search of booty, he became 
aSkafSter of it upon his first approach; and from 
thence drew many grekt advantages, -with respect 
both to the present and to future use. Fo^ itesitfes 
the horses^ beasts of burtiien^ imd prisoners ^whieti 
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hegftioed, he found likewise in it so large a quai>- 
tity both of corn and cattle, tibat it proved sufficieut 
to suppcMTt . the -army during two or three days* 
march. By. this, conquest also, the people that 
lived along the sides of the mountains were struck 
with terror, and feared to engage in any new at* 
tempt against him. 

. Anoibal, having rested in this place during on6 
whole day, again decamped, and continued his 
march to some distance forwards, without any ac* 
cident < But on the fourth day he fell, a second 
time, into a danger from which it was not easy to 
escape* The inhabitants of those parts of the 
moui^tains, having formed the design of surprising 
him by treachery, advanced to meet him with green 
branches in their hands, and crowns upon their 
heads ; . which is the signal of peace among the bar- 
barous nations, as the caduceus is among the 
Greeks. Annibal, being unwilling to trust too 
hastily to these appearances, questioned them with 
gr^at exactness, concerning their intentions^ and thc) 
purpose of theii* coming. They answered, that 
having been informed that he had taken a neigh* 
bouring town, and destroyed all those that had ap^ 
peared in arms against him, they were come to as-* 
sure him, that they had no intention to do him any 
injury, and to request that he would offer. none to 
them. They promised also, that they would leave 
som? hostages in his bands, as a pledge of their 
sincerity. Annibal still was doubtful and irresor 
lut^ and apprehended some ill design. But when 
he bad. reflected with himself, that. his compliance 
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with the terms which this people now pit^x^sed^ 
might serve perhaps to render them more mild and 
cautious ; and, on the other hand, that, in case he 
should reject them, they would not fidl lo act 
against him as open en^nies, he at last resolved to 
embrace their offers, and, in appearance at leas^ to 
consider them as friends. The barbarians brou^t 
their hostages; supplied the army liberally with 
cattle; and gave themselves up to the Cartha^ians 
with so little reserve or caution, that Annibal was 
In a great degree induced to throw away all suspi-^ 
cion ; and even intrusted them with the charge of 
leading the army through the rest of the defiles. 
But when the Carthaginians, after two days^ march 
under the conduct of these guides, were now en- 
gaged in passing through a valley, that was sur* 
rounded on every side by steep and insuperable pre- 
cipices, suddenly this treacherous people appealred 
behind them in great numbers, and fell with fury 
upon the rear. In this situation the whole army 
must inevitably have been destroyed, if Anmbal, 
who still retained some little doubt of their since- 
rity, had not placed, by a wise precaution, the bag- 
gage with the cavalry at the head of all the march, 
and the heavy infantry behind. These troops sus* 
tained the attack, and in part repelled the impend- 
ing ruin. The loss, however, was very great, both . 
of men and horses, and beasts of burthen. For Che 
barbarians, advancing still along the summit of the 
mountains, as the Carthaginians continued their 
iharch tiirough the valley, both by slinging stones, 
«l^ rolling ddwn fragments of tlie rocks upon them; 
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s|»reiui so great terror and disorder through the ar- 
my, that Anbibal, with one tialf of the troops, was 
forced to take his stc^n for the ni^ upon a 
naked and desert rock, to secure the cavalry and 
ba^i^^ till they had all passed the valley. And 
this was at last accomplished. But such was the 
rou^mess and the difficulty of these defiles, that 
the whole night was scarcely sufficient for the 
work. 

On the following day, the enemy being now re- 
tired, the Carthaginian general joined the cavalry, 
and continued his march towards the summit of the 
Alps. From this time the barbarians never came 
to attack him in any very numerous body. But 
some straggling parties of them, appearing from 
time to time in difiSesrent places, and falling, as oc^^ 
casion sarved, sometimes upon the foremost troops, 
and sometimes on the rear, gave frequent interrup- 
tion to his march^ and carried away a part of the 
ba^age. The elephants were chielSy serviceable 
upon these occasions; for on which side soever 
they advanced, the epemy were struck with terror 
at the sight, ,ahd never ventured to approach. Oir 
the ninth day, having gained at last thf summit of 
the mountains, be there fixed his camp, and rested 
during two whole days, tiiat he might giv^ some 
ease and refreshment to the troops fhat had per* 
£E>rme|d their march with safety ; and that the al&r$ 
might also join hitn, who were not yet arrived. 
During tills time many of the wouadad iiorses^ aii4 
of the beasts that had ^own tb^ burthens in tbd 
late disorders of the marci^ having follow^ tiiie 
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traces c^ the army, airrived imexpectedly in the 
camp. 

It was now near the time of winter. The moun- 
tains . were ah eady covered de^ with snow, and 
the whole araty seemed to be under the greatest 
dejection and dismay ; being not only exhausted by 
the miseries whidi they had sufTi^red, but disheart- 
ened also by the view of those that were yet to 
come. Annibal, therefore, had recourse to the 
only expedient that remained to raise their droop- 
ing courage. He assembled the troops together, 
and from the summit of the Alps, whicli, whea 
considered with regard to Italy, appear to stand as 
tlie citadel of all the country, pointed to their view 
the plains beneath that were watei*ed by the Po, 
and reminded them of the favouraUe disposition of 
the Gauls towards them. He showed them also the 
very ground upon which Rome itself was situated. 
By this prospect they were in some degree reco- 
vered from their fears. On the morrow, therefore 
they decamped, and began to descend the moun- 
tains. There was now no enemy that opposed 
their passage, except some lurking parties OQly, 
which sometimes feu upon them by surprise, for the 
9SLke of plunder. But by reason of the snows, and 
the badness of the ground, their loss was not much 
Inferior V to that which they li^ suffered in the 
ascenk Jw the way was not only very steep and 
narrow, hut so entirely covered also by.ihe snow, 
that the ieet knew not where to tread with safety; 
and as^o£tm\as they turned aside from the prppeir 
track Xhey; .tfece instantly hurried.down some pre-* 
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cipice. Yet the soldiers, to whom suth accidents 
were now become familiar, sustained all this misery 
with an amazing firmness. At last they came to a 
place which neither the elephants nor the beasts ef 
burthen coold in any manner pass ; for the ground^ 
which was before extremely steep and broken, to 
the length* of a stadium and a half, had again very 
lately fallen away, and left the road so narrow, that 
it was quite impracticable. At this sight the troops 
again were seized with consternation ; and even 
began to lose all the hopes of safety. Annibal at 
first endeavoured to avoid this route, by cbangiog 
the direction of his march, and maicing a circuit 
round it, but be soon was forced to desist from that 
design ; for the way on every side was utterly inso^ 
perable, through an accident of a sii^ular kind 
which is peculiar to the- Alps. The snows of the 
former year, having remained unmdted upon the 
mountains,, were now covered over by those thai 
had fallen in the present winter. The latter being 
soft, and of no great depth, gave an easy admissioa 
to the feet But when these were trodden through, 
and the soldiers b^an to touch the snows,that lay 
beneath, which were now become so firm that they 
would yield to no impression, their ieet bothfeU at 
once from under them, as if they had been walking 
dppn the edge of some high and slippery precipice ; 
and this mischance drew after it a i^l worse acci" 
dent. For when they struggled wicii tibeir imais 
and knees to recover tfaemsel ws fram tbdr fatl,: as 
the ground was every where ejrtraDely.steep,;Lthey. 
were then, sure to slide, away "with, greater: violence 
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and rapidity than before ; carrying likewise with 
tfaem whatever they had grasped for their support. 
The beasts also that were loaJded with the bi^ggagey 
havingy by tlieir endeavours to rise again ffhmthey 
had fallen, broken the surface of the kmer snow, 
remained closely wedged in the pits which they had 
made, and by the weight of the burthens under 
ivhich they lay,, as well as from the unyielding firm-* 
ness of the snows around them, were fixed m- 
moveably in the place. 

. When this attempt was thus found to be insH 
practicable, Anmbal returned again to the narro^^ 
road which he had quitted ; and having removed 
the snow, he encamped at the entrance of it, and 
ordered the soldiers to make a firm and kvel way 
along the precipice itseli And this, with the ex<* 
pense of vast pains and labour, was at last effected ; 
ao that, in one day's time, there was sufficient iroom 
for the httrs^s and the beasts o^ burthen to descends 
These were immediately conducted down ; and hav« 
ing gained the plains, were sent away to pasture^ 
in places where no snow had fidlen. The Numi^ 
diims ittere then commanded to enlarge the road, 
that the elefAiants might ,also pass, fijwt so Idbor 
Fious was the task that, tliou^ fresh men still suc^ 
ceeded to those that were fatigued, it was not with-^ 
ottt great difficulty that they completed it, in three 
days' continued toil ; aftler which these beasts came 
down the mountains, beit^ almost exhausted and 
^nt with famine. For the topsof the Alps, which 
are covered throi:^h all sea8<»is with perpetual 
snows, produce neitiitr tree nor pasture f thou^ 
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the middle parts mi both sides of theiQ abound with 
woods and forests, and are proper to be calttvated» 
Aonibal then descended last, with all the army» 
and thos on the third day gaioed the plains ; hav* 
ing lost^eat numbers of his soldiars in the marcb^ 
as well in passing riv^ers, as in the eo^i^ments 
which he was forced to sustain. Many of his men 
had also perished among the {precipices of the 
Alps, and a tar greater number of the horses, and 
beasts oi burthai. And having thus at last com* 
pleted his journey from New Carthage, in fiv^ 
months' time : fifteen days of which were employed 
in passing over the Alps ; be now boldly entered 
the territory of the Insubrians, and the plains that 
are watered by the Pb ; though the whole of his 
ifi^antry that was left amounted to no more than 
tw^ve thousand AiHcans, and eight thousand Spa* 
niards ; and his cavalry to six thousand only i as we 
team from an account that was engraven by his w^ 
dwa on a column near Lacinium. . 

About the same time the Roman consul Publiufi^ 
having sent away his brother, as we before related, 
with ^e greater part of the army into Spain, ex- 
horting him to prosecute the war with vigour against 
Asdrubal in that country, landed at Pise, with a 
small body (^ forces only. But having taken his 
route through Tyrrhenian and increased his army 
with the lemons that wi^e then in action, under tiak 
cofKluct of the prastors, upon the frcmtiers of the 
Boian Gauls, be cttDpe and encamped tflso near the 
Po, with desigi^ tg^ press the enemy, ^md force ihem 
to an engs^ement without delpy* 
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Thus then have we brought these geo^rak toge- 
ther,- and fixed the scene of the war in Italy. But 
before we go on to recount the battles that ensued, 
it may be proper and just to speak of certain mat- 
ters, which may be thought perhaps to deserve a 
place in this part of our history. For as we have 
often taken occasion, in the course of tins work, to 
give a full description of various places that occur- 
red, both in Spain and Afric, many will be ready 
to inquire, from whence it happens, that we have 
made no mention of the straits that are formed by 
the. pillars of Hercules, and of the sea beyond; 
together with the properties and accidents that are 
peculiar to them ; of the British islands ; with the 
manner of making tin : and of the gold and silver 
mines that are found in Spain: especially since 
other writers, who have treated of these subjects 
in a very copious manner, differ greatly fit>ra each 
other, in all that they report. 

It must indeed be acknowledged, that these 
things are by no means foreign to the desigii of 
history. But I considered with myself, that a 
separate discussion of every one, as they occurred, 
would too much break the course of the narration, 
and divert the reader firom those transactions 
which are the proper subject of this work : and, in 
the next place, that it would be far more useful 
likewise, to take a view of all of them togetlier, 
in some time and place reserved expressly for that 
purpose ; in which we might be able to -explain at 
large whatever has been known with truth con- 
cerning them. L^ no one t^^^efogs ;tluiik it ' 
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Strange tf, whenever any other subjects of the 
same kind present tiieoiselves in the progress of 
oar history, we should forbear to enter into ft par- 
tioular examinatiop of them. ^To expect that a 
historian should crowd his work in every part 
with these descriptions, is indeed a proof of « very 
vicious and uninliMmied judgement Such readers 
may very properly be compared with those men of 
liquori^ palates, who taste eagierly of every dish 
that is set beftMre them ; and, amidst so great a 
variety of meats, not only lose the present reKsh of 
what they eat, but make then* whole food pemi- 
eioas to^ the body, which it was designed to 
strength^ti and sustain. In the same manner 
also, these mixed histories, as they afford no pure 
or genuine entertainment in the reading, so* nei- 
ther are they able td convey any sound and last- 
ing hourishmeBt to the mind. ; 
With regard to the reasons that induced me to 
reserve the full consMaratiob of all tiitse subjects 
for a professed and separate it^f^uiry, there are 
many that miglit now be mentibned.^ Hut the 
chief and most con^ideraMe of them is, * that by 
mueh the'grtat^r pan-of tbd^ -iHstorians, xyho 
have ever treated of the sftottfoniand the proper- 
ties of the exti^eaae parts' of' the ilaWtable ^cnrkh, 
hove' frilen into mAnbertess mistakes; in ^ almost all 
wiiicb they relaUs. It wHt ^ necessafy . therefore 
to refote' and rtelify their * acoMnta, not by^ some 
6lig^ and 4aariknry rdknaidfe,'liut id a folland ddi*^ 
bemte^esailiMtiMoftfa^fn.^ W% tnustbecarelul 
hcywever » iCM t Ai bby Hhft Iheir labdUrs 'dbsbrve 
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upon the whole rather praise than censure; aod 
that their errors are always to be correctad in the 
gentlest manner : since it is certain^ that they would 
themselves retract and alter many passages in their 
works, if they were now^ i^ve. For, in former 
times, tiiere were hut few among the^ Greeks, that 
made any attempt to extend their search into 
those . {daces which we call the boundary of the 
earth. The dii&culties in their way were indeed 
almost insuperable. Many dangers were to be 
encountered by sea; and more, and greater upon 
land. And when any, either by choice or acd* 
dent, had gained an entrance into thoee oountries^ 
yet because some parts were destitute of all kiha- 
faitaxits, and others possessed by a race of meii, 
wliose manners were uncultivated and wtetty bar^ 
l^arous, it was scarcely possible, that they ^Ottl# 
be able to examine with, tiseir own proper eyes 
even into a small part only of ^ the 'thmgs timt de- 
served their notice. Nor could they, on tiie other 
hand, as they were strfu^rs to ti)^ langni^ of the 
natives, ever gain the it^rmation that was iequi>^ 
site, in those which ^ey had a|)portu»ity of see- 
ing. And even those few, that were able in seme 
degree to surmount tiieee dlffieuttiesi^ were all dia- 
posed to enlarge tiieifdescnptiotis far b^ond the 
bounds of prohaiiiiity^'and having neithsr sense 
nor candour to be satisfied with the plsitt and 
simple truth, invented stnulige apd 'hieredihfe fir- 
tioiis of prodigies and naoasters ; leportmg niany 
things, which they had nev«r seen, wM many atoo 
that had no existence. -'^ fifince^ thaiefiBi^ ail these 
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droumatmees concurred to render it not only ^«- 
ficolt, but utterly impofisible to gain any accurate 
and certaki Jknowledge of those countries, we 
ought by no meana to paas too severe a censure 
upon the old hiatorians, for their mistakes or 
omiasiooa in these matters : but, on the contrary, 
should rather be persuaded, that they deserve our 
acknowledgements and thanks, on account even 
of the little information which they have left be«- 
hind them; and thal» wwdst those numerous difr 
ficulties, they were able as it were to lay the foun*^ 
dation of more genuine discoveries. But in these 
times, since all Asia has been opened to us by the 
arms of Alexander ; and the other parts of the 
wcMid by tile Roman i4climes, so that every place 
and every country u now become accessible either 
by sea or land; and siiice men of emiaeiice in the. 
wOTld have shown great eagerness and ze^i in mak^^ 
ing these researches ; employkig in them dl that 
leisure which they now enjoy from 4he business <^ 
war and the care o^ public af&irs; it may^ with 
reason be expeefod, ti^t, by the help ctf these ad* 
vantages, we should at last be able to remove the 
obscurity^ in which tiiese inquiries Imve httherto 
been involved. And "this is ^he task which I shaJl 
undertake in its proper plaee, and shaU ^oideavour 
t^ give #io9e. readers^ whose taste is v gratified by, 
such descriptions, a ctear and perfect amjlghe^ into 
all these subjects^ Vw L have .^posed. myself, > 
without reserve^ b(>t}hfl)D ^atvfaitigue, and many* 
dangera,m travewng aU-Aftk^ Spain,- and Gati} ; 
and'^ln voyaging> fdso ..i(pan the exterior aea;, ,|^y 
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which these parts of tlie world are bounded ; that 
I might be ahle to correct with some awuratice 
Itoe mistakes of former writer^, and lay open the 
Imowiedge of these countries to the Greeks. 
£u4 we shall now leave this d^ression : and go 
4>o to the recttal of the battles that were fougirt 
in Italy. 



:se9S 



CHAP. VI. 

The Carthaginian g^Boeral, hayiog now entened 
Italy, with the forces which wci hfuve already ptr* 
tic^jarly mentioned, at first epcaoified at the bofc- 
torn of the Alps, that he n)i^t giveMme ease and 
rejipeshment to his trofdfMf. - Indeed the presei^ 
condition of his army wa& mis^vaUe ftliomt be;^Qod 
expression. For, besides the ^fr^sbips wiikib th^ 
ha4 sustained from the diffipulti^ of the w|ty^ both 
ip ascending and desceodif^ the mowtains, the 
want of such provisions. as were qqpe&Mtry, aifidihe 
diseases also which theii; ladies had contmcted 
from neglect and nastiness, had chaing^ them 
into spectacles of horror : while th? gireitfer part 
seeded voluntarily to ^nk .beneath their suflSwJpgs, 
Wfid.eyii} to reject j^l ibQ^ghts.both pf life fyotd 
^af^ty. For in a march ^o long a^ddiffimM^iit 
^as t^terly impossibly tq, bring vfith (hejn Sjuoh 
supples, as i^ight fuUy «tiffy th^ wiiats, pf w 
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tioinerous an army : and even those which they 
had brought were almost all lost among the pred« 
pices, with . the beasts that carried them. This 
army therefore, which, when it passed the Rhone, 
t^onsisted of thirty*eight thousand foot and eight 
thousand horse, was now reduced to less than half 
that number. The rest had perished among 
the mountains. And those that were left alive^ 
were so much worn and altered by continued suf- 
ferings, that their ap pearanc e was scarcely human. 
The first care, therefore, to which Annibal now 
gave his whole attention, was to raise the drooping 
spirits of the troops, and by proper refreshment to 
restore both the men and horses to their former 
state. When this was done, he mvited the Tati- 
rinians, who Uved near the foot of the Alps, and 
were at this time engaged in war with the Insn- 
brians, to enter into an alliance with him, and to 
assist him with^ ^ir forces. And when his offers 
^imre rejected by them, he marched and encamped 
before the strongest of their cities; and havmg 
taken it nSiet three days' siege, killed all that were 
ibund in arm^ against him in the place. By this 
severity, the neighbouring barbarians were all 
•struck with terror, and submitted at discretion. 
1%e r^t of the Gauls, that inhaUted these plains, 
ti^ere impatient to take arms in favour of the 
Carthaginians, as they had at first designed^ 
Bm because 'the l^ons, tha): were sent frcHn 
Row^, had p«ks^d through many of their states, 
^and had liifioided all the ItmbUscades that were 
firepared to intereept them, they were for^d to 
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remain qaiet for Ae present, and som^ were 
«ven coQipelled to join tiiie Komans. AiMbal 
tberefore, wisely judgkig that np tjipe ivw& to he 
|oet» ivsolved to opntioue his march forwairda 
without delays and, by soiae a<^oii of in^rt- 
ance^ to fix the confidence of those that were 
disposed to embrace bis party, and eqcpurage 
them to act without restrain^ for the advance^ 
meiit (tf their common bofies. 

l^t whfle he was pr^aring all this^ for the 
mtcotion of this design, the report arii^, that 
Puhliu8» witli his arnp^y, had ^eady passed the 
Pa, and was now at no gffeat distance fi'om him* 
h!Lix%% AonibalcQidd scar^ly.gii?^ er^t to th^ 
news. Not many days were ptnti iwice be bad 
kft the Romans upon the banks of the Rbeiaa 
Aad z& th0 paqeage by s§a from MasisilUla to. the 
.Tyrrhenian coast was both \m% add di&ciilt,, so 
Ae distance also from i)miK/t thrfmgh Italy^ to the 
bottom of the Aips^ was very gi^t, and the n^ 
by ao means ^sy or conw3odi9»a. fcr. an ws^* 
Bnt as the fact received fujijer , eopfirmatao^f he 
was beyond iqeasure surpri^edy l^th at the bold* 
liess of the attempi; and- at tho sucoess . likewise 
with which the ccmsul had carried it into oae^ti^H^ 
JRnUius^ on bis part also^ was not ^s aBtonisbod* 
for he had persuaded himself^ either that Aor 
aibal ^ouhl never venture to tak^ hp roiit^ 
across the Alps, with an army tti^t was att.cMOOe: 
posed of foreign troops, or if he did» jthat he. mutf 
inevitably be lost in the attempt*: But . wheo . ha 
beard^ that he had not ooly pa^ th@:moyntaii[>s> 
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bttt was tltesidy la^trg siege to son^e of the toivns 
of Italy, he was struck with admiration at the 
during and undaunted spirit of this general. At 
Rome alto, tile surpi'ise was not at all more mo-* 
derate. For whale the report, that Saguntum was 
taken by the Carthaginians, still sounded in tiieii^ 
ears, add all their measures wei*e suited to tbaf 
event; when they had sent away the consuls bu^ 
|ust before, the one to make a diversion Of the war 
in Afrie, and the other to oppose the progress of 
the enemy in'j^ain; on n sudden they are In-' 
fortndl, that Annibal is already arrived in Italy 
wkh biB airttly. This wonderful celerity, as it al- 
most ekc^eded all belief, so it filled them also 
wilh the gyeatest apprehensions. They immedi^ 
ately send notice to Tiberius, who still lay af 
Lilybseum, tt^at tile enemy had entered Italy: 
They direct him to desist from his first design, 
and return again to defend his country. The 
consul, having received the$e orders, sent bJEiel^ 
the fleet to Rome, and rommanded the teribun<£» 
to draW'tofstl^r all tiie le^ohary forces with th^ 
greatest diligeiice; and that, on a day which hd 
prescribed; they should meet him at Arimihum, a 
t<>Wn situated near the Adriatic^ coast, in t)iei 
southern extremity of tiiose plains that are wMer-* 
eA by the Po. In a word, so contrary wfere the 
present acci(^aiM3 to all that had been eiEpected of' 
fofeteen, tiiat the consternation soon b^ome gene* 
i^al amotig tiie people, and he}d theirnitnds iflf 
aitKioa* Suspense itt the event. ' '♦ 

Buj; Antiibal-and Publius, as they no W it|r« 
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proacbecl each other, endeavoured ^evesiHj to 
animate tbdr. troops, by all the motives whicb 
the present conjuncture suggested to them. Upon 
this oocasion, Annibai contrived ^tlie foUomag 
expedient Having assembled together all the 
forces, he brought them before the young- prison^ 
ers, whom he had taken among those baribariaii& 
that had disturbed his march across the Alps. 
With a view to the des^ which he now put in 
practice, he had before ff^en orders, that these 
wretches should be treated with the last fevmty. 
They were loaded with heavy chains : tbdr bodies 
were emaciated with hunger, and mangled by 
blows and stripes. In tbi^ axnlition, he now- 
placed them in the midst of tbb assembly^ and 
ibrew before them some suilB of Gallic armour, 
such as their kings are accustotioed to wear, %vhen 
they engaged in single combat. He ordered some 
horses also to be set before theiaa, and military 
habits, that were very rich and splendid^ He thmi 
demanded of the young men, *whieh of them were 
willing to try their fate in arras a^jainst each 
, other, on condition that th0 ponqueror 'should 
possess those spoils that ^ere before their eyes, 
while the vanquished would be released by death 
from all his miseries. Tlie captives vnth -one 
voice cried out, and testified the utmodt eag^niess 
to engage. Annibai then commanded, tfatt lots 
should be cast among tliem, and that those tm>, 
upon whom the lot should fall, should take the^ 
aims that were before them and. begb; th^ coca- 
^tM|t. When the prisoners heard tb^se orft^, 4iey 
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exteiuML tbeir baqd^ towards the heavens, wA 
every ooe aiost ferveotly implored the goda that 
the ]ot to %bt might be bis own. Aad do soooeir 
was .their change decided, than tb6se whose for- 
tune it v^as to engage, appeared fiUed with joy« 
while the rest weve mQumful and d^ected. Wheit 
the combat also was determioed, the captives, thak 
were by lot excluded from the trial, prouounoed 
him who. had lost his life in the engagement to be 
in their sight not less happy than the conqueror : 
sioce, by dying, he was rdeased from ail that 
wretchedness which they were stilt condemned to 
suffier.. The ^anoe reflections arose also in the 
minds <^ the Carthaginian soldiers : who, from 
compariag the condition of the dead with the ill 
fate of those that were led back again to chains 
and torture, declared the former to be happy, and 
gave their pity to the sufferii^s. of the latter. 

When Annibal perceived, that this contrivance 
had produced in the minds of all the army. the 
effect that was intended from it, he came forwards 
in the a3seinbly« and told the soldiers : " That he 
ha4 offered that spectacle to tlieir view, that, 
when they had discerned their own condition in 
tbe.&te of those unhappy, captives, they might 
more clearly judg^e what resolutions were most 
proper to be taken, and in what manner they/ 
might best form their conduct in the present cirr. 
cumstances. That, in the combat which they had,^ 
seen, and .the prize proposed to the conqueror,, 
was di3(^aye4 a perfect image of that state, into, 
wbif^.thiy^vwere.. themselves now brought by for-. 
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tone. That sach was thrir rituatioB, tiiafc tbe; 
must either conquer or be dain in battle, or dae 
fell alive kHo the power of tbeur enemies. That 
by conquest they would obtain a prise, not of 
horses and nalitary hahits/biit the whole wealth 
and riches of the Roman erofme ; and would tbos 
become tiie happiest of mankind. That if they 
were to fall in battle, diey could tiien only die, 
without being first exposed to any kind of nm^ ; 
and contending, to their latest breath, for the moat 
glorious of all victories. Bu^ en the other hand, 
in case that they were conquered, and the love of 
life should flatter them with any hopes of being 
able to escape by flight, or should they even con- 
sent upon any terms to live after their defept, it 
was manifest beyond all doubt, that nothing but 
the extremity of wretchedness could await tbem. 
For surely there were none among them,- who, 
when they had considered how vast a length of 
country they had traversed, what enemies had 
oppos^ them in their wayj and what large and 
rapid rivers they were forced to pass, could be so 
wholly destitute of all sense and judgement as ever 
to be persuaded that it was possible to reg^a 
their several countries. He conjured them, tiiere- 
fore, to throw away all such hopes ; and in jud^* 
ing of their own state and fortune, to retain thoae 
sentiments which they had just now shown wjtti 
regard to the condition of the captives. That, as 
in that case they declared both the man that coii^ 
<iuered, and him who fell in the combat, to be 
happy^ and pitied those who were i^erved 
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so^'their business now was, to conquer if it were 
possible; and if no^ to die; and on no account 
to entertain even the smallest expectation or 
thought of life, in case that they were conquered. 
That if they would heartily embrace these senti- 
ments, and carry this resolution with tfafem into 
action, there was indeed no room to doubt, but 
that they would both live and conquer. That no 
troops were ever known to be defeated, who had 
once been fixed in this determination, either by 
necessity or choice. But that, on the other hand, 
an army which, like the Romans, saw their coun- 
try open to them on every side, and ready to 
receive all those that could escape by flight, must 
neciBSsarily fall beneath the efforts of men, whose 
only hopes were placed in victory." This ha- 
rangue, together with the spectacle that had pass*- 
ed before their eyes, fully inflamed the courage of 
th^ soldiers, and raised tiiem into such a temper 
•as Anmba) knd designed. He therefore applaud*- 
^d their dii^pdsition, and dismissed the assembly, 
^^th orders that they should make all things ready 
Ifoir their march by break of day. 
^ Upon the same day likewise, the consul Pub- 
lius, who had already advanced beyond the Po, and 
designed to continue his march forwards, and to 
'{>ass the Ticinus, sent away a sufiiciefit tiuinber of 
^his troops to lay a bridge across tfasft river ; and 
having in the mean time called together the rest 
of the army, he harangued them^ in the following 
manner. 

In the first part of his discourse, be displaced 

YOL. I. * z 
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io maoy i( ords the dignity and ^deodoitr of the 

Roman empire, and recalled to their minds the 

^orjpus actions of their ancestors. Speaking 

afterwards op the subject of the present war, he 

t(^d the soldiers, that» even though they had never 

yet mad$. any trvil of the str^igth of those that 

were in arms against them, they might however be 

assured of victory, if they would remember only> 

that their enemies were, the Carthaginians : those 

very Carthaginians, who had been so often van* 

quished by the Roman legions, and had submitted 

to the imposition of repeated tributes : and who 

npw, by an attempt not less absurd than insolent^ 

bad dared to appear in arms against a people, to 

whom they had paid such subjection as was not far 

removed from slavery. . ^^ But since in fact," coa* 

tinued h6, " we so lately have experienced, that 

these enemies want the courage even to stand be^ 

fore us in the field, what must h^ our sentiments, 

if we judge with reason, concemkng the issue of 

the war ? For when their cavalry waa fingaged 

with ours upon the Rhone, they not only loat 

great numbers of their men, but the rest, ttiat 

were left alive, fled before us in a manner the 

most dishonourable, even to theii" very camp. 

Their general also, and all his army, no sooner 

were inlxmed of our approach, than tiiey retired 

with such precipitation, that thdn retreat was 

rather to :be called a flight. It was tiiia fear alone, 

and not their choice or inclination, that hurried 

them across the Alps. Behold then, (added he) 

Anmbal is indeed arrived ;in Italyi but his army is 
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lost among the mountains. And even the few that 
have escaped are so mtich wasted with &tigue, so 
worn and exhausted by the length and difficulties 
of their mal'ch; that both men and horses ane alik^ 
disabled, and become imfit for all the services of 
war. To conquer such an enemy, it must surely 
be sufficient, to show yourselves but ooce before 
them. But if any thing should still be wantijig 
to 6x your confidence, let my presence here 
among you be considered as a certain pledge of 
your success. For it never can be thought, that 
I should thus have left the fleet, with the affair^ 
of Spain that were intrusted to my care, and hav^ 
run with so much diligence to join the army in this 
country, unless I had been first assured by the 
most solid reasons, nc^ only that this measure 
was both wise and necessary in the present cir^ 
cumstances, but that I was h^s^^ing also tQ 
reap, the fruits of an easy and undoubted victory." 

The atttliwity of the speaker, as weil as th^ 
truth thai was contained in this discourse, raised 
in aU the troops an impatience lo be led against 
the enemy. Publius commended their alacrity ; 
and exhorting them to hold themselves in readiness 
for action upcHi the earliest warning, he dismissed 
the assembly. 

On the following day, both armi0s conlisiued tQ 
advance along the Ticinus, on that side of i| 
wittch is nearest to the Alps ; the Bomans^ having 
the river oh ^ok left ; and the Carthagifiiansy 
upon their ri^t. But on the second day, having 
received notice from their foragers, that they were 

z2 
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now at no great distance from each other, they 
encamped severedly in the place where they then 
were. On the third day, Annibal, having drawn 
out all liis cavalry, marched through the plain, to 
view the situation of the enemy. Publius also, 
with his cavalry and light«armed troops^ was ad- 
vancing on the same design. As soon as they 
approached so near as to .discern the dust that 
was raised on either side, they immediately ranged 
their forces in order of battle. The consul, hav- 
ing placed his light-armed troops in front, together 
with the Gallic horse, drew up the rest in a line 
behind, and moved slowly towards the enemy. 
Annibal advanced to meet him, having thrown 
into his centre all the bridled and heavy cavalry, 
and placed the Numidians on the wings, that they 
might be ready to surround the Romans. As the 
cavalry on both sides, as well as the generals 
themselves, showed the greatest impatience to 
engage, the light-armed troo{)s, being apprehen- 
sive that, as these bodies met, they should be 
borne down instantly in the shock, had scarcely 
thrown their first javelins, when they retired wi&i 
great precipitation, through the intervals of their 
own squadrons that were behind them. The two 
bodies then advanced to action. The battle was 
fierce on both sides, and the success for some 
time' doubtful. For many of the combatants left 
their horses, and mamtained the fight on foot 
with the greatest obstinacy. But after some time, 
the Numidian cavalry, having taken a circuit 
round, and falling suddenly upon the light-armed 
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forces that had saved theoiselves in the rear, 
trampled them down in heaps, and from thence 
advanced to charge the hindmost of the squadrons 
that were engaged. The Romans, who. had 
hitherto sustained the fight with such success, that, 
though they lost many of their men, they had yet 
destroyed a far greater number of the enemy, 
being thus attacked by the Numidians in their 
rear, were thrown at once into disorder, so that a 
general route ensued. The greater part fled dif- 
ferent ways. But a small number of them, having 
formed themselves into a body round the person 
of the consul, retreated with him. 

Publius immediately decamped, and marched io 
haste through the plains, in order to repass the 
Po« For, as the countiy round him was all flat 
and open, and the Carthaginians superior in their 
cavalry; and because himself also had received a 
dangerous wound in the late engagement; he 
thoiigbt it necessary to remove the troops with-? 
out delay into a place of safety on the other side 
of the river. Annibal for some time stood in 
expectation, that the Romans would draw 'out 
their infantry, and engage in a general battle. 
But when he found that they had left their camp, 
he immediately pursued, as far as to the bridge 
upon the Po. The bridge had been broken by 
the Romans, and the greater part of the planks 
removed. But a body of six hundred men, that 
had been left to secure that post, and who still 
remained upon the banks of the river, fell iiito the 
bands of the Carthaginians. Annibal, being in* 
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formed by these, that the Romania bad already 

gained a great distance from him, immediately 

gave a stop to the (Hirsuit;v and, directing bis 

march up the stream, advanced along tfae rhrer, 

in search of a part that might commcfdiondy 

admit a bridge to be thrown across it. After 

two days' march, having found a place that was 

proper f(H* this design, he made a bridge c€ boats, 

and ordered Asdrubal to conduct the army over 

the river r while himself, who first had passed it, 

gave audience to the ambassadors, that tiow came 

to meet him from all the neighbouring country. 

For the Gauls on every side no sooner bad teceiw* 

ed the i»ws of the late victory, than they imme-. 

diately threv^ away all restraint; and persuing 

their first design, entered into an alliance with 

the Carthaginians, and supplied their army both 

with men and stores. Annibal recdived all that 

came to join him with great marks of favour : 

and when the army had all passed the river, he 

advanced in haste along the banks, but by a way 

thai was contrary to his former course; for he 

now directed his march down the stream, with 

design to overtake and engage the enemy without 

delay. 

For Publius, after he had repassed the Po, went 
and encamped near Placentia, a colony of the 
Romans. And being persuaded that he bad now 
plained the troops in safety from all insult, he lay 
quiet in his post ; and attended carefully to tbt 
cure both of himself^ and of those that were 
wouncfed with bim in the late engagement After 
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twa days' march from the place where they had 
pa»^ed the Po, the Cartliaginians arrived near the 
enemy : and on the third day, they advanced in 
order, and offered battle to the Romans. But as 
the consul still remained close in his intrench- 
ments, they again retired, and encamped at the 
distance of about fifty stadia from him. 

At thk time, the Gauls that Imd joined the Ro- 
man army, being' persuaded that the Carthagi- 
nians' had now the fairest prospect of success, 
resolved to attack the Romans by surprise : and 
having secretly concerted their design, they waited 
in their tents for the time to carry it into execu- 
tion. Supper was now ended in the camp, and 
the army all retired to their repose ; when these 
men, having suffered the first part of the night to 
pass without any disturbance or commotion, at 
break of day took arms, being in number about 
two thousand foot and two hundred horse ; and 
falling suddenly upon the legions that were near- 
est, kilted and wounded great numbers of them : 
and having cut off the heads of those that were 
slain, they carried them to the Carthaginian camp. 
On their arrival there, they were received by An- 
mbal with great acknowledgements. He applaud- 
ed their zeal and courage ; and having promised 
them also such rewards as were due to their im- 
portant service, he dismissed them to tbei^ several 
cities, to inform tiieir countrymen of all that had 
been transacted, and to invite them to join their 
fmxes widi tiie Carthaginians. He knew, indeed, 
that, after this flagrant act of pelrfidy against the 
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Romans^ they must <tf necossitf be forced to em- 
brace his party. They came acaMnfiogly iq a 
short time afterwards, and brou^t also with th^n 
the Boian Gauls, who delivered to him the three 
Romans that had been sent to inspect the diyision 
of the lands^ whom they had treacherously seized 
in the b^nnbg of the war, as we have before 
related. Annibal received them all in the moat 
favourable manner; concluded an alliance with 
them; and made them his asdodates in die war. 
But he returned the prisoners ^ain into their 
hands; advising them to keep them cardiilly, as 
the means whereby they mi^t recover tbdr owa 
hostages from the Romans, as they at first de- 
sigped. 

The consul PuUius was thrown by this trans- 
action mto no «nall anxie^ and concern. And 
not doubting but that all the neighbouring Gauls, 
who before were very ill disposed towards the 
Romans, would immediately join the enemy, he 
thou^t it most prudent to retire, and avoid the 
danger that must arise from so general a revcdt. 
With this design, about three hours aft^er midnight 
he decamped, and marched towards the river 
Trebia, and the mountains that were near it : beii^ 
persuaded that tlie troops might there lie secure 
against ell attacks, as the posts were very strong 
and advantageous, and the country abo on every 
side possessed by their allies. As soph as Anni- 
bal was informed of this retreat, he immediatdy 
sent after them the Numidian horse, and after- 
wards the other cavalry ; and himself in a short 
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time followed with the rest of the army. The Nu- 
tnidians, having entered the intrenchments, and 
finding them quite deserted, staid to set fire to the 
camp. This delay was highly advantageous to 
the Romans. For if these troops had followed 
the pursuit with diligence, as the march of the 
enemy lay through a flat and open country, great 
numbers of them must have been. destroyed. But 
now, they had almost all safely passed the Trebia, 
before the cavalry were come up. A small part 
only of the rear, that still remained upon the 
banks, were either killed or taken prisoners by the 
Carthaginians. 

The consul, when he had passed the river, post- 
ed his troops upon the nearest hills. And having 
thrown up an intrenchment round his camp, he 
resolved to wait for the arrival of Tiberius with 
the other army '; and, in the mean time, carefully 
to attend to the cure of his wound, that he might 
be able to bear a part in the engagement, when- 
ever it should happen. Annibal also fixed his 
camp at the distance of about forty stadia from 
the Romans : while the Gauls who inhabited the 
neighbouring plains, being now bound firmly to his 
interests, and animated by the past success, sup- 
plied his troops with all the necessary stores in 
the greatest plenty, and showed the utmost eager- 
ness to share in all the labours, and in all the 
dangers of t^e war. 
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CHAP. yii. 

When the people were informed at Rdfne of 
the action that had happened between the cavalry, 
they were at first surprised at an event that was 
so contrary to. all their expectations. They found, 
however, many reasons which served to flatter 
them in the opinion, that this accident was by no 
means to be considered as an actual defeat. For 
some ascribed the blame to the rash precipitation 
of the consul. Others imputed the whole mis- 
chance to the wilful cowardice and ill conduct o£ 
the Gauls : being led to this persuasion, by the 
treachery which that people had just now com- 
mitted in the camp. And even though the i^6rst 
should be admitted, yet since their infantry re- 
mained entire, it seemed reasonable that their 
hopes also should be still the same, with regard 
to the issue of the whole. When Tiberius, there- 
fore, with his legions, passed through Rome, they 
made no doubt, but that the sight alone of so 
brave an army must at once strike the enemy with 
terror, artd give a speedy determination to the 

When the troops were all met together at Ari- 
minum on the appointed day, agreeably to the 
oath which they had taken, the consul immediately 
pursued his march in haste, with design to join 
his colleague. Having fixed his camp near him^ 
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he gave orders for the refreshment of tbie army, 
which had suffered no simiU fatigue in their roate 
of forty days' comtinaance from Lilybseum to Ari« 
minuih, and made all the necessary preparations 
for a battle; and^ in the mean time, held frequent 
conferences with Publius ; as well to inform him« 
self of all that bad already been transacted, as to 
deliberate also with him concerning the measures 
that were now to be pursued. 

About this time Annibal became master of 
Clastidium, which was surrendered to him by the 
treachery of the governor, a native of Brundu^ 
Slum, who had been placed there by the Romans : 
aiid having gotten into his hands the garrison and 
all the stores, he distributed the latter among his 
troops for their present use, and joined the prison^- 
ers to his army without offering them any injury. 
By this instance of his clemency, he hoped that all 
the neighbouring people might be induced to lay 
aside their fears ; since they would now perceivi^ 
that they had no cause to d^air of safety, in case 
that they should hereafter fall into the hands of 
the Carthaginians. He rewarded the traitor also 
with ample presents; that the governors of other 
citks might be led to embrace his party. Not 
long afterwards, having received information, that 
some of the Gauls that lived between the river 
Trebia and the Po, who had before concluded an 
alliance with him, had now entered also into terms 
of traaty with the Romans, he sent away two 
thousand foot, and a thousand Numidiaii and 
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Gallic horse, to plunder and lay waste their coun- 
try. These orders soon were executed : and the 
detachment was now returning with their booty, 
when the Gauls came running to the Roman 
camp, and implored assistance. Tiberius, who 
for some time had been impatient to be in action, 
seized the occasion, and immediately sent away 
the greatest part of his cavalry, together with a 
thousand light-armed foot These tfoops, having 
passed the river, charged the Numidians and the 
Gauls that were loaded with the plunder, and 
forced them to retreat in haste to their intrench- 
ments. But when the guards, that were posted 
before the Carthaginian camp^ advanced to the 
^assistance of those that fled, the Romans were in 
their turn routed, and constrained to return back 
towards their x:amp. Tiberius then commanded 
all the cavalry to advance, together with the light- 
armed troops, and the enemy was again forced to 
fly. Annibal, who was at this time wholly unpre- 
pared for a general engagement, and who knew it 
to be the part of a wise and prudent general, not 
to hazard a decisive action without mature deli- 
beration and design, forced the troops to stand, 
as they fled towards the Camp, and to turn their 
faces to the' enemy ; but, at the same time, or- 
dered the trumpets to sound the signal of re- 
treat, and forbade the soldiers either to pursue, 
or renew the combat. The Romans, \^hen they 
had for some time waited in the field, returned 
back again to their camp ; having lost but a very 
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inconsiderable part of their forces in the action, 
though they had destroyed great numbers of the 
enemy. 

Tiberius, being beyond measure elated by this 
success, was impatient to try the fortune of a ge- 
neral engagement. But though he had already 
resolved to embrace the advantage, which the 
slow recovery of Publius gave him, and to govern 
all things by his own single authority and will ; 
yet being desirous also to gain, if it were possible, 
the approbation of his colleague, he communi- 
cated his intention to him. But Publius was 
fixed in different sentiments. For he had consi- 
dered with himself, that when the troops had first 
been trained and exercised during the time of 
winter, they would be able to perform mudi 
greater service in the following season, than any 
that could now be expected from them. He was 
persuaded likewise, that the natural levity and 
perfidious disposition of the Gauls would soon 
lead them to revolt from their new allies, in case 
that the Carthaginians should be forced to remain 
long inactive. And in the last place, he was will- 
ing also to believe, that when his own recovery 
should be completed, he might himself be able to 
perform some service in the conduct of a general 
action. He pressed his coUeague, therefore, with 
the greatest earnestness, that things might still 
continue in their present state. Tiberius clearly 
understood the wisdom of these sentiments. But 
beitig hurried headlong by ambition, confident of 
victory, and heated also with the vain and flatter- 
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iDg expectatioiis of beii^ able to finish the ^ar 
alone, before Publius should be ki a cooditioQ to 
assist him, or the new consuls, the time of whose 
dection now drew near, arrive from Rome, to take 
upon them the ccHumaod, he resolved, in opposi- 
tion to all sense and prudence, to risk a general 
battle. And as he thus made chcHce.of bis owq 
time for action, instead of that which the coodi<- 
tion of affairs required, his conduct in all that fdW 
lowed was by copsequence absurd, and such as 
could not fail to disappoint him in the end that 
was proposed. 

Annibal, on the other hand, haying formed t^e 
same reflections in his mind, as Publius had tnade» 
with regard to all the present c^cgmstances, wa$ 
led to just the opposite determioation, and re- 
solved to engage the enemy without delay. He 
saw the advantages that would arise, froni emr 
ploying the Gauls in aption, before tiieir first ar- 
dour was abated. He judged it also to be a poiPt 
of no small importance in his favour, that the Ro- 
man troops were all new-raised levies, not yet in- 
ured to war; and that Publius was disaMed by his 
wound from appearing in the field. But his chief 
and strongest reason was, that he might not suffer 
any moment of his time to be wasted in ioactiG^ 
For when a gieneral has once brought his; army into 
a foreign country, and engaged them in designs 
that are beyopd measure great and difficult, he 
must very shortly mec^ bis ruin; unless he is able 
firom time to time to renew the confidence and 
hopes of his allies^ by a continual successioa of 
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^ploits. Not doubting, therefore^ but that tbe 
eager and impatient spirit of Tiberius would soon 
afford the opportunity that was desired, he now 
began to make the necessary preparations for a 
battle* 

He had before this time carefully observed the 
ground that lay between the camps. It was a 
smooth and naked plain r but the banks of the 
river that ran through it, which were of consider^ 
able height, and covered also with close sbrub$ 
and bushes, suggested to him the design of placing 
an ambuscade to surprise the enemy. This stra* 
tagem was such, indeed, as might well be carried 
into execution, without any fear of a discovery* 
For thou^ the Romans always were prepared to 
expect this kind of fraud in woods and covered 
places, because the €rauls were accustomed to 
hide themselves in these, they had never any ap- 
prehension of it in a flat and open country. And 
yet, in fact, it is both more safe and easy, to plac^ 
an ambuscade in a. plain, than in a wood. For as 
the troops ai'e able to discern from their conceal- 
ment every thing around them to a greater di- 
stance, so there are always to be found some little 
eminences that will cover them effectually fron^ 
the observation of the enemy. Any inconsiderr 
able river, whose banks rise only to a moderate 
lieight, and sometimes even flags ai;id rushes, or 
any kind of bushes, will serve to hide not only a 
body of foot, but even cavalry. The only caution 
to be observed is, to place their arms, whose 
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brightness might betray tbem, apon llie ground; 
and their helmets under them. 

Annibal then, when he had first communicated 
his intentions to his brother Mago and the re^t of 
the officers in council, who all applauded the de^ 
^gn, ordered Mago to attend him at the hour of 
supper, and gave to him the command of a hun-* 
dred foot, and as many horse^ directing him to 
choose them, while it was yet day, from ' the 
bravest of the troops, and to* bring them' after 
supper, to his tent. Mago was at this time 
young, but full of martial ardour ; and had been 
trained in war from his very infancy. When he 
appeared with his men before the general's* tent^ 
Annibal, having first exhorted them to be strenu^ 
ous in their duty, commanded each man to select, 
from his own proper company, nine of the bravest 
soldiers ; and that afterwards they should attend 
his orders, in a certain part of the camp. Thus 
the whole number now amounted to one thousand 
foot, and as many horse. As soon as they were all 
assembled, Annibal, having furnished them widi 
proper guides, and instructed Mago in the time 
in which he should appear and charge the enemy, 
sent them away by night to the place of the am- 
buscade. 

On the morrow, at break of day, he assembled 
the Ntimidian cavalry ; who, of all the army, were 
l)est able to sustain fatigue and hardship. And 
having promised great rewards to all that sh6uld 
perform any signal service in the battle, he ordered 
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them to pass the river without delay; to ap- 
proach the camp of the Romans; and endea- 
your, by skirauslmigy to draw their army into 
motion. His intention was, to surprise the ene- 
my, when they -were wholly unprepared for an en- 
gagement; and before they had takc^n their first 
repast. He then called together all the officers, 
harangued them as the occasion required, and 
directed them to give orders, that the troops should 
take their usual meal, and prepare their arms and 
horses for the combat. 

When Tiberius saw, that the Numidians were 
advancing towards the camp, he immediately sent 
against them all his cavalry ; and after these, his 
light-armed foot, in number about six thousand 
men ; and at last, drew out the legions likewise 
from both the camps. Confident in the number 
of his troops, and elated also by the advantage 
which his cavalry had gained the day before, be 
seemed to be persuaded) that, in order to obtain 
the victory, it would be sufficient only to appear 
before the enemy. It was now deep winter : the 
snow fell fast : the cold was uncommonly severe : 
and the Romans, both men and horses, had almost 
all left the camp, before they had taken any re- 
past* The soldiers, however, began their march 
Willi the greatest ardour and alacrity. But when 
they came to pass the Trebia, whose stream was 
oow so swelled, by the torrents that had descend- 
ed in the night from the neighbouring hills, that 
the waters reached even to their breasts, it was 
not without the greatest pains and difficulty that 
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tbey gpioed tb9 other aide. As tlie day ^t^o was 
oow Ar advanced, Ibcy begpn to ftiat through cold 
aqd hn^Sr. The CarthiiginiaM^ oo the ccptraiy, 
bad takea the tisual meal at lebure in ttieir tents; 
bfid pc^epared their boraes for the coonbat ; had all 
Fubbed their limbs with oil| and put oil tlM^ ar- 
iBOur before a fire. 

Annibal, wh^ stood waiting titt the {toouns 
^hoiild toive passed the river, P9 sooi^er mw ibat 
tbey bad gained the other side, than be . imaoidir 
ately sent away the Balearic slii^iNrs and the li^t- 
armed foot; in dumber about dght thousapd, to 
support the Nufldidian cavalry ; and himself then 
followed With aU the army. At the distance of 
fight . stadia ffom the camp, he ranged in one 
sifilgle line his hi&ntry, wUch wa3 composed of 
Spaniaidsi Africans, and Gauls, and amounted in 
the whole to about ta^enty thoMsand jam* His 
cavalry, whose numbers with the Gauls includf^ 
were above ten thousand, was placed, in two lio* 
dies, en the wings* And the elephants, diind^d 
silio iitfo equal numbersi were posted, at som^ d^ 
9taiice> before either wiog. . 

Tiberius^ paro^ving that his cavalry could gain 
no advantage, agpiiost the Numidian horse, wiio, as 
thcar custom was, fled in one moment from the 
ffaarge^ and in the next, returned i^in with the 
san)e force and vigour as before, gave the signal 
for4b«r retmat. His infontry was eamposed oi 
^Ktaen thousand Romans^ and twenty tfaausaad 
af their allies ; which as the just amount of that 
wkkh Uiey esteemza periect amy, ia Ae awe 4^ 
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a geimal engpgemeDt, when both consids are to- 
gether in the field. He ringed diem after the 
usual manner of the Romaii»{ and bating placed 
his cavalry^ wfaidi weie aboat fouf ihonsand, on 
the wmgs, he advieuiced mth a slow and Imu^y 
pace towards the enemy. 

The armies now approached each other, and the 
li^ll^«a^ned forces began the conabat. But even 
m tills first onset, tiie Romwis manifestly laboured 
antter many disadvantages, wUle erwy eircom« 
stance was favourable to the enemy* For the 
troops'of the former that were now engaged, not 
only were exhausted by the cM and hunger whieb 
they had suffered ever since themcMrnipg, but had 
disdiarged the greatest part of thar weapons also 
m their combat against tiie. Nmnidian horse* Amd 
even those javeisns, that were left, were now, horn 
the continual rain that had fallen upon them, be- 
come unfit far any serviee. The cavalry also, and 
indeed all tiie army, were alike feeble abd dis- 
heartened; while the Cartfaagiiuans, on the opih 
trvy, firesh and vigorous, and prepared for actsm, 
flew briskly to the charge, SHsd mau^ained «i}e 
fi|^ in every part witii courage and sncoess. 
. As soon tberefin^ as the li^-anned troops hnd 
retired on either i»de thrmi^ Ihe intervals of their 
respective armies, and tiie heavy forces advanced 
to aetaon, the Carthag^nien cavalry whkh^as far 
superior to the Roman both in nueibers wud in 
simngtb, advancing togeitber fimn: ibA wmgs^ 
pressM the enedry waih no nmcli irikdenoi^' ^liit 
tiieylfarcedtheminsMMl^tofetiwt befSbm (Aem. 

2 A S 
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When the infantry vi^as thus uncovcredy the- Moi- 
midians and thelight^ardned forces of liieiCaitha- 
gtnians, returning back ajgeAn tom the nmr, «d 
passing beyond the front of their own armyji fell 
suddenly upon both flanks of the Romans, and 
spread among them so great tanmit and disoitko, 
that' they were no longer able to: defend them- 
selves against those that were atbacking them in 
front. In the c^itre of the arinies, Ae foreeoost 
ranks, on either side, remained for a long tioie 
firm ; and maintained the fight witii eqiml xammg^ 
and success. But when Mago and bis troiDfs, 
now 'rising fi-om their ambuscade, fell Sunoa^ 
upon the rear of those legions that were *figlitkig iin 
t^ centre, then were the Romans every mmy 
distressed^ and the disorder such as could receive 
no femedy. Their two wings, pressed by the ele- 
phants in firont, and charged in flank by the. light- 
armed foot, were in a short time turned to flight, 
pursued^ and pushed U^ether in crowds ii^oi^iile 
river. 'In' their centre also, the hindmost of ^ tile 
l^ions*, enable to sustain the fury a( those tt*oop8, 
timt rose against them from the ambuscade, were 
in tike manner broken and destroyed. The fore- 
most ranks alone, urged by necessity to conquer, 
forced their way beyond the Gauls, and a part 
also of the Africans that opposed' thrai ; and, 
with great slaughter, opened for themselvM i& 
passage thitnsgh the midst of the Cartha^iMan 
ami^; But wtfaen they saw^ that both ^their miogs 
V0etm irrecoverably routed; and thsa0^e timbers 
of tbe (Chotfaaginian cii^alry> the aiver^^iMidndie 
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rains mtbicb now idl strong and heavily^ aU< cotti* 
bhiod tc^etber, to render tbeir own return baok 
<ugiiw to their' camp, impracticable; they £»cmed 
tbemaelyes into close order, and continaed • their 
march with safety to Placentia. The number of 
tbem was miMktt .ten . thousand. The. rest were 
tramided down in lieaps, upon the .banks of ithe 
Trebia, under tim feet of the horses and the* ele- 
phaots. A small part only that were abler to 
ttBcape^ among whom were many of the routed 
cavalry, joined those legions whidi we hoire just 
now mentioned^ and retreated with them><to PA»- 
xseatia* The Carthaginians^ when they had pur* 
sued the ^lemy as far as to the river, were then 
forced to yield to the rigour of the season, aad 
return back again to their camp. Their victory 
afforded no small Joy. For though 'many ol the 
Gauls, were slain in the action, the loss of ^^ 
Africans and Spaniards was very inconsiderable. 
But the rains and snows, which: had faHeii con- 
tinually during that whole day, : were so sei^aee 
and iatal^ that, of all the elephants, one ofdy.was 
preserved alive: and great nmnbens also^ botbk%f 
men and horses, perished through the extr^inity .of 
the cold. 

Tiberius, after this imsforbine, being' willio^ as 
ietr as be was able, to conceal the knowledge of at 
from the people in Rome, sent word only,* tha* ke 
had ioug^t a^ battle, luid that the badness, of ike 
seaaonr had robbed him of the victory. ThoiJBp- 
mans at first gave credit to tiiis accountvi JSiitjoot 
long afterwards, Ikey wepe fuHy ii^nnedof ail that 
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bad hat^pened in the actiOQ, with the coosecpiffliMS 
also that had followed their defeat : Tfaat-the Car* 
tha|pitiat» had gained possessioa of thear camp, 
and dtawn all the Gauk to eoabrace their party; 
that the Roman legions had abandoned their in^ 
tnsncheaents after tte battle, and fled for safety to 
the Neighbouring cities ; and that they were de* 
priced of all supplies, except those that were sent 
to them fiom the sea, up the river Po. An events 
so contrary to all their expeetatioos, Med them 
with no small atnazjeinent. They iaunediataly re^ 
newed their preparations for the war with greater 
vigour than before ; and used their utmost dilt^ 
genee to secure those parts of their doBunioiis liial; 
tvere most exposed ; sending troops into SicUy and 
Sardima, and placing a garrison in Tarentum, and 
in ei^ery other post that needed sncfa defenoe. They 
also eqiHpped a fleet of sixty quinqueremes. The 
cdnsuis, Cn. Servilius and C Flamibins, who were 
just now elected to their ofiice, raised new levies 
among the allies ; enrolled tbe Roman legions; and 
harring collected stores from every quarter, sent one 
part to Ariminum, and the rest towards Tyrriienia ; 
the places into whurb they had resolved to lead 
their armies. They demanded succours also from 
king Hmro ; who s^it to their assistance five hun- 
dred Cretans, with a thousand heavy-armed foot 
In a word, every efibrt was exerted, and ev^ 
measure practised, which {eal and eidreme dili* 
gence could 8i:^;e6t For such is the dispositioa 
and temper of the Ramans, as well in public affairs 
as also in their private conduct, that wfaanavtr they 
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hamany tni cause of fear, tfaey are at that time 
tbenselvts most greatly 4So be dfttded. 

DariDg this time Cna&ufl Corndius, who wa« loft 
by his brother with the fleet, as ive biafore r«loted, 
steered away fnom the mouth of the Rhone;, and 
having landed bis troops in Spain near Emporium, 
advanced along the coast, and reduced by force all- 
the cities that r^aed to surrender to him, as fiur 
as to the Iberus. But those that voluntarily sob^ 
mitted weve treated fay him with the greatest gentle^* 
ness, and protected fram every land oi iqjury. 
Having eecofed his conquests by suffioientg^iirisons^ 
afid reeeivied anuxig his troops a great number of 
the Spaniards that had come to join him, he conti^ 
lined his march from thence into the iodoiid parts 
of the country, and in his way gained maay towns, 
SQM^ by persuasion and some by force.. When he 
arrived near.Cissa, a body of Cartha^nians, .that 
were posted m that province under the eom^ 
maud of Haniio, can^ and encamped before him, 
with des^ to stop hb progress. But CoroBiius, 
iHKving 'immediately ranged bis troops in battle, 
^ve them an entire defeat, and gained an immense 
booty by his^ victory* For the army, that had 
niarehed with Annibed into Italy, had left aU thmt 
baggage behind them in this placa He obtained 
the alliance also of all the people that lived on that 
side of the Iberus; and took prisoner the Cartha- 
ginian general, Hanno; together with Andobalk, 
who was a sovereign prince in that part of Spain, 
and had always strenuously supported tlie interests 
of the Caarthaginians. .., , . 
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As soon as Asdrubal was ioformed of tbese 
transactions, he made haste to pass the Iberus w^ 
bis army. And having received notice that the na- 
val forces, of the Romans, ^own confident from the 
success which the legions had now gained by land, 
badirekuoed their ususA disnii^ne, aiylm^ectedLiBl 
pnecautioQ, be sent away a body of eigbt tfaouflBod 
fy^ti^ad a thousand horse; who, felting suddcsily 
uponr them, when they were dispersed on every.aide 
through all the coual^, killed gscsat numbers &i 
tbemi ieuid forced the rest to fly precipitately to 
their ships. He then retired again, and repaawd 
the; Iberus ; . and having fixed bis quarters fan the 
winter m New Carthage, he employed all ^is (Oate 
to secure ^tbe posts that were on^that side of the^ii- 
veir, and to complete all the necessary preparations 
for^the wan. Cornelius also^ when he had first are- 
turned to tlie fleet, and punisbed, as the. military 
lawsitequired, all those whose negl^^nee had been 
tfaa^ cause of the late misfortune, sent, away to 
TansacQ both the naval forces and the legions, to 
take their winter qumrters togiether initbat dtyv And 
having made an equal distribution also of the.plun- 
d^K aoMmg all the.troQps» he gained tosbimself the 
iMTOur . ^ the army, and inspired .them with the 
.warmest hopes. Such was the condition of aSms 
ia Spain. 
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CHAP. VIIL . ' 

I .1'- 

A&the apriug now cani.eon, the consul Fkiondias 
with the forces that were ander-bis comtMttd, du- 
reeling his inarch through Tyrrhenian parsed to^ 
yond Arre^ai, and there encamped ; ^Adle S&tyu 
Uu9, on the odier hand^ advanced towiUxb Arkai*- 
mm, to oppose the entt^nce of the enemy on 'that 

, AnniiMii had fixed his winter quarters in 'die Gift- 
alpine <jraul. During his continuance th^re/ldbe 
RornUM that had &Uen into his hands 'were- lA 
confined in prisons, and scarcely received the fy0d 
that was necessary for life. But their aHies wei^ 
treated by him with the greatest gentleness. After 
some time, having assembled these tog9thfer,'he 
told them, '^ that his intention was not to make 
war upon any of them; but, on the contrany^ to 
engage in thdr defence against the Romans ; -Ihat 
their interest, therefore, if they would Judgeinnth 
reason, must lead them to embrace his (riemdMf^; 
since .the sole purpose of his coming was, in 4fae 
^st place, to restore to all the inhabitants of Italy 
their ancient freedom ; and to assist likewise eadi 
particular state to recover again those towns and 
territories of which the Romans had deprived 
them." After this discourse he dismissed them all 
to their several countries, without demanding any 
ransom ; imagining, that by this conduct he should 
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gain them to his party, and inspire their miilds with 
aD aversion to the Roman government; or that 
those especially might be excited to revolt, whose 
ports and cities had been taken from them by the 
Romans; 

At tiie same time be practised also another arti* 
fice Which was truly Carthaginian. Having reflect* 
ed with himself, that his connexion with the Gauls^ 
was fresh and recent, and fearing, lest a people so. 
noted for their fickleness and fraud, should on a 
siKMen change their sentiments, and form designs 
against his life ; he procured some artifrcial- suits of 
kfl^, adapted to the looks of persons of every age, 
abd difi^ent sorts of habits, that corresponded with 
them; and, varying his dress continually, he lay so 
well'concealed under this disguise, that not those 
aione who had seen him only in a transient view, 
bBt even his intimate acquaintance could scarcely 
know hint ^ 

'But the Gauls, not willing that the wm- should 
aiiy^iw^er be protracted in their country, b^gan to 
girom importunate and clamorous, and demand^ 
lA^ibe led against the enemy. This zeal, as they 
pMtended, all arose from the resentment which 
tbeyimd conceived against the Romans. But the 
real^notive was no other than the hope of plunder. 
AMibal, however, resolved to gratify their impa*^ 
tiftfiGe^ and to begin his maixh without delay. As 
MtS) tberelbre, as the spring advanced, having in* 
quoDBd of those that were best acquainted with the 
conintry, he was informed, that all the common 
roadS'Were not only of ccmsiderable length/ but w^ 
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known also to the Romans ; but that, if he would 
venture to conduct the army over certain marshes 
which would lead directly to Tyrrhenia, his march, 
though difficult indeed, would yet be short; and 
such al6o as must fully disappoint the expectation 
of the enemy. As titie difficulty only served to 
flatter the disposition of this general, he resolved 
that he would take his route that way. 

As soon as this design was known among . the 
army, the soldiers were all seized with constema* 
tion ; and formed in their minds the most dreadiul 
ioaage of the pits and pools into which they seamed 
ready to be plunged. But Annibal, being well a«^ 
sured that^ the bottom of the marshes was firm and 
scdid, began his march ; placing in van the Africans 
aod Spaniards, with the most serviceable part of 
all his army ; and mixing among them as much of 
the baggftge only, as might serve for their supply 
in the present journey. For with regard to iiiture 
use, he considered, Uiat if they should prove vielx>«- 
rious, and hdd the open country against the enemy, 
their necessities would all be fully satisfied ; aad 
in case that they were conquered, that they would 
then be in want of nothing. After these noarcbed 
the Gauls, and last of all the cavalry. The care 
of the rear was left by Annibal to his brother Ma«- 
go ; chiefly on account of the effi&minacy of the 
Gauls, and their known impatience of toil and 
hm-dship. For the orders given to Mago wera^ 
that he should press them closely fix)m behind, and 
as often as they appeared disheartened by the diffi- 
culties of the way, or showed any inclination tore- 
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tumr should fall upon them with his cuvalry, and 
byifopce constrain thein to advan^* 

(The Africans and Spaniards pursued U)eir .Ytay 
iiitithout any immoderate pain or difficulty. £ftr 
besides that the ground* was fresh and iiot .yet bro- 
fk^n^ they Were all men tbajb were inured to toil, 
IMid by long use become familiar with such kind of 
hardship. But when the soil bad been distiirbed 
by the passage of the foremost troops, and trodden 
through to a considerable depth, the Gauls that .fol- 
lowed were unable to advance ^ st^, with^utE^;^- 
4ffeme fatigue and labour,; which were tb^ heay^^ 
^m>9 and more severely felt, because they; had fP^Yi^ 
J^en accustomed to such sufferings. Nor, ^'^. It 
pos^lefor them to return, while th^ cav^ry.stUl. 
firi^sisd upon them from behind, and forced X^aif^ 
to advance. Indeed all the army suf&i^ed much; 
<;hiefly through want of sl^ep. For di^rkig f<Mir 
iwh^le days, and three nights successively, ..they 
niacched continually through water., But tb^Gauls 
fff^f^ bc^rassed beyond all the rest; .^nd.^ven quite 
j9^austed by their miseries. The gre^t^^r pait of 
^ beasts that were loaded with the baggage stuck 
fust in the mud, and perished there. But their 
mischance afforded some convenience to the troc^, 
M(ho threw themselves down in heaps together uppn 
^f^ bales timt lay above the water ; apd thus, dur- 
ii^ some part of the night at least, obtained a Mttfe 
jihep. Many of the horses also left.tJ^ir .boo^^ 
bjnd them in this dreadful journey .^..EvMii^onibid 
bimsdf, wio was carried. up<Ki thj? p^tyAfJepii^t 
that remained alive, was saved with the greatest 
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difficulty; having sufiered, during all the mariA]^, 
great pains and anguish from a disorder thai btA 
setded in his ey^s. And as the time afforded mei- 
tfaer leisure nor convenience for a cure, hewas'M 
last deprived by it of the sight of one of them. - ' 

Having now gained, however, almost beyond aM 
expectation, the end of this dangerous march, and 
hearing that Flaminius was still posted near Arre* 
tiom, he at first encamped upon the edge of the 
marshes, that he might give some ease and refresh- 
ment to his troops ; and, at the same ^e, tm^ 
ployed all his pains in searditng into the de»ignl( 
and disposition of the enemy, as well as the coodi- 
tiott of the country that was before him. He w«i6 
soon informed, that the country was rich and fertilid, 
and such as would afford a noble booty: and 'that 
Flaminius was a man who was singularly formed by 
nature for gaining popular applause, and was itty- 
moderately ambitious of it ; that he was filled ^itli 
a hi^ conceit of his own abilities, bat in reattty 
was destitute of all those talents that were requisite 
in the affairs of war and real service. Annited 
tiierefore was persuaded, that if he could once ad- 
vance beyond the camp of the Romans, and-waisle | 
the country before their eyes, Ftaminius, provoked 
beyond all patience, and dreading the reproach^ I 
of the multitade, would run with haste to revenge 
the insult; would pursue all the motions of the Gaf^ i 
thagtnian army ; would flatter himself vnih the^hope 
ci finisbing the. war alone, before bis ^colteag^^ I 
could arrive ; and, in a word, that he would ileitis I 
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afford to bis enemies the opportunities thai w^ne 
desired, of attacking him with some advantage. 

It is certain that these reflections were perfectly 
tli^ resalt of wisdom and sound experience. For 
aU men, even of moderate discernment^ must ae- 
kiuwiedge that nothing is more useful, or of greater 
importance, m the conduct of a general, than to ex- 
amine with the nicest care into the character and 
mtund dispotttion of the of^site commander. 
Eor as in engagements of single men, or of rank 
with rank, the several combatants carefully survey 
the bodies of their adversaries, in order to discern 
some part that may be open to their stroke; in the 
same manner also, it is necessary that a gen^id in 
the field should endeavour to discover in the chief 
that is sent against him, not what parts of his body 
»ne most vulnerable, but wh^her there be any 
weakness in his mind and character, llirough which 
he may be attacked with some advantage. For 
aimoi^ those that are placed at the liead ci armies, 
there bm some whaare so deef^y immersed in sloth 
and indolence, that they lose aH attendbn be^ to 
the safety of their . oounti^, and their own. OtlMns 
are immoderately fond of wine ; so that tiieir senses 
ace always disordered by it before they sleep. 
Others aimndctti themsdves to the love of women ; 
a passion so infetuating, that those whom it has . 
once possessed will often sacrifice ivhole cities, and 
evm ^ar honom- and their lives, to the indiil§roce 
of it. Some again are cowards ; which is esieem>- 
ed n6 sh^t disgrace, even among pnvftte men. 
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But 10 a general, this dispositioo is a puUic evil ; 
and draws after it the. most fatal ccmsequencefl; 
For. the troops under his command, not only waMe 
tiie time without attempting any thing, but, by their 
confidence in such a leader, are frequendybetn^Tod 
into the greatest dangers. . On the odier band, a» 
precipitate rashness, a violence that rejects the rule* 
of reason, pride^ and yanity, and self-conceit^ «re* 
all qualities, not m<M*e pemidous to the friends «f 
those who possess them, than advantageoas to the 
enemy. For men of thb character are alwayr 
ready to be tajken in every snare. Every bait is 
surie to catch, and every artifice to delude them. 

If a gener&l, therefore, could be informed of ali 
the. weakness of his enemy, and would so regulate 
his designs, as always to attack the oppodte com- 
naander in the part in whidi he is most open to sur- 
prise, no power would long be able to withstand, 
his efforts. For as a vessd that has lost its pdot, 
soon becomes aa easy conquest, together with. ail. 
the crew, so likewise in the field, if the chief can 
once be taken by his foible, and led artfully to &e. 
snare that ia most proper to intrap him, both himi- 
aelf and aJl his army must, in a short time, ^ togOK 
tfaer into the power q£ tiie enemy. Tins, thcH'efoce^ 
was the address which Annibal now exerted against 
Flaounius ; and the success was such as fully an- 
swered even his stron^st hopes. 

For no sooner had he decamped from the ndgh^ 
bourhood of Faesula, and advahdng beyond ths 
Roman Miop^ began to plunder and lay waste the 
country, than Flaminius, who considered this pro- 
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ceeding as a designed cootempt and kisiilt, swelled 
with fary and res<»itinent And when the de* 
stniction b^an to spread, and the smoke was 
seen to ascend from every quarter, he no kx^er 
could lestrain his passion, but gave vent to k in 
bitter exchunations. In vain his officers repre* 
sooted to him that it was by no means seasonable 
to pursue or engage the enemy ; that the strength 
and numbers of thdr cavalry required that he should 
act witfi the greatest reserve and caution ; and that 
on all accounts it would be ht more prudent to 
wait the arrival of the other consul, and employ to* 
getber th^ united forces of both armies. Flaminius 
was deaf to these remonstrances ; and even offend- 
ed with those that made them. ^' What," said he^ 
^' must be the sentiments of all our fellow-citizehs at 
home, when they see the country wasted even to the 
very walls of Rome, while we still keep our post 
behmd the enemy, and remain idle in our camp ?" 
With these %vords be immediately began his march ; 
disdaimng to employ even the least care or fore- 
s^t, with regard either to the time or place of ac- 
tion ; and solicitous for nothing but to overtake the 
enemy ; as if the victory had been already in his 
hands. And indeed so strong was the assurance 
with which he had inspired the multitude, that 
those who followed the army for the sake 4>f booty , 
exceeded even the troops in number, and carried 
with them diains and fetters, and other implements 
oi the same kind, in very great quantity. 

In the mean while Annibal still advanced to- 
wards Rome, throogli Tyrrbenia; having on his 
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left Cprtona and the neigi^bouring itiountairts,' -and 
flic lake of Thrasymene uport his right ; bwrnftg 
afid destrdving every tbihg in his way, thrt'he 
mi^ht the more provoke the impatience and resett^ 
went 6f the enemy. But wben^ lie saw <iiat Fhimi- 
nicrs now drew near, and that the ground beferfe 
him was <^ery jproper also for bis design, he mti^ 
till things ready'for a bkttJe. 
• f rt the road through which thte armies w«re t» 
-pass, there wAs *a level valley, encloted on either 
side by a chain of lofty mom>t&ins. At the farthest 
end of it stood a hill that was rough and difficiiit 
of approach. Near the entrance was a lake ; Md 
between the lake and the foot of the mountains^^'a 
very narrow pass, which led into the vaHey. Anift- 
bal,. entering along this defile, marched through the 
valley; and having gained the hill tJiat was at tie 
iairtfiest end, he posted himself upon it witti the 
^AiKcans atid Spaniards. He then ordered the'Bi!K«> 
leares and Uie ltght-«rmed troofis, who hasd msreh^ 
ed tnl^e Tan of all the army, to take a eirefint 
round, and range themselves aloi^ the back of ftte 
tnouiitains that dtobd upon the right 'band'^of^tift! 
Valley. The Gauls and cavilry iv«re disposM^ti 
«}fke maimer, behind those that were bn' the O})^ 
site sid&. And these latter were €fxfeend«d''to^6 
great a length, timt thefSairlliest troops peach^ ^h^ 
to tiie nafMW pass tfi«t wtsbdtwecn thefoot ofHIte 
rnAuntatei and 1^ lake, and ^wMch gUfeeDtMH^ 
into the vaflteyi He pwted^ sosife troops kWi^ M 
attitMloixie, in diffet^nl place) ^hltOQ^h ^ tbe^aHiy ; 
imd Hatriiig tomfMtid M^ wh«i)l diapoiitiM ikWi 
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night, he then lay quiet, and expected the approach 
of the eneiny. 

Flaminius was following fast beliind, being impa* 
tient to overtake tlie Carthaginians. Arriving late 
in the evening upon the lake, he encamped there 
for the night, and early on the following day began 
his march into the valley. It happened that the 
morning was iftiusually dark and misty. When the 
greatest part of the Roman army had now entered 
along the valley, and the foremost troops had al- 
most reached the hiil upon which Annibal was 
posted, this general then gave the sigoal to engage; 
sent notice to tlie troops that were in ambuscade, 
and fell with fury upon the Romans from every 
side. The suddenness of the attack, the darkness 
in which all objects were concealed from view, the 
vigour and rapidity of the enemyi who came pour- 
ing -down in many parts at once from the bills 
above them, struck Flainiutas and his cheers with 
extreme; amazement, and made even alldetoce im- 
practicable. For so far ware they from b^ing'able 
to give tlie necessary orders, that they ntilher kioiew 
nor comprdifended toy thing timt passed. In the 
same single instant they were charged at once in 
frontj in flank, and m ibe rear. The greatest part, 
therefore, of the troops were destroyed in beap^ 
in the very order in whick.they marched ; deprived 
eveii of the powier of resisting ; and betrayed . as it 
were to dmth by the foUy of their .^nei^.  for 
while they yet stood deltbemtidg on the/measure^ 
that were fit to be pucsued^ tbey f<^ bftneatb the 
strokes of tbetr adtiersariie^^ ititbo«t. aii^ 
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M-arnihg of their fate. In the midst of this disorder, 
Fliaminius himself, vexed and tortured with despair 
and rage, was surrounded by certain Gauls, who 
put an end to his life. Fifteen thousand Romans 
\rere destroyed in this valley, without being able 
cither to figlit or to escape ; for they esteemed it 
the most sacred of all their institutions, on no ac*" 
count to fly, or ever to desert their ranks in battle. 
The rest, that were enclosed in tlie narrow pass be-* 
tween the mountains and the lake, lost their lives 
in a manner that was still more wretched and de- 
plorable. Hurried by despair, and pushed along 
in crowds before the enemy, they hoped to find 
their safety in the lake. But some, attempting to 
swim across it with their armour, were soon sunk 
and drouned. The rest and greatest part, having 
wad^d forwards till lliey were able to advance no 
farther, stood with their heads. onlv above the wa- 
ter; and \Uien the cavalry followed closely after 
them, and their destruction seemed inevitable^ they 
raised their hands, and with every suppliant voice 
and gesture begged for mercy ; but all their prayers 
w*ere vain, and disregarded. One part were 
slaughtered by tbe enemy; and the rest, having 
urged each other to tlie attempt, with their own 
hands deprived .themselves of life. About six 
thousand only of all the army, who had marched 
the tirst along the valley, gave an entire defeat to 
the body that £^;tacked their front. If these troops 
had retarned again, and endeavoured to surround 
the Carthaginians, arcUef so seasonable might have 
'<;hatiged perhaps tbt whole fortune of the battlQ^; 
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biit being ignorant of all that was transacted, they 
stiil continued to advance, expecting to be met by 
some new party, till at last tbey bad gained in%n- 
sibly tht summit of tbe bills. . Froni thence, as the 
mist \ras now dispersed, they saw tbe entire ruin of 
their army, and that tbe Carthaginians were com- 
pletely masters of the field. Perceiving, therefore, 
that it was quite impracticable to send any assist* 
ance to their routed forces, or in any manner to re- 
new the fight, they formed themselves into close or« 
der, and retreated to a certain village in Tyrrhenia. 
But when the battle was ended, Maharbal, having 
received orders from the general to pursue them 
with the Spaniards and the light-armed troops, in^ 
vested them closely in the pjaxre. Tiie Romans, 
being, thus beset with various difficulties, and sedng 
DO way left to escape, consented to deliver up their 
arms, and yield themselves prisoners, on condition 
only that they should be dismissed with safety. 

Such were the circumstances, of the battle in Tyr-^ 
Thenia, between the Carthagbians and the Rotnans. 
As soon as the prisoners were conducted to the 
camp, Annibal, having oi-dered thcAu^to be brought 
t>eifore him,: as weiLtliosis.tbat had surrendered to 
IVfaharba) as ttie rest also, that were taken in the 
action, wiiose nimibers amounted altogether to 
more than fifteen tliousand men. told the former 
that Maharbal bad no power to give any promise 
of safety without his authority and consent. " Hq 
then b^aa to accuse and reproach the Romans ; 
and at last commanded, that they should be all di^ 
stributed among the ranks of.his drmy, and be 
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guarded carefoHy. But he dismia^ the allieB to 
their respective dties, without ftemaiiding any ran- 
som; having first repeated to* them the same d£sw 
course which he beibre had made : *^ that his ia- 
lention was not to maJce war tipon the people o£ 
Italy, but, on the contrary, to restore them to their 
liberty, of which they had been deprived by the 
Romans."" He then gave the necessary orders foe 
the refreshment of the tuoops, and paid the last ho-^ 
nours to. the chief among his officers that had faUen 
in the battle. These were about thuty in number^ 
and in the whole engagement he had lost nb more 
than fifteen hundred men ; the greater part of wbom^ 
were Gaub. He afterwards deliberated with his 
brother and. the rest of his friends, concerning the 
measures that were: next to be pursued. His past 
successes had already filled him with the strongest 
confidence, and flattered him with the hope of every 
thbg that was great and prosperous, with regard 
to the final issue bf the wan « 
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When the news of thi^t defeat arrived at Rome, 
as the misfortune was much too gfeat to be either 
softened or suppressed, the magistrates were 16v(xA 
to call together an assembly <af thig people, and to 
acqiUlint thein With idib whole ttasiMcAcifi^ ' S^ 
scarcely had the prater ' from the^ rostra ep<Am 
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these fevr words, '^ We ht,ve been defeated in a 
great battle/' than such tvas the constema&m 
which immediately ensued, that diose among the 
hearers, who had been present in the action, were 
in a manner forced to be persaaded, that the cala- 
mity was far in<M*e dreadfiil than it had appeared to 
be even in the time of the engagement. For it was 
now so long a time since the Romans hiad either 
suffered a defeat, or heard any mention of a battle 
lost, that even the sound itself was new, atid full of 
horror ; nor could they liear their loss so publkHy 
avowed, without deploric^ the misfortune with a 
grief that vi^as beyond all bounds. .But the senate 
still retained their firmness ; and, as tbe»r post re* 
quired, deliberated with great attention on the 
measures that were necessary to be taken, and in 
what mannei* they might best avert tlie conse- 
quences of tUs fatal accident. 

About the time of the late engagement, ServiUiis^ 
the other consul, who was posted near Ariminum, 
which stands towards the Adriatic sea, upon the 
confines which divide Gaul from the rest of Italy, 
at no great distance from the mouths of the Po, 
having heard that Annibal had entered TyiThehia, 
and encamped near ilamiaius., at first resolved to 
march immediately with all his army to support his 
9oUe£^ue. But because the legions were too heavy 
to perform tbe march with <sucb expedidcfn as was 
necessary, be sent away before four thousadd of his 
cavalry, under the command of Cains Cantemus ; 
that they might be ready to assist the cchi$ii1, in 
«a^ ^bal there should be ocqisioa for it^b$for« 
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himself wts able to arnve. But Annibal, being io* 
formed of tbeir approach, ordered Maharbal to ad- 
vance against them with tlie liglit-armed troops, 
and a part also of the cavalry ; wIm, falling upon 
them in their march, killed altnpet one half of the 
detachment in the very first on^t The rest fle)l 
in haste to a heigbbouriog hill, but w^re pursued 
and taken prisoners on the following day. The 
i;iews of this misfortune arrived at Rome within 
three days only aft^ the account of the former 
battle ; while the city was still inflamed, and every 
mind stroi^ly fitted with the sense of their first ca» 
lamity. And now^ uot the people only, but the se- 
nate themselves, were struck with consternation 
and amaaement. The usual traainess of the year 
was all neglected ; the magistrates were no longer 
chosen as befoiie ; every one turned his thoughts to 
find some remedy against the impending evils ; and 
the resnit of their deliberations was, that in times 
so pressing, a dictator only could protect the state 
from the dangers which so nearly threatened it. 

In the mean while Anaibal, though he was now 
persuaded that the issue of the war would fully 
answer all.hi» hopes, thought it not yet seasonable 
to advance nearer towards Rome ; b<|t cpotinued 
bis route through Umbria and Pioeouip, wasting 
the country without resistance, ao4 ^^^er ten day^ 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Adria ; having 
^ined so immense a booty by the way, that th^ 
army codd neither carry nor remove it. He bad 
destroyed ^^t nuirthers of |)eople fdso ^j| hi^ 
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march. For so unalterable was Ms hatred of tthb 
Romans, and so deeply rooted in his mind> that he 
gave orders to his troops, that they should slay, 
without distinction, all those that were found of 
age to carry arms, in the same manner as when 
towns are taken by storm. 

Having fixed his camp near Adria» in a country 
which produced all necessaries in the greatest 
plenty, he first employed his care, to pnovide such 
refineshment for tlie army, as mi^t recover them 
froth their present miserable state. For partly 
'through the cold and nastiness, to which they had 
been exposed while tliey lay encamp^ in Gaul 
' during the winter, and partly also frdm the fatigue 
which they had suffered in their march afterwardB 
tbrougti the marshes, both, the men and horses 
were now covered with a kind of leprous scurf; a 
disease, which is usually the cofnsequenc^ of f&- 
nfine and continued hardships. Btit tiieae rich 
and fertile plains sC)on supplied both the ofporta^ 
nity and the means, of recovering the horses to 
their former vigour, and of restorii^ also the 
strength^' arid taising tlie spirits of the trooper; 
He armed also his Afiridans after the fiomafi 
tnanner, from the spoils that had been taken :. and 
now for the fir^ tiite sent some mefeengens to 
Carthage, with an account of bis joiccess; for be 
liad never before approached near ike aea, from 
the time of his first emauce into Italy. Tlie 
Carthaginians received the^ news with the great* 
est Joy. They began to &( ftdr wboli; atte^ 
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tion upon the ttSairs of Spain Hfld Italy : and re* 
solved to employ every effort, to support the war 
mth vigour iu those coutitriea. 

The Romans named for dictator, Quintus Fa^ 
bius: a man of ndble birth, and great abilities: 
who gained^ by his exploits, the surname of Maxi- 
mus ; which his descendants likewise have derived 
irom bfm, and^till enjoy. The office of dictator 
is .different, both in dignity and powier, from that of 
consul. Each of the consuls is attebded only by 
twelve, lietors ; the dictator by twenty-four. The 
consuls are in many things restrained from acting, 
unless they have first obtained the approbation 
and concurrence of the senate. But the authority 
of the dictator is absolute and uncontrolled ; and 
from the time of his appointment, except only that 
the tribunes still retain tlieir office, all tlie magi* 
stracies in the state are instantly dissolved. But 
we shall treat niwe fully of these subjects in ano- 
ther place. At the same time also, Minucius 
was declared master of the horse. This officer' 
is aitirdy subject to the dictator: but, in the 
absence of the latter, he succeeds as it were to 
bis place, and becomes the delegate of ail his 
power. 

. Annibal cban^ his camp from time to time, 
but continued stiH to move along the Adriatic 
cdast. He ordered the horses to be bathed with 
old wme, which was found in great abundance in 
the cpuirtry, and sooti healed the ulcerous humours 
which had rendered them unfit for service. He re- 
4X»¥^d the soldiers also from their wounds ; and 
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* employed every ctire and remedy to restore to all 
llie troops their full strength and vigour. When 
this was done, he began his march ; passed 
through the districts of Adria and Pretetia ; tra- 
versed all the country of the Marucinians and 
Frentanians; and from thence advanced into 
Apulia; plundering and destroying every thhig in 
his way. Apulia is divided into three separate 
districts, the bames of which are Dacmia, Petr- 
cetia, and Messapia. Annibal, having entered the 
first of these, wasted the lands of Luceria, which 
was a Roman colony : and afterwards, having fix- 
ed his camp near liippontum, in tlie territory of 
the Argyri plans, be from thence spread his troops 
over all the country, and ravaged it without re- 
sistance. 

About this time Fabius, when he had first offer- 
ed sacrifice to the gods, set out from Rome, attend- 
ed by Minucius, and carrying with liim foor le- 
gions that were newly raised. When, he arrived 
upon the confines of Daunia, and' had joined the 
army that had marched into tt)at province from 
Ariminum, he dismissed Semlios from his com- 
mand, and sent him well attended back to Rome; 
with orders, that if the Carthaginians should^ moke 
any attempt upon the sea, he should be ready 
to observie tlieir motions, and to act ba occamm 
might require. He then advanced with all tile 
forces, and encamped near a place called JEjcsii 
at the distance of about fifty stadia from the 
enemy. 

As soon as Annibal was informed of their ap^ 
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proacb/he drew out all his army, and, in order tQ 
strike a terror kito tiiese new troops upon their 
first arrival, advanced near Xq the Romao caiap, 
and stood for some tiaie in order of battle. But 
^ben tbe Romans cenHiined still close in tlieir i»- 
traicb{nent«i be returned back agiin to bis caoip. 
For FaUtts was fixed in his.deterfliiiiation, not to 
haa^td aoy msh attempt, or on any account to try 
tbe fortune of a general battle : but, on the coo* 
trary, to employ his chief and only care, to secure 
bis troops from danger. At first, indeed, this 
eondu^^t drew upon him no small reproach and 
censure; while every one considered him as a 
man tltat was cold and cowardly, and who feared 
to engage the enemy. But after some short time, 
the. wisdom of his sentiments was clearly proved 
by the event : and all men then were ready to ac- 
knowledge, tlmt the measures, which he now pur* 
jBued, were by far the best and most judijdious that 
could be taken in the present circumstances. For 
the Carthaginian troops had all been exercised in 
one continxied course of war, even from their ear- 
liest age. Their general also, from his infancy, 
was trained in camps, among those very troopis 
which he now commanded. They had gained 
many signal victories in Spain ; and had defeated 
tbe Romans and their allies, in two successive bat- 
ties. But the pomt of greatest moment was, that 
they bad no resource or hope in any thing but 
victoiy. Ou tbe part of tbe Romalas, all circum- 
stances were contrary to these : so that their de- 
jGeat must Jiave been inevitable, if they had now 
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mfaed a general battle. But Fabius wisely cbose 
to have recourse to that one advantage, li hich be- 
long^ confessedly to the Romans ; and to regu* 
late the whole conduct of ^ war upon it Tkis 
ad^-antage uas, that ttiey might still receive into 
tlieir camp supplies both of 'men and stores; 
without any apprehension that tlie source from 
whence they were derived could ever be ex^ 
hausted 

From this time^ tberefwe, he attended closely 
to the motions of the Carthagpm&o army ; follow- 
ing still at a moderate distance ; and taking care 
to secure, before the enemy, all those posts 
which, from his acquaintance with the country, be 
knew to be most proper for his design. And as 
he still received supplies in the greatest plenty, be 
never sent his troops abroad to forage, or suffered 
them to straggle from the camp, but kept them 
always close together, and united in a body ; at^ 
lending carefully to every advantage, which time 
and place suggested; and by' that meana inter** 
cepted and destroyed many parties of the Cartha" 
gini?n foragers, whom their contempt of the Jto^ 
mans frequently ted away to too great. a distance 
from their own iotrenchm^its. Thus, while. he 
diminished by degrees the numbers of thcf enemy^ 
he at the same time exercised thic strength of hk. 
own forces, and raised again their, coutage, whtcb 
ha<l been much depressed by the bte defeats. But 
no persuasions eould prevail ii^oa him,' to-^itlie 
fortune of a general battle: This conduct wa& ia 
all pdnts \ery onpleastbg toMiiiuciu;^ lirbaniixr. 
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ed his sentiments mntb Uiose <^ the discontented 
multitade ; (Urging the dictator with sloth and 
cowardice; and prdciaiaiing, on l)i6 own pitr^ 
tJie utmost impaticoife to seek and eagagie the 
enemy. 

. The Carthaginians, when .tltcy had ravaged all 
the places that have now been ^ipentipnedy passed 
the Apennme, ;aed came into, the cQimtry of the 
Saolnites: which, as it naljurally was very ricb 
and fertile, and had now for a long time floui^isfaed 
in Continual' peace, afTorded every kind of neoesr 
series in so great abundance, that not ail the waste 
and consumpti<Mi which they made were 8ufikien| 
to exhaust it. They made incursions likewise 
npon the lands of Beneventmay a Roman colony^ 
and took XeleHbn, a city that was strongly fortified 
nith walls, arid ^vhich jri^lded also a very great 
booty. The RonmnB '^11 followed close behind^ 
at the distance <>f iin^ or two days' noarch, but 
never approach^ ^<so' near as Uf a£ford l^e oppor- 
tunity of a battle^ 

When Ancjbal.perc^ited^ that I^abius thus per- 
ftsted to decluie a geperal actiqn, and jfet refused 
to leave the field; lie^fermed a ^ry bold and hardy 
project, and resolved- to throw, himself at once 
with 1^11 bis arjoay into the plains of Capua^ near 
tsbe place that was called Fal^rnus: bebg p^i;* 
auaded, dtber that tb^ Romans mpst :then be 
forced to vent^^rei on a battle; w that all man* 
kind would see. lha( be was confi^s^edly the master 
of ibe open cowtry ; and that the neighbouring 
townd would from thence be struck with terror^ 
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and hasten to embrace his party. For though the 
Honians had been now defeated in two successive 
battles, not one single city had revolted from them, 
to join the Carthaginians. But all renoained un- 
shaken in their duty ; though many of them, on^ 
that account, had been exposed to the severest 
tuflferings. Such was the dignity of the Roman 
riepublic, and so great tlie awe and veneration in 
which it was held by the allies. 

It must be acknowledged, that this design was 
irery wise and reasonable. For the plains of Ca- 
pua are distinguished, not only by their natural 
beauty and fertility, above ttie rest of Italy, but 
by their happy situation also near the sea, which 
fills their markets with the commerce of almost 
every part of the habitable world. lYieir cities, 
likewise, are more celebrated for their beaoty, than 
any that are besides in Italy. Along^ the coast 
stand Sinuessa, Cuniae, I>icseari:hta, Neapolis, and 
Nuceria : in the inland parts, towards the noitb^ 
Calenum and Teanum ; to the* south and east^ 
Daunium and Nola ; and near the middle of the 
country, Capua, the noblest and most splendid 
of them all. In a word, so delicious are these 
*})lains, that the mythblogfsts tnay sedili, pdirhaps; 
to be hot altogether removed from tr(itfir,l4B that 

9 _ 

which they relate concerning; them. For these ard 
called also the Phlegrasan fields ; as well as some 
other parts of the earth, that ar6 disth)guislied hsf 
their beauty and fertility : and ^ven the gods thifeaft^ 
selves are reported to have contended together iti 
former times for the sovereignty^and |to<l$essi<}ti of 
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them. But, besides these great advantages, tbis 
country also is by nature very strongly fortiiiodt 
and difficdtt of aH access. For as one part of it 
is bounded by tlie sea, the rest staads covered by 4 
cliain of loftymountatns, which admit no entrant*^ 
except only by the way of thri?e very narro\t 
passes; of which one lies towards thecountry<rf 
the Samiiites, another along mount Eribanus, and 
the third on the side of the Hirpinians. The Car* 
thaginiansv therefore, by encamping in the Very 
middle of 4hese plains, were going as it were td 
-stand Qpoiv a public and conspicuous theati*e ; from 
M^hence they were sure to astonish all mankind by 
the uncommon boldness of the attempt, ^and, if tlie 
Uomaiis sliould still decline a battle, to make it 
manifest, that they had driven them from the stage, 
and remained without dispute the masters of the 
open counlry. 

With this design,. Amubal, leaving now thfe terr 
xitory (^ the Samniftes, entered Cam{>iinia by the 
j>ass of mount Eribanue : and having continued bii^ 
march as far as to ihe river Athumus^ which flou-s 
thiPough the middle pf the plains, and divides theni 
into two nearly equal part6, be encamped ^ti th^ 
side of it wfaii^ was nearest towards Rome ; and 
firom tfaeece sent out his .foragers, and wasted* all 
tbe couatry without resistance. A design so boltl 
and haxardws iiUttd the dictator u^ith ^itrprisfe*; 
but, at tbe stoie tiiae, fined him still more strongly 
id bis first detertDination. .But Minueias, and the 
rest of the RiMnaa x>fficer», bdi^all now. peit- 
ioaded, that the eamy were at last^ ensnared m\ti 
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place HI wUch they nif^t be attacked with great 
fidvaiita^, advised^ that jqo moment should be 
lost ; that they sboold hasten to pursde the Car- 
thaginiaDs; should offer battlp to them in these 
plains ; and save the noblest part of It^y from 
ruin. Fahius, therefore, was forced to ytdd to 
their impatience; and, covering hb real senti* 
mentSy began his march with tlie greatest haste, as 
if he had concurred with them in the same design. 
But when he arrived in the ndgbbourhood of Fa- 
lemus, he only showed his army upon the bottom 
of the hills, marching still on one side, of the ene- 
my as they advanced, that he might not be thought 
by the allies to have entirely left the fiehl, but re- 
fused to descend into the plain, or risk the fortune 
of a general engagement ; as well from the other 
reasons tbatlmve before; been menliooed, as most 
especially, because the Cartliaginians were far sur 
perior to him iii their cairalry. 

But Anivhal, having now wasted all the.coui^^ 
and in vain endeavoured to draw the Bomans to a 
battie, was again preparing to decamp, that he 
might be able to remove the booty, before it wis 
consutfned, into soine j^ace of safety, and there fix 
«his quarters for the winter. For 1^ liitedtioa was, 
that iue troops not only should enjoy a present 
pletity, but be supplied o6ntin!ua%; with, all kiads 
ctf necessaries in gre«t aJituiidance, ibr^lbe time to 
come. When Fabiiis perceivni; that the Cartha- 
giniaoii designed to take thdr route back agaau^ by 
the saaie way alcmg ^rioch thejr had entered, and ' 
•that the narrowness and difficidty of :tlia foad af- 
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forded tbe most favourable opportunity to fall upoB 
them in their retreat, he sent away a body of four 
tboasaad men, with orders that they should pos- 
sess theimelves of tlie defiles through which the 
enemy were to pass ; should attend, with the great- 
est care, to the proper time of action, and lose 
none of those advantages which their situation 
, could s(^YC^\y fail to throw into their power : 
while himself at the same time took his post, with 
the greatest part of all tlie army, upon a neigh- 
bouring hill, which commanded the defiles. 

The iCarthaginians, continuing their march for- 
wards, came and encamped at the very foot of the 
hills. The Romems were persuaded, that they 
should with ease recover all the booty, and even 
began to hope, that, with the advantage of the 
place, they might perhaps be able to give a full 
determination to the war. In this confidence, the 
dictator was now employing all his thoughts and 
care, in examming into the na.ture of the several 
posts, and in making such a disposition as was re^ 
quisite, with regard both to the time and manner 
of the attack. The necessary measures were ail 
fully regulated, and were to have been carried into 
* execsution cm the following day. 

But Annibal, having conjectured from all. cir* 
cum^:ances, what it was that tbe Romans, upeo 
this occasion, would most probably attempt, con- 
trived to defeat all their projects, and gave them 
neither time nor opportunity, to accomplish any 
part of that which had been thus concerted. Hav- 
ing assembled toother all the pioqc^rs and lajboi^r 
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ers of the army, who were under the command of 
Asdrubal, he ordered them to provide as much 
dry^ wood, and other combustible matter, as tbey 
were able to procure ; to bind it together in bun- 
dles fit for torches ; and to choose out of all the 
plunder two thousand. of the strongest oxen, and 
conduct them to a little distance without the 
camp. At the same time, he showed to them a 
certain hill, wliich stood between the camp and 
those defiles through which he was to pass; and 
instructed them, that, as soon as they should have 
received his orders, they should drive the oxen up 
the sides of the hill with great speed and force, tiJl 
they had gained the top. He then dismissed 
them, that they might all take their supper, and 
afterwards a little sleep. But about three hours 
after midnight, having called them again together, 
he ordered them to bind the torches to the horns 
of the oxen, to set them on fire, and drive the 
beasts by violence before them towards the sum- 
mit of the hill. The light-armed troops were 
posted also behind the pioneers, to assist at first 
in driving the oxen forwards. But as soon as the 
beasts should be engaged in a proper course of 
running, they were then commanded to spread' 
themselves upon the right and left on both sides 
of them ; to push their way with speed, and ivith 
loud shouts and ndise ; to possess themselves of 
all the eminences ; and be prepared to attack the 
enemy, if any of them should be found upon the 
summit of the hill. At the same time Annibal 
himself, with all his army advanced towards the 
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passes, Iiaving in his van the heavy infantry, the 
cavalry, followed by the booty, in the centre, and 
the Gauls and Spaniards in his rear. 

As soon as the Romans, who were posted in the 
entrance of the defiles, saw the light of the 
torches, imagining that Annibal was taking his 
Toute that way, they left immediately their first 
station, and hastened to ascend the hill. But when 
they approached the oxen, the sight of those strange 
fires filled them with doubt and consternation, and 
raised dreadful apprehensions in their minds, of 
some danger far more terrible than the truth. The 
light-armed troops, as they met together upon the 
summit of the hill, were engaged in some slight 
skirmishing; but the oxen falling in among them, 
soon separated the combatants, and forced them to 
remain quiet in their place ; expecting with impa- 
tience the appearance of the day, that they might 
then be able to discern the real state of things 
tiround them. The dictator, likewise, being in 
ptivt surprised by what had happened, and sus- 
pecting that it covered some deceit, and partly 
also because he still persisted in his first determi- 
nation, not rashly to engage in a general battle, 
remained quiet in his intrenchments, and waited 
for the day. In the mean while Annibal, per- 
ceiving that all things favoured his design, and 
that the Romans, who were appointed to guard 
the passes, had left their post, conducted his army 
through them, together with the booty, without 
any loss. A«d when day appeared, observing 
that his light-armed forces were exposed to some 
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danger from the Romans that had gained the sum- 
mit of the hill, be sent a body of Spaniards to their 
assistance; who engaged the enemy, killed about 
a thousand of them, and descended again in 
safety with the rest of the troops. 

The Carthaginian general, having thus happily 
led his army back again from the pluns of Capua, 
encamped without fear of any insult, and had now 
no other care, than to consider, in what place > be 
should fix ins quarters for the winter. This re- 
treat spread a very great and general consterna- 
tion through all the towns of Italy. The dictator 
also was loaded with the severest censure and 
reproach, as if nothing, but the basest cowardice, 
could have suffered the enemy to escape, when he 
had such advantages in his hand against them. 
But Fabius still remained unshaken in his pur- 
pose. Being forced, withm some days* afterwards, 
to return to Rome, in order to assist in celebrating 
certain sacrifices, he delivered up the army to. Mi- 
nucius: and, at the same time, pressed him -with 
the greatest earnestness, to be much less solicitous 
to gain any advantage against the enemy, than to 
cover his own troops from danger. But Minucius 
was so far from paying even the least attention to 
these entreaties, that, on the contrary, while the 
dictator was still speaking, his mind was wholly 
fixed on the design of fightbg. Such was the state 
of the war in Italy. 
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About the same time Asdrubal, who governed 
the afiairs of Spain, having ordered the thirty 
vessels that were left with him by his brother, to 
be refitted during the winter, and added to them 
ten more also completely fnrnished and equipped, 
as soon as the spring came on, ordered all tlie 
fleet, which consisted now of forty ships, to sail 
from New Carthage under the conduct of Amilcar, 
and to steer tlieir course along the coast; while 
himself, having drawn the forces from their winter- 
quarters, began his march, keeping his route like- 
wise close along the shore, that thus both armies 
might meet, and act together, near the Iberus, 
Cnseus, having conjectured, without great diffi- 
culty, that this was the intention of the Cartha^- 
nians, at first resolved to begin his march by land, 
and to oflfer battle to their army. - But when he 
had afterwards received a more exact account of 
the number of their troops, and the preparations 
which they had made, he desisted from that de- 
sign: and having equipped a fleet of thirty-five 
ships, and filled them with a body of select forces 
firom the legions, he suied from Tarraco, and 
arriving on the second day near the ^mouth of the 
Iberus, cast anchor at the distance of eighty sta- 
dia firom the enemy, and sent away two light fri- 
gates^ that belonged tp the Massilians^ to make 
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discoveries. For this people were at all times 
ready to meet every difficulty, and to throw them<- 
selves the foremost into danger. And as their 
zeal, and generous attachment to the interests of 
the Romans, have often been shown in later times, 
so were they most especially conspicuous in the 
great services which they performed, during the 
course of the present war. As soon as these ves- 
sels were returned, with an account that the Car- 
thaginian fleet- was stationed near the mouth of the 
river, Cnaeus immediately sailed away in haste, 
hoping to fall upon them by surprise, before they 
could receive any notice of his approach. Bqt 
Asdrubal had lopg before sent his scouts abroad ; 
and being now informed, that the enemy were ad- 
vancing fast towards him, he ranged his army in 
battle upon the shore, and ordered all the naval 
forces to get immediately on board: and when the 
Romans appeared in sight, he sailed out to meet 
them, and raised the signal to engage. But the 
Carthaginians, though they began the fight with 
vigour, sustained it but for a short time only. For. 
the troops, that stood in view along the shore, 
were so far from animating them to any higher de- 
gree of alacrity and confidence, that, on the con- 
trary, they only served to checl^ their courage, and 
restrain their efforts, by affording the prospect of 
an easy and secure retreat. As soon, therefore, as 
two of their ships were taken, with their men, and 
four more disabled, their oars being broken and 
their soldiers killed, the rest all fled with great pre* 
cipitation; and having forced their vessels close 
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into land, saved themselves among the troops that 
stood upon the shore. The Romans pursued 
boldly after them, to the very shore. And hav- 
ing bound fast behind the stern of their own ves- 
sels as many of tlie Carthaginian ships as could be 
set in motion, which were twenty-five in number, 
they sailed back again in triumph, and with no 
small joy : having thus in the very first onset gain- 
ed a victoi-y, which rendered them the entire 
masters of the sea, and by that means wholly 
changed the face of affairs in Spain. 

As soon as the news of this defeat arrived at 
Carthage, they immediately equipped another fleet 
of seventy ships. For they judged it to be a point 
of the last importance, with regard to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, that they shouM still preserve 
their sovereignty upon the sea. This fleet, having 
first steered their course towards Sardinia, sailed 
fron^ ithence to Fisae; in the hope, that they 
should there join Annibal, and be able to act in 
concert with him. But being informed that the 
Romans bad sent against them a fleet of a hun- 
dred and twenty quinqueremes, they returned 
back again to Sardinia, and from thence to Car- 
thage. Servilius for some time followed after 
them with the Roman fleet : but when he found, 
that they had gained a very great distance from 
him, he desisted from the pursuit, and anchored it\ 
the port of Lilybasum. From thence having steer- 
ed his course tdwards Cercina, which stands upon 
the coast of Afric, he forced the inhabitants to pay 
^ sum of money, to save their country from being 
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plundered. In his return^ he made himself master 
also of the island Cossyrus ; and hayii^ placed a 
garrison in the little town that was in it, he then 
sailed back again to Lilybceum, laid up the fleet in 
harbour^ and returned not long afterwards to the 
ararjr. 

When the news arrived at Rome, of the victory 
that had been gained by Cnaeus agunat the Car* 
thaginians, the senate began now to think, that il 
not only was expedient, but absolutely necessary^ 
that they from this time should attend more closely 
to the affairs of Spain, and support the war in that 
country, witii greater application and vigour thaa 
before. They resolved, therefore, that Pubtiua 
Scip^, to whom this province was at first allotted, 
should sail away immediately with twenty ships to 
join hie brother Cna&us, and to act in concert with 
bim. For they were under no small apprebeiir 
sions, that the Carthaginian^ in case that they 
could once obtain the conquest of this com^ry^ 
with all the wealth that might be drawn in great 
abondance from it, would in a short tinae become 
superior also upon the sea, and from thence be 
enabled noore stronj^y to support the w«r in Italy, 
and to furnish Annibal from time to time w*ith 
continual supplies both of men and stores. In 
order to avoid this danger,, winch indeed demand* 
ed their most serious care, they now sent Pnbliua 
into Spam. This general, even upon his first 
arrival, pursued such measures, as greedy ad* 
vanced the interests, and enlarged the power of 
tite republic* For before tim time* the Romaas 
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never had attempted to extend their views beyond 
the Iberus, but were fully satisfied with halving 
gained the altiance of the people that lived on this 
side of it. But Publius now passed the river, and 
resolved to maintain the war on tlie otlier side. An 
accident at the same time happened, which greatly 
favoured this design. . The Romans, when they 
had passed the Iberus without any resistance from 
the neighbouring people, who were struckwith ter- 
ror at their approach, encamped near a temple that 
was consecrated to Venus, at the distance of about 
forty stadia from Saguntum ; in a post in which 
they not only were secure against all danger from 
the enemy, but were able also to receive supplies 
continually from their fleet ; which, as the army 
advanced, had still sailed along the coast. In thi^ 
place the adventure happened to them which I am 
going to relate. 

At the time when Anniba) was preparing to 
march into Italy, he had taken hostages from al! 
the towns in Spain, of whose fidelity he had any 
donbt, and ordered them to be kept together at Sa- 
guntum ; both because this city was a place of 
strength, fend because the government also of it \vas 
left by him in the hands of men in whom he had an 
entire and perfect confidence. The hostages were 
all of them the children of the most distinguised 
feimilies, in the several cities frorti whence they had 
been sent. There was a certain Spaniard, whose 
name was Abilyx ; of^igh rank and character in 
his country, and one who had always seemed to be 
attached more strongly even than any of his nadon 
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to ftll the interests of the Carthaginians. This man, 
having carefully weighed all circumstances^ and 
judgipg that t^ie Romans bad now the fairest pro- 
spect of success, formed the design of betraying his 
faith to his allies, and delivering up these hostages 
to the enemy ; a project truly worthy of a Spaniard 
and baibarian. But he had persuaded himself 
that, this declaration of his zeal in favour of the 
Romans could not fail to raise him to a vei^ high 
degree of credit and esteem among them ; espe- 
cially when joined to. a service of so great import- 
ance, and rendered in so critical a season. 

He went, therefore, to Bostar, the Carthaginian 
general, who bad been sent by Asdrubal to oppose 
the passage of the Romans over the I her us, but not 
daring to risk a battle, had retired and fixed his 
camp near Saguntum, on the side towards the sea. 
He was a man of a mild and harmless disposition ; 
easy and tractable in his nature, and not forward to 
suspect any ill designs. Abilyx, beginning his dis- 
course with the subject of the hostages, represented 
to him, " that as the Romans had now passed the 
river, the Carthaginians no longer would be able 
by the means of terror to keep the Spaniards under 
due. restraint; that the times required, that they 
rather should employ their pains to win the affec- 
tipns of the people, and fix them in their interest by 
favour ; that as Saguntum might, perhaps, in a short 
time fall into the power of the Romans, who were 
now encamped before it, if Bostar, seizitig the occa- 
sion, would send back the hostages to their parents 
and respective cities, he would not only disappoint 
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the expectations of the enemy, who were earnestly 
solicitous to become masters of them, for this very 
purpose ; but by his wise and timely care, in thua 
providing for the safety of these young men, would 
secure also the affections of the Spaniards to the 
Carthaginians ; (hat if he would trust to him the 
conduct of this business, he would take care abun- 
dantly tp magnify the merit of the kindness ; and, 
as he led the hostages to the several cities, would, 
raise, not only in the parents, but in all the people 
of the country likewise, the warmest sentiments of 
esteem and favour, by painting in the strongest co- 
lours the generosity of this proceeding. In the last 
place he reminded him,*that himself might also ex- 
pect to be rewarded in the amplest manner; and 
that every parent, when he had thus, beyond all 
hope, recovered what was dearest to him, would 
strive to exceed the rest in his acknowledgements, 
and load with fa vows the commander to whose 
power he was indebted for so great a happiness/' 
By these, and many other arguments of the same 
kind, he prevailed on Bostar to approve of all that 
was proposed. And having fixed the day on which 
he was to be in readiness, with some attendants, tp 
receive the hostages, he then retired. 

As soon as night was come, he went privately to 
the Roman camp, joined some Spaniards that were 
at that time in the army, and was carried by them 
to the generals. Apd having, in a long discourse, 
represented to them the great alacrity and zeal, with 
ivhidti the Spaniards would all concur to promote 
the interest of the Romans, if through their means 
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thd hostages should be restored, he at last eng^ed 
to deliver the young men into their hands. Publius 
received this offer with the greatest eagerness and 
joy, and dismissed him with the assurance of im- 
mense rewards; having first appointed the time 
and place in which he would himself attend bis 
coming. Abilyx then returned again to Bostar 
with some friends whom he bad chosen for the oc- 
casion, received the hostages, and leaving Saguntum 
in the night, on pretence of concealing his motions 
from the enemy, passed beyond the Roman camp, 
and delivered them to the generals at the appointed 
place. He was received by Publius with all pos- 
sible marks of honour; and was charged with the 
care of conducting back the hostages to their re- 
spective cities. Some Romans also, that* were most 
proper for the trust, were, ordered to attend him. 
In every place through which they passed, the dis- 
mission of these young men was highly magnified 
by Abilyx, as a signal instance of the clemency and 
generous spirit of the Romans. On the other 
hand, he displayed in the strongest colour the jea- 
lous diffidence of the Carthaginians, and the seve- 
rity with which they had always treated their allies. 
He urged his own example likewise, as an encou- 
ragement to them to revolt. By these persuasions 
many of the Spaniards were led to embrace the 
firiendship of the Romans. With regard to Bostar 
he was thought to have acted with such w^kness, 
as was by no means to be excused in a person of 
his age ; and was afterwards involved, on that ac- 
count, in very great mirfortunes. The Rotnfans, 
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on tlie contrary, derived many advaatages from 
this accident, in the prosecution of the war. But as 
the time for action was already past, both armies 
now retired to their quarters for the winter. In this 
st£^ we shall here leave the affairs oif Spain, and 
return again to Italy. 
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CHAP.- XL 

ANNIBAL, being informed by those whom he 
had sent to view the country, that the lands round 
Luceria and Gerunium afforded great quantities of 
.com^ and that the last of these two cities was a 
commodious place for laying up his stores, resolved 
to fix his quarters for the winter there. Passing, 
therefore, beyond the mountain called Liburnus, 
he led his army to Gerunium, which was distant 
from Luceria about two hundred stadia. On his 
first approach, he endeavoured by gentle means to 
draw the citizens to his party; and even offered 
such engagements as might securcf to them the full 
performance of his promises. But when this pro- 
posal was rejected, he laid siege to the place ; and, 
having in a short time made himself master of it, 
ordered all the inhabitants to be destroyed. But 
he reserved the walls, together with the greater part 
of the houses, still entire; designing to convert 
them into granaries for the winter. He then or- 
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defecl the army to encamp before the town, and 
threu* up an intrenchment round his camp. From 
this post he sent away two parts of all the forces, to 
gather in the corn ; \% ith orders, that each soldier 
should be obliged to bring a stated measure of it 
every day, to the officers of his own company that 
were appointed to receive it. The remaining third 
part of the troops were left to guard the camp ; or 
disposed, as occasion required, in proper posts to 
support the foragers. As the country was plain 
and open, the number of the foragers almost infi- 
nite, and the season likewise proper for the work, 
vast quantities of corn were collected every day. 

The Roman eeneral, Marcus, to whom Fabius 
had left the annv when he returned to Rome, for 
some time shifted his post from hill to hill, attend- 
injT to the motions of the Cartha<j:inians, and flatter- 
ing himself with the hope that he should at last find 
some occasion to fall upon them with advantage 
from those eminencies. But when he heard that 
they were masters of Gerunium, had fortified their 
camp before the town, and were employed in ga- 
thering stores from all the country, he immediately 
left the mountains, and descending along the pro- 
montory that gave entrance to tlie plain, encamped 
near the foot of a hill that was called Callene, in 
the district of Larinuni; and resolved, without 
more delay, to bring the eneniy to a battle. When 
Annibal was informed that the Romans were so 
near, he sent one third part only gf his troops to 
gather in the corn ; and advancing with the rest to- 
wards the enemy, fixed his camp upon a hill, at a 
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distance of about sixteen stadia from Gerunium, that 
he might restrain in some degree the ardour of the 
Romans, and be able also to suppo?t liis foragers as 
occasioii'should require ; and when night came on 
he ordered Hkewise a detachment of tu o thousand 
light-armed forces, to march and possess theoiselves 
of another neighbouring hill, which 3tood between 
the camps, and commanded that of the Romims. 
But as soon as day appeared, Minucius drew out 
also all his light-armed troops, and sent them to 
dislodge the Carthaginians from their post. The 
dispute was sharp and obstinate ; but the Romans, 
having at last prevailed, remained masters of the 
hill, and came soon afterwards, with all their army, 
and encamped upon it. 

As the distance between the two camps was now 
so inconsiderable, Annibal at first kept together in 
a body the greatest part of all the army. But after 
some days he was forced to send abroad his de- 
tachments, as before, to lead the cattle to tlieir 
pasture, and to gather in the corn ; having resolv* 
ed, agreeably to his first design, not only to preserve 
entire the stores which he had already gained, but 
to draw together also as large a quantity of corn as 
he might yet be able to procure; that thus the 
troops, the beasts of burthen, and especially the 
horses, might be supplied with all provisions in the 
greatest plenty during the time of winter. For his 
chief and strongest hopes were founded on the ca- 
valry. When Minucius saw that tlie greater part 
of the Carthaginian army, was busied in this work, 
and dispersed on every side through all the country. 
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he. chose the time that was most proper for his pur- 
pose, and leading out all his forces, approached 
close to the intrenchments of the enemy nith the 
legionary troops, drawn up in order of battle ; and, 
at the same time, sent away, in separate divisions, 
his cavalry and the light-armed forces to fall upon 
the foragers; with orders, that they should take 
none alive. Annibal was in no small degree em- 
barrassed by this sudden accident. For as the 
forces that remained with him in the camp were too 
few to be drawn out in battle against the legions, 
so neither, on the other hand, was he able to send 
any assistance to the rest that were dispersed about 
the country. Great numbers, therefore, of the fo- 
ragers were destroyed by the detachments that were 
sent against them; while the rest of the Roman 
forces, that were ranged in order of battle, arrived 
at last at such a height of insult, that they even be- 
gan to tear away the pallisade of the intrenchments, 
and almost besieged the Carthaginians in their 
camp. Annibal, though thus reduced to a condi- 
tion that seemed indeed to be next to desperate, 
stru^led witli all his force against the stormy- 
drove back the enemy as they advanced, and kept 
possession of his camp, though not without the 
greatest difficulty; But after some time, when As- 
drubal was come to his assistance, with four thou- 
sand of the foragers who had fled together to the 
camp before Gerunium, he then resumed his cou- 
rage, marched out of his intrenchments, and, having 
ranged his forces in order of battle at a little di- 
s.tance from the caoap, at last repelled the ruin that 
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SO nearly threatened him. The Romans retumed- 
back again to their camp, elate with their sucoess, 
and filled with the strongest hopes for the time to 
come. For many of the Carthaginians had fallen 
before the intrenchments ; and a much greater 
number of those that were spread through the coun- 
try, were destroyed by the parties that vfere sent 
against them. On the following day, Minucius 
went and took possession of the camp which the 
Carthaginians now had quitted. For Annibal, as 
soon as the fight was ended, had resolved to return 
again to his first camp before Gerunium ; being apr 
prehensive that if the Romans should march thither 
in the night, and finding the camp desterted, should 
take possession of it^ they would by that mean be- 
come masters of his baggage and all lus stores^ 
After this action the Carthaginians used great pre- 
caution when they went away to forage ; while the 
Romans, on the contrary, were bold and confident^ 
and exposed themselves to danger without any 
caution or reserve. 

..When the news of this success arrived at Rome, 
and was enlarged in the relation far. beyond the 
bounds of truth, the people all were filled with the 
greatest joy. For first, as the despair into which 
ihey had lately fallen, with respect to the final is- 
sue of the war, seemed now to have given place to 
better hopes ; so - the terror likewise that had hi- 
therto been spread among the le^ns, and the in- 
action in which they had still remained, were judg- 
ed clearly to have sprung, opt from any want of 
courage in the troops, but from the cold and cau- 
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tima dispoftitioa of the generaiL From this time^ 
therefore, Fabitis was opeiily reproached by all ; as 
a Dsan who^ tfarou^ tunidity, had suffered even the 
finrest occasions to escape him; wtule Minucius^ 
on the other hand, was raised so hi^ in the opinioii 
of the citizens by this exploit, tiiat a resolution was 
taken in his favour, of which there was no example; 
For they dedared him dictatxn* likewise; being per- 
suaded diat the war would thus be lm>u^ to a 
quick decision. Thus there were at one time two 
dictators, intru^d jointly with the conduct x)£ a 
sii^e war ; a thing never known before among the 
Romans. 

As soon as Minncius was informed of the faig^ 
appkLUse and favour which bis conduct had gained 
for him among the dtizens, and of the dignity to 
which the people now had raised hhn, he beamie 
m^(5h more eager and impetuous than before ; and 
r^tolved to attempt every thing against the enemy. 
But Pabius was not to be moved by any of these 
accidents ; but, on the contrary, persisted even with 
greater firmness in his first determination. When 
be returned, therefore, to the army, and saw that 
Minucius was elated beyond all bounds ; that hk 
haughtily opposed him in every sentiment, and was 
^ir^ng him perpetually to venture on a battle ; h^ 
^^red to bis choice, that he should either take in 
turn the Utigle and supreme command of tiJl the ar- 
jny, or remove witli one half of the troops to a se- 
parate camp, and there pursue such measut^es as 
ji\j(;.: should judge convenient. Minucius eagerly 
i^l^n^ced the last proposal. The forces, therefore, 
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were divided into two equal bodies ; and encamptd 
apart) having the disibince of about twelve sfeadoft 
between theik- camps. 

When Annibal Xvas ihlbrnied, as wdl byt-kti 
divisiob of the forces, as from the prisoners alst 
that were taken, that some contention bad beea 
faked between the generals; and tiiat it solely 
sprung from the ungovernable heat and ambitioa 
of Minueius ; he was so far from apprehending^ 
that this accident Xvould in any manner prove per- 
nicious to his interests, that, on the contrary, iii 
tbnceived the hope of being able to draw great 
advantage from it. He resolved, ther^ore, front 
this time to observe, with the greatest care, the 
tnotions of Minoduis ; to meet and restrain hit 
i(,ixiour; and to prevent him in. all his efibrts. Be- 
tween this camp and that of Marcus, there stood 
ai^ eminence, from whence those, liiat should Arst 
gain possession of it, mi^t be abte greatiy M 
distrefss the enemy. Atinibal resolved to seize 
this post : and not doubting but that the Roman]^ 
confident from their late success, would hasten to 
dislodge him from it, he employed the following 
%traflagem. The country that was round the hill 
was a flat and naked plain: but the ground in 
Iftsmy parts was broken and unequal, and afaottod^ 
td with varbus kinds of pits, lie sent away, 
therefiEyre, in the night, a body of £ve hundred 
horse, and abocft five thousand foot; wbioh wer(^ 
distributed in small divisions, of twe and thrve 
buladred each, among the several cavities in w|^ith 
they best might Ue eoneealed. And tiiaS tbtf 
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might not be discovered in the morning by the Ro- 
man foragers, he ordered his light-armed troops 
to take possession of the eminence before break of 
day. Minucius, perceiving what had happened^ 
applauded his good fortune, and immediately sent 
away the light-armed troops, with orders that diey 
should charge the Carthaginians with the greatest 
vigour, and exert all their efforts to drive them 
from their post. In a short time afterwards, he 
commanded the cavalry ^o to advance; and 
himself then followed with the legions. His dis- 
position was the same as in the former battle. It 
was now clear day. But as the Romans directed 
their eyes, and whole attention, towards the com- 
batants upon the hill, the Carthaginian troops, that 
wej^e placed in ambuscade, remained secure and 
unsuspected. Annibal sent fresh troops continue 
ally to the hill : and himself, in a short time, fol- 
lowed with the cavalry, and all the army. The 
cavalry on both sides were soon engaged, fiut as 
the Carthaginians were far superior in their num- 
bers, the light-armed forces of the Romans, being 
also pressed in this first conflict, fled back preci- 
pitately towards their own legions, and tlirew then) 
into great disorder. In this moment the signal 
was given by Annibal to the troops that were in 
ambuscade, who appeared on every side, and vigor- 
ojusly charged the Romans. And now not the 
Jight-armed forces only, but the whole army was 
in danger of being irrecoveraWy lost. But Fa- 
hius, having from bis camp observed the progress 
Qf jthe action, and perceiving that a general an^ 
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Entire defeat must soon ensue, drew out all his 
forces, and advanced in haste to the assistance of 
his colleague. The Romans, though their ranks 
all were broken, now resumed their. courage; and 
as these troops approached, formed themselves 
again in order, and retired towards them for pro- 
tection. But many of their light-armed forces 
had fallen in the action ; and a much greater 
number of the legionaries and bravest soldiers. 
Annibal, not daring to renew the fight, against 
troops that were fresh, and disposed in perfect 
order, desisted from the pursuit, and returned 
back again to his camp. 

The Romans, being thus rescued from destruc- 
tion, were at last fully sensible, that the rashness 
of Minucius had engaged them in such measures 
as proved almost fatal to them ; and that they 
owed their safety, not at this time only, but on 
former occasions likewise', to the cautious manage- 
ment of Fabius. The people also at Rome were 
now forced to acknowledge, that a wise and steady 
conduct, regulated by sound skill and judgement 
in the art of war, is far to be preferred to air those 
rash arid impetuous sallies, which result from mere 
personal bravery, and a vain desire of popular ap- 
plause. From this time therefore, the troops, 
made wise by their misfortunes, encamped once 
more together, and resolved to leave to Fabius the 
whole conduct of the war, and punctually to re- 
ceive and execute his orders. The Carthaginians 
drew a line between the eminence and their camp ; 
and having thrown up an intrenchment also round 
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|lie top of the hill, and posted some troops upon it, 
tfiey bad now leisure to complete, in full secu* 
rky, the preparations that were neceissary for the 
winter. 
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CHAP. XII, 

When the time was come, in which the Bo- 
mans usually elected their chief magistrates^ the 
people chose for consuls, Lucius ^milius and 
Caius Tarenthis ; and the dictators resigi^d thdir 
office, ^milius^ having ordered the fprooer con- 
suls, Cn. Servilius, and M. Regulus, who bad suc- 
ceeded to that dignity after the death of Flaminir 
us, to take upon them the entire command of ibp 
mrmy in the fiekl, in quality of his lieutenants^ re^ 
nwmed still at Rome, to deliberate with the $enat^ 
on the measures that were fit to be pursued, and 
to raise new levies. And when he had enrolled 
the numbers that were necessary to complete the 
l^gions^ he sent them to the army ; with an express 
erd^ to Servilius, that he should by noo^esA^ 
Tenlure on a general action; but should from 
time to time engage the Cartbaginiana 19 sa.cli 
sharp and frequent skirmishes, as might serve to 
•Jiercise the strength, and raise the courage of hi^ 
tipoops, and by degrees prepare them, for a d^ci^v^ 
Httk. For it ws^ now judged to have been tl>e 
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chief and only cause of all the loss^ which hither- 
to the Romans had sustained, that their battloa 
had been fou^t by new-raised levies, undiscij^in* 
ed, and without experience. At the same tioie 
also the praetor L. Posthumius was sent with a 
legion into Gaul, to make a diversion there, ^nd 
force the Gauls that were with Annibal to return 
and defend their country. The fleet, that had re- 
mained during the winter in the port of Lilybseum, 
was brought back to Rome. The generals that 
were in Spain were supplied with every kind of 
stores. And in a word, whatever preparations 
were judged necessary for the war, were all com- 
pleted with the greatest diligence and care. 

Servilius punctually observed the orders of the 
consul} and engaged only in some slight and sepa^- 
rate skirmishes, which we shall not now particu- 
larly describe. For though inany of tbes^ little 
combats were very sharp as well as frequent, and 
were conducted by the Roman generals with great 
skill and courage, yet both by rea^op of these or- 
ders, and from the circumstances also of the timQ9, 
no action happened that was of great importance, 
or in any manner general or decisive. 

In these camps, opposite, and m sight of eaich 
other, both armies thus reipained, during the whole 
winter and the following spring. But when the 
time of harvest drew near, Annibal, having left 
his camp before Gerunium, went and possessed 
himself of the citadel of Cannae ; hoping, that hj 
this mean, he should at last be able to forco th^ 
enemy to a battle. For the Romans had brought 
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together to this place all the com and other stores, 
which they had collected in the district of Canu- 
slum : and from hence their army constantly was 
supplied with necessaries. The town had been 
destroyed some time before. But as the citadel 
remained, and fell now into the hands of the Car- 
thaginians with all the stores, the Romans were 
thrown at once into the greatest difficulties. For 
they not only were deprived of their supplies ; but 
such also was the situation of this post, that it 
commanded all the neighbouring country. The 
generals, therefore, sent messenger after mes- 
senger to Rome, desiring earnestly to be informed, 
in what manner they should act in this conjunc- 
ture ; since it was now no longer possible to de- 
cline a battle, in case that they should approach 
any nearer to the enemy. For the country was 
all wasted and consumed ; and the allies vfere fix- 
ed in expectation, and waited with impatience for 
the event. The opinion of the senate was, that 
they should venture on a battle. But they ad- 
vised Servilius to delay it yet for some time longer, 
and gave orders that the consuls should leave the 
city and hasten to the camp. For all men how 
had turned their eyes towards JEmilius ; who, as 
well by reason of the constant probity of his life 
and manners, as on account also of the great ser- 
vices which his country had received, some time 
before, from his brave and skilful management of 
the war against the Illyrians, was judged most 
capable to satisfy their fullest expectations, in this 
dangerous and critical conjuncture. It was order* 
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ed likewise, that the army should consist of eight 
legions, a thing never known before in any of 
their wars, and that each legion should contain 
five thousand men, besides the allies. For the 
constant custom of the Romans, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, was to raise four lemons only, 
and to allow to each four thousand foot and two 
hundred horse. In case that they were pressed 
by any great and unusual danger, they then in- 
creased the number to five thousand foot and 
three hundred horse. The infantry of the allies 
was the same in number with that of the legions : 
but their cavalry three times as many. Of these 
forces, one half of the allies and two lemons were 
allotted separately to each consul ; who was then 
stnt to prosecute the war apart, in his own proper 
province. Thus their battles had been always 
fought by a single consul, with two legions only, 
and an equal proportion of the allies. For it had 
very rarely happened, that all the forces were em- 
ployed together in any single expedition. But 
now, their apprehensions were so great, that they 
resolved to send, not four, but eight legions, at 
once, into the field. They represented also to 
jEmilius, in the strongest terms, the happy conse- 
quences that must attend a victory, and, on the 
other hand, the ruin that could scarcely fail to 
follow his defeat; and exhorted him to choo^ 
his time for action with such skill and judgement, 
as might give at once a final issue to the war, 
in a manner worthy of his own great character, 
and of the dignity of the Roman name. 
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As soon as the consuls arrived in the camp, they 
called the troops together ; informed them of the 
resolutions of tlie senate ; and employed all tb^ 
exhortations that were suited to the present cir* 

* 

cumstances. Emilias chiefly, who was himself 
very deeply affected with the distresses of his 
country, addressed the i^oldiers in the most ear* 
nest and pathetic manner. He explained to them 
the causes of the jiate defeats ; and endeavoured to 
dissipate the fears, which the rememhrance of them 
had impressed upon the minds of all the army. 
He told them, that it was easy to assign, not om^ 
but many causes of the ill success, that had at- 
tended them in all their former combats ; but that> 
at this time, nothing but the want of rescduUoii 
could deprive them of the victory. That hitherto 
they had never been engaged with both consuls to*- 
gather at their head. That the soldiers likewise 
were all new-raised levies ; unused to the sight of 
danger, and unpractised in the art of war ; and, 
which was still a circumstance of greater moment^ 
that they were so far from being acquainted with 
the condition of the forces thajt opposed thefp, 
that, on the contrary, they were hurried to the 
fight before they had even so much as seen the 
enemy. For the troops that were defeated near 
the river Trebia, arrived one day from Sicily, and 
early on the next were drawn out in battle. And 
those that fell afterwards in the sight of Thrasy- 
mene, had not only never seen their enemies be^ 
fore the combat, but were prevented also, by the 
mist) from seeing them even in the time of the en-- 
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g^gemait. ^^ But now, Hooiws/" eo^tioa^ iu^ 
^^ you see that 4t.ll tbkn^ beajr ^difierent face. You 
hw^ Qow both coqsqIs togetixer at your head ; 
ready to divide < all dax^r with you. Aad etea 
the consuls also of the former year, have consent* 
ed to remain, and to bear their part in the ap* 
proaching battle. You are now acquainted n*ith 
the numbers of the enemy ; the manner in ivbich 
tl^ir troops are armed; and their disposition ia 
the field. And during the course of two whole 
years^ scarce a sii^e day has passed, in wbtch 
you have not tried your strei^th against them. 
Since, therefore, every circumstance is so d^rent 
£r(Hn those that were found in all your past en* 
gagements, the event must be also different. For 
how impix)bable, or rather how impossible a thing 
must it be thought, that troops, which have re^ 
turned so often with success from Utile ccmmbats 
against equal forces, should now fail, with more 
than double numbers, to obtain the victory in a 
general battle? Since then, Romans, all things af^ 
ford such sitrpng assurances of success, nothing 
now is wanting, but that yourselves in earnest rer 
solve to conquer. But this surely is a pc»nt on 
which there is no need that I should much en- 
large. If I were speaking indeed to mercenary 
soldiers, or to an army of allies, engaged in the 
defence of some neighbouring state, this kind of 
exhortation might perhaps be necessary. For the 
worst that can befell such troops, is the danger to 
which they are exposed during the time of action : 
since they havie scarcely any thing, either to ap« 
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prebend, or hop^ from the issue of it. But with 
you, who are prepared to fight, not for the de- 
fence of others, but for the safety of yourselves, 
your country, wives, and children, the conse- 
qu^ices oi the battle will be of far greater moment 
than all the dangers that are now before you. Re- 
flect but for a moment only on those conse- 
quences; and such reflection, if I judge aright, 
will fully supply the place of the most pathetic 
exhortations. For who is there among you, that 
is not fixed already in his choice, to conquer if it 
be possible ; and if not, to die, rather than behold 
the things that are dearest to him exposed to in- 
sult and destruction? Turn your views forward 
therefore to the event ; and consider, on the one 
hand, the advantages, and on the other, the dread- 
ful ruin that may possibly ensue. Remember, 
Romans, that the battle is not to decide upon the 
fortune of these legions only, but on that of the 
whole republic. For in case that you are now 
defeated, Rome can no longer stand against the 
enemy. Her whole strength and spirit, the fruits 
of all her pains, and the grounds of all her hopes, 
are now bound together and collected in your 
single army. Let your efforts then be such, as 
may fully answer all her expectations*. Show 
yourselves the grateful children of your country : 
and make it manifest to all mankind, that the 
losses which the Romans have hitherto sustained, 
are by no means to be ascribed to any superior 
force or courage in their enemies ; but to the cir- 
cumstances ojily of the times, and the.w^t of ex- 
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perience in the troops that ^ere engaged." After 
this harangue, iEmilius dbmissed the assembly. 

On the following day the consuls began their 
march, and advanced towards the enemy ; and on 
the second day they encamped at the distance of 
about fifty stadia only from the Carthaginians. 
But, as the country was all plain and open, and the 
enemy superior in their cavalry, ^milius was per* 
suaded that it would be still more prudent to decline 
a battle till they had drawn the Carthaginians to 
some other ground, in which the infantry might bear 
the chief part in the engagement. But Varro, ig- 
norant and unskilled in war, was fixed in different 
sentiments ; and from hence arose ill humour and 
dissension between the generals; a thing the most 
pernicious that can happen in an army. The Ro- 
man custom was, that when both consuls were to- 
gether in the field, they should command alter- 
nately, day by day. On the next day, therefore, 
when Varro commanded in his turn, he ordered the 
army to decamp; and, unmoved by all the entrea- 
ties of his colleague, resolved to approach yet 
nearer to the enemy. Annibal, informed of his 
design, advanced to meet him with his cavalry and 
the light-armed forces ; and, falling suddenly upon 
the Romans as they marched, threw them ii^to 
great disorder. But the consul, having placed 
some of the heavy troops in front, to sustain the 
fury of the first attack, led afterwards to the charge 
his cavalry and light-armed foot; and inserted 
among them also some cohorts of the legions. This 
precaution turned the victory entirely to his side 
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•g&ifist the enemy, who were destituU of the likr 
support But the night, whieh now cant^ on^ forced 
the combatants on both sides to retire ; when the 
ttsue of the action had proved in all points contrary 
to that which the Carthaginians had fexpected fiwM ite. 

On tiie following day iGimliua, who still wns 
earnest to decline a batde, bat saw that it w«s Ai»w 
impossible to retreat witii safety^ encampied wiHi 
two-thirds of all the forces along the Aufidiis ; ^t^ 
^only river that flows throu^ the Apei^tie. For 
this chain of mountains separates all tb^ t^djtttt 
streams of Italy ; of which one part a¥e disdiiM^^ 
into the Adriatic, and the rest into the Tyrrb^iiMi 
sea. But the Aufidos tates its s(»iiices on th^ side of 
the Tyrrhenian sea, passei^ throng the Api^miM^ 
and falls at last into the Adriatic O^lf. !%# f#. 
maitiing third part of the army were oidnred hf 
.Smilius to pass the river, t^ advance up th<i stt^Ufi^ 
and tiiere to lie inttienched, lit the di^tantae of a^HM 
ten stadia from his own camp> i^d not mU^ fattliMr 
from that of the enemy. His inlentiotl was t6«ttfd^ 
these forces, as well to cover and siifipirtt hi^ ^mh 
foragers, as to harass ^Mse of die Cs^a^iaitis. 

But Annibal, perceiviifig thM ^H thki^ «McM 
fest towards a general b^iltl^ thOu^ if ^cessliifjr 
that he should first endeavout to raife^ ag^in th% 
courage of his army^ which seemed to he^e teMi 
in some degree depressed by the Us& Mrhieh ttk^ 
had sustained in the late engagement. > ite> IbSt^ 
fore, assembled all the troops togeffhef; and bli^ 
ing commanded them to cast their eyes %ipot^ the 
country round, "Tell me^ soldiers,^ ^aid ftej -^ff 
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the godd had left it to your choice^ could you have 
fonned atiy greater wish, superior as you are in ca- 
valry to the enemy, than to contend with them 
apon such a ground for a victory that must decide 
the war? The army all cried out, and the thing 
ind<$ed was manifest, that they could not have de* 
sired any greater advantage. " Pay your thanks 
tbeti," continued he, ^^ in the first place to the gods 
!who have secured the victory in ypur hands, by 
leading your enemies into such a country ; and af- 
terwards to me, your general, who have forced them 
to tlie necessity of fighting. For how great soever 
our advantages are against them, they have now no 
ttieans left to decline a battle. For your part, there 
13 fiurely little need that I should now exhort you 
to perform your duty with bravery and spirit Be- 
fore you had ever tried your strength against the 
RomtoB, such discourses might perhaps be season- 
able; and in that persuasion I endeavoured fre- 
<|uently to raise and animate your hoped, not by 
^exhortation only, but by examples likewise. But 
tiow, since you have gained against them the most 
)>i^rfect victory in three successive battles, what 
words can I employ to excite any greater confi* 
d^nce than that whi(^h the remembrance of your 
own actions must inspire^? By your former com'- 
bats you gsdned possession of the open country ; 
fel* such was the assurance which I had given you, 
bnd the eve^t confirmed my promise. But now I 
offer to youf hopes the towns and cities of your 
cMleaiifKis, ivith^U the treasures that they contain. Be 
l^^oriimd only in thb single battle, and ail Italy will 
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be r^ady to receive your laws. Your labours ajq^ 
your toils will then all be ended. The wjBalth and 
pow^r of the Romans will become your own, and 
letlder you the undisputed sovereigns of the wcnrld. 
I^t us hasten then to action ; and, with the assist^ 
anjce of the gods, I will again make good my pro- 
mise to you*" This harangue was received by all 
the army with the loudest acclamations. Annibal, 
having af^lauded th^r good disposition, dismissed 
the assembly ; and went soon afterwards and en- 
camped very near to the enemy, on that side of thj^ 
river upon which the greater camp of the Romans 

lay- 
On the following day he gave orders that thle 
tsoops should take the necessary refreshment and 
cepose, and make all tilings ready for the combat. 
^vtd on the third day he drew out all his forces, 
apd ranged them in order of battle in sight of the 

.enemy, along the bank of the river. But iBmilius, 
sensible of the disadvantage of the ground, and 
knowing also that the want of provisions would so^ 
lorce the Carthaginians to decamp, resolved not to 

&Q^ve from his intrenchments ; and made only such 
a disposition of his forces, as was necessary to.se* 
cure both camps from insult. Annibal, therefor0, 
when he had for some time kept the field, led the 
rest of his army back again to their intrenchments, 

^hut sent away the Numidian horse to fall, upon tlie 
]^man;& of the little camp, who were e.mployed in 
fetching water from the river. The boldness of 
tJa^se troops, w^ho advanced even close to the in^ 

.. tre^aUoQ^nts, raised Varro's indignation beyond aU 
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bMhds; The ioldaers also iriio#ed tb« gmlKm 
Mgertiess and io^etience to engage; and eouU 
8cat«ely bear thai; tiie baitde sbould asy knget Im 
d^rred. For when men are once 6mAj 6xedia 
tiidr deteraiinatiod to foroe Ifaeir ^ajr tixrougli tba 
greatest dangers to the end wfakh they have in ^ie«r# 
etery moment of deUy is a teicthen thdt can lMd2f 
be supported.^ 

When it was known at Bone thai the amiM^ 
wereencamped in sight, and that frequent sidroaiBbef 
happened every day between Amn^ the whole dty 
was filled with agitation and <Mmoem. FprtiiepeOf 
pie were still so much dejected by the reonamr 
brance of the fimner losses, that they seegned Aow 
to af^yreheod tiie worst that oould b^ail theiB, aiill 
to anticipate in tiieir minds ail the fatal oonter 
quences of an entire defeat Tlae oracles df their 
sacred books were repeated in every mouth. £^ery 
temple, and every faonse, was iiUed with prodigH^e 
and portents; which gaw oocaaon to amiimeraUe 
irows, aiid prayers, and supplicatory saerifioes* Far 
in .times of <iainger or distress, tiie Bomanft take vmh 
wearied pains to appease die wraidi of gods ati4 
men; and think nothing sordid or disbonouiable 
that is employed in tbat design* 

On tbe following day, when the cnBHaand hflil 
Mien in turn to Varrc^ lim general piftatt the 
troops in motion by break of day* Ha ontoad 
ibose of tfie grealer camp to pass the riivier; aad^ 
as they gamed tfie o^r side, drew them t^ in cAr-' 
der of battle ; jotning ako tothem, in the sameliMt, 
the troops of t^ lUtie camp. Hieir &oes:iv«ea ail 
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katftd tonranb die soiitii. He pboed tbe Romui 
o«fali7 on the li^ wiag, dose upota tfie liver; and 
next lo these the iafiustry, extended in one'spgle 
Kne. But the ooborts were drawn up bdvid ^Kh 
other in mnch closer order than was usual aiqoog 
the Romans'; and thdr files so doubled as to gMFe 
to the whole line a greater depth. Hie cavfdry of 
the allies closed the line upon the left. And at 
some distance, in the'tropt. of all the. ajciny, stood 
the li^i-armed troops. . The whole nqmber 9f th^ 
forces, with the alfies induded, were ei^ty thoi^t 
sand foot, and somewhat more than six ^thpus^jMl 
faorse« • . . • ' f 

* At the same time Amiibal, baying iirst^ent &fw 
Ae Balearic slingers and the Hght-ernied firojopsy tn 
take their post in front, passed the: lirer in two pli^ccf 
with the rest of the^amty, and ranged them in ^^qf 
of battle. The Spanish and Gallic horse were 
•posted on tbe left, close upon the bank'of the riYei;^ 
and opposite to tbe Roman eai^ryi Nexttotbese^ 
upon the same line, he pLnced fifst one half of tbf 
heavy^armed Africans; then the Gauls and Sptt* 
niards;- after these, the rest of the Africans; and 
closed his whde line upon the right with the Nu* 
midian cavalry. When he had &us ranged all hk 
'forces in one sinj|le line, he advanced towards the 
enemy, being fdlowed 'on)y by .the Gauls andSfia- 
4iiards of tbe centre. Thus he detached these 
troops firomr the line ia <whidi they had stQod togp* 
jttier with the rest ; and, as. be advanced, he formed 
j^iem also into tbe figure of « crescent ; at tbe same 
irngfi spreading wide tbeir ranks, and leayii^ to thk 
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figum but a v«ry incotisiderable depth. Hi$ mtdn^ 
tion was, to begid the etction with the Gauls «Bd 
Spaiiiards, and to support it forwards by the Afrir 
dand. The Africans were armed after the Roman 
manner, from the spoilsf that had beeti taken intbe 
former batttes. The Gauls and Spaniards wore 
the same kind of buckkr; but their swords were 
(Afferent. For those of the latter were formed as 
well to push with as to strike; whereas the Gauls 
eoutd only use their swords to make a falling stroke; 
and at a certain distance. These troops were 
ranged together in alternate cohorts; and as the 
Gauls were naked, and the Spaniards all clothed 
with vests of linen bordered with purple, after the 
fe^ion of their countiy, their appearance was 'botll 
strange atid terrible. The Cartha^nian cavalry 
amounted in the whole to about ten thousand ; and 
the nutpber of their inCant;ry was somewhat more 
than fbrty thousand, with the Gauls included. Th^ 
right of tiie Roman army was conducted by.^mi- 
lius/the left byVjirro, and the centre by Regulus 
and Servilius, the constils of the former year. OA, 
the . side of the Carthngkiians, Asdrubal had the 
care of the left^ Hanpo of the right, and Annibal 
himself, with his brothel rMago, commanded in the 
centre. Both armies wef0 alike secure from being 
incommoded by the rising sun; for the one was 
^urned towards the sputh, as we have already me»« 
tioned, and the oliier toward ^ north. ^ - 

The action was begun by the light-armed troops 
'that were posted befor6f the armies. In this^firist 
conflict the success was:0ii both sideS ^^|cnUL^ -BBir 
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i^tiM the Spanish and Calttc caTalry, adrandng 
frOto the left wing of theCaitbaginians, appioadied 
near the Romans, the contest t^ emmed faetvraeo 
Itaem was thai indeed mo^t warm and Tehement; 
ftnd such as resembled rather the oomtets of bar- 
barilms than a battle Ibu^ by discif^&ied and ex*' 
perienced troops ; for, instead of fellbg bade, imd 
t^tnfning agq^ often to the dtto^, as the custom 
was in such engagements, they were now scarcely 
joined when, leafnng lirom their horses^ eadi man 
seized Ins enemy. But after some time the ^tory 
turned wholly to the side of the Caithaginians; 
The greater part of the Romans were destroyed kl 
tfse place, after a most brave and obstinate eonten^ 
tion ; and the rest, being closely ftdlowed as th^ 
fled along the river, were all slau^itered likewise^ 
without beii^.id>Ie to obtain any mercy. 

About tiie time when this combat was decided, 
&e light-armed troops on both sides retved badt 
again to their respective armies, and the heavy m<^ 
&ntry advanced to action. The Grauls and Spa^ 
ritards stood for ^some time firm against Ae enemy ; 
but bang at last forced to yield to the wei^t of tiEi6 
Roman legions^ they retreated backwards, and 
thus opened tiie figure of the crescent in which &ey 
htid been formed. The Romans followed witii ala^^ 
cfity and ec^emess ; and without much difficaI^f 
forced their way throu^ the ranks of the enemy^ 
which were loose and thin ; whereas tfiemselves, on 
l3ie contrary^ had drawn away many cohorts from 
ll^ wings to strengthee their centre, in ^thfch, at 
lIMhr time, an the stress^ of the bM^ iay^ *Fortbe 
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action was not begim by ^ wbol^ lioe at cme^but 
aicif^y by the centre ; because the Qauls aod^Spa^ 
imrd% as they fprmed themsdves mto tba^ figure of 
a crescenty had advanced far beyond the wingn. of 
their own army^ and offered cmly the convex of the. 
crescent to the enemy. The Romaps^ therefore^. 
stiU pushing forwards through the middle of tbese^ 
ranks, which still npive way before them, were at 
last soiEir advanced withm the centre that they saw ^ 
qa either ^de the heavy-armed Africans stand 
r^adjr to enclose them. Nor did these troops long 
neglect the. occamm, which of itself most dearly, 
pointed out the measures that were now proper ta 
be taken.. For turning suddenly, the one part of 
-them from the ri^t to the left, and the other frran 
the left to the right, they fdl with friry 4ipoa bolb 
flanks of the Romans. And thus the event hiq;>- 
pened which Annifaal chiefly had in view. For thia 
general bad foreseen that the Romans^ in pursuing 
the Gauls and Spaniards^ must at last ineyitablyi 
be enckaed between the Africans. By this meana 
Ibey were now forced to break the phalanx, and to^ 
defend themsdvesi eitbn: singly or in separate par^ ^ 
laes^ against the enemies that were attacking them 
m flank. ,' 

iBnxiUus, who at fir^t was posted on the rightp ^ 
and had escaped from the gieneral slaughter of the 
Roman cavah^, perceiving that the fortune of tlie 
battle was aow tobedecided by the mfimtryalon^ 
and being eamestlyiioliGitons that his actions shonkf^ 
in no respect, friU short of tbotis aasuranoes which , 
he hid given whttoi be baiangmod the amy, drovv, [ 
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\m hone into the very middle aS the combatin^i 
ioUing and dUpersiog every tbu^ in- Us n-ay, aod 
fteiployii^ all his efibrts to animate the soldiers that 
were near hioi. Annibal did the same on his part, 
far he had remained still in the centre from the be- 
giopiog of the eng^igenent. • 

llie Numidians of th^ ri^ wii^ bad charged 
the cavalry of the allies upon the 1^; and tbou^ 
rby r^ison of their pecuUar vay of fighlnigy no great 
loss was sustained on either side^ yet as they, stilly 
Jrom time to time, returned again to the attack, 
they by that means held those troops so consttuo^y 
aoifrfoyed that tiiey had no leisure to assist the rest. 
£ut when the cavalry of the left, that was led by 
Asdrubal, and which now had finished thedestcuc-* 
. tion of almost all the Roman cavalry that fled aloi^ 
the riverj came round and jobed the Numidians, 
the cavalry of the allies were at once, seized with 
lerix>r, apd, not wiuting to receive the charge, im- 
mediately turned their backs and fled. Upon this 
. occasion Asdrubal betfaou^ himself of an expe- 
dient which indeed denoted his great pr^idence, and 
,his skill in war. Observing that the Numidians 
were considerable in their xuxmbers,: and knowing 
also that these troops were then most terrible 
whenever they were engaged against a flying enemy, 
he ordered them to pursue thos^ that flted ; . ^nd, at 
the same time, led his own cavalry to the assist* 
fltnce of the African : infiantry. He fell upon the 
Soman lemons m their rear ; and, having divided 
his cavalry into little troops, $eitf them into the 
; jndst of the^u^tion, in many diieirent.paiitsiat ooce. 
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Ify tkii wise ineasure he gave new fitrengtii-ittid 
courage to the Africans ; while the Romans, on Ihfl^ 
conlrary, began to lose all hope. It "was at tbb 
time limt iEmitiuiB fell, oppressed with troiuuk^; 
and that life winch bad oa all occasions been de^ 
voted, to the service of his country, was now lost Ux 
its defence. The Romans, though surrounded thus 
on every side^ tamed their faces to the enemy, and 
resisted yet for some time longer. But as the 
troops on the outside fell, their body by degrees 
was more and more diminished ; till at last they 
were pressed together within a very narrow space, 
and were there all destroyed. Among tfaem iGett 
Regulus and Servilius, the consuls of the formtr. 
year ; : both eminept for their virtue, and whose be-' 
haviour in the action was such as showed thaoa to 
be vviorthy of the name of Romans. 

During the time of all this slaughter tlie Numi^ 
dians, pursuing the cavalry of the left, who fled be- 
fore them, killed the greatest {mrt, and threw many 
from their horses. A small number otily escaped, 
sfiafe to Venusia; among whom was Varro, that 
base and worthless consul whose government 
proved so peniicious to his country. ( 

Such ni'as the battle of Cannae; in winch both 
sides long contended for the victory with the greatest 
braveiy. 0f this the action itself affords the clearest 
proof. For of six thousimd horse, whish waa the. 
whole cavalry of the Roman army, seventy only 
fled with Varjro to Venusia ; fmd three lutndi^ 
more of the allies eaicaped to differef^t cities. !;Of 
the infiuilary,'len'tl}ousa3Qid men indeed: were:itdien 
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ppilloMr*; twt tfaeae bad no part in the tc^oo; 
Affd about' three tbooaand alaa fbund meaas to es^ 
C3^a to some of the cilies that yirere near* But the 
reativta the amount of seventy thousand jsma^ all 
cUed wiUi honour in the £ield of battle. 

.The Carthaginians upcm this occasion,. as in aU 
the former battles^ were mdebted chiefly for their 
victory to the numbers of their casafary. And from 
hence succeeding ages aaay be aUe> deariy U> p€7*. 
oeive that, in time q& war, it is &r nK»re .advanta-** 
geoos to hare a grqat sufKriority of cavalry, with ao 
more than half ti^e infaAtry, Aan aH army, (hat i^^ 
in all parts equal to the eilemy. Oa the side of 
Aaoibal were ^n four thcmsand Gauls, fifteen 
bonchred Afiicans aiid Spaniards,, with aboat: twa^ 
hijudned horse* 

The Romans that were taken prisoners bad m' 
parti intbe action, as we have jost now mentioned. 
For J^milius had left behind Inm in the camp tea 
thousand of the ih£uitr^ ; having, omsidered with 
hifmaelf, that if the Carthaginians^ should draw Q«fr 
all their forces to the battle, these troops m^^ 
fiill opon their camp during the time of the engage- 
ment, and make- themselves masters of the bagge^;; 
aiid^ on the other band,if Aiinibal, m apprehension 
of this danger, should send a detachment from his 
army to goard the camp, thai the mmibers of ttie 
ap^my would then be lessened in the field. They 
wem taken prisoners in ti^ following manner. An 
soon as the action was b^n, they advanced t6 
ft|rce the intr^dunents ; whidi AndM|, hiweirer, 
bad left strongly guarded^ The Caitbaf^ana 
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Stood for some time finih, and repeikd the efibrts 
oftheenemyj but were at la^ so pressed thatt they 
viene scarcely able any longer to maintain thdr post. 
But tvhea ^ battle was now in eviery ^art com^ 
pletely ended, Armib^ having brou^t sonietroopi 
to Iheir assistance^ drore back the Romans, and in^ 
vested tbem in their oit^n camp. Two tiiousand o£ 
tb^m M/«re killed, and the rest made prisoners. 
About two hnndMd also of the routed cavalry, wbtf 
liad sftved thdmsdves ifi some of the fortresses of 
the country, were invested by the Numidtans in die 
fxfsts into which thl3y had retired, and were brought ^ 
a*ray prisoners to the camp. 

Hie immediate consequences of this victory were ^ 
wA as botii sides had -expected from it. The Can- 
tha^itms became at once the masters of the wlsofe ^ 
sea coast, and of that part of Italy which was called 
Great Greece. The Tarentines surrendened with^ 
out delay. Itie Argyripians, with some of the cif-' 
ties also of Catnpania, sent ofiers of submisskm. ' 
And, in a w<NPd, all the nd^bouring people b^aii - 
now to tmti tiieir eyes towards the Cartha^nsans-; 
wto, on their part, were persuaded that they shdiild - 
take even Rome itself upon their first approach. ' 
The Romans, on the other faahd, not only renbueh- 
ced all hopes of b^g able any longer to retain the 
sovereignty of Italy, but wens fitted aisd with tiite 
greatest apprehensiDns with regard even to thesafeity ' 
of themselves and their own proper country ; ex^ 
pecting that the Cartiiaginians instantiy would ar** 
rivQ td finish l!beir destruction^ And as if fttte itself ' 
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had taken anusual pains to fill^jp the measure of 
thrir misfortunes, and liad joined withtbrnenenues 
Against them, it happened that not tnaity days after 
thifr defeat, while the consternaticin* still was firesfa^ 
the news came to Rome tbatt the prattor that was 
sent into Gaul, had fallen into an ambuscade, and 
was destroyed with all his army. 

In the midst, however, of tt^^ calamities, the 
aenate had recourse to every measure that was 
practicable in order to preserve their country. 
They harangued the people, and raised their droop"" 
ing courage ; they provided all things that w«re ne*^ 
cessary for the security of the dty; and pursued 
their deliberations witii the greatest, firmness, as it 
appeared indeed not long afterwards in the event 
For though the Romans were now plainly conquer^ 
ed and depressed, and forced to yield to their ene^ 
mies the whole honour of tlie war ; yet, through the 
prudence of their counsels^ and the inherent excel- 
lence of their government, they not only drove the 
Carthaginians out of Italy, and again recovered the 
sovereignty of that country, but, within a short 
time afterwards, reduced beneath tb^ir yc^e even 
the whole habitable world. Upon this account, 
having now finished the relation of all that passed 
in Italy and Spain during the hundred-fortieth 
Olympiad, as soon as I shall have gone through the 
affairs of Greece that were transacted likewise 
within the course of tli^ same period, I shall thev 
treat expressly of the form and constitution of the 
Roman republic; For ^s the subject is itself by no 
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Bieans foreign to the nature or design of history , so 
I am persuaded also that those especially who are 
cnnployed in the affairs of government, will find io 
it many things that may be hi^ly useful, both io 
estaUishing and reforming states. 
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